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INTRODUCTION. 



The Author feels that he has essayed indeed 
a great theme. Bat having in his life, as a Teacher 
for nearly twenty years, sought to realise in practice 
the ideas here expressed in words, the joy of . the 
greater labor has emboldened him to undertake the 
less. However much the statement of the subject 
may justify itself, on its very announcement ; and 
however familiar the combination of ideas contained 
in it ought to be ; it is still, strange to say, not 
only new to the public ear, but the class of truths 
denoted by it remains yet practically undeveloped, 
as a whole, in the world, in any of their larger pro- 
portions and relations. No interests, however, need 
more earnest and immediate treatment, than those 
pertaining to the Higher Christian Education of the 
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11 INTRODUCTION. 

youth of this age and country. If the author shall 
succeed in awakening new and adequate attention, 
in any direction, to the momentous work of rightly 
developing the mind and character of the rising 
generation, deep will be the satisfaction that his 
labor has not only been lovingly, but also efficiently, 
expended. The school, rightly conducted, is one of 
the greatest of all moving forces, by which the ad- 
vancement of each new age beyond the preceding 
one is to be accomplished. How great the pleas- 
ure of doing any thing to deepen and widen this 
conviction in the community I 

Each of these connected treatises was intended to 
be a distinct, independent treatment of the topic 
contained in it, by itself ; and yet the topics were 
chosen in reference to their mutual fitness to be 
gathered together into one group. Some of the sub- 
ordinate parts accordingly, come into view again, 
from time to time, but always in a different relation, 
and for another use, like different sides of the same 
sphere revolving before the eye ; each running, as a 
part of one harmonious whole, into and out of the 
others in immediate connection with it. Whenever, 
therefore, the same face or angle of the whole sub- 
ject comes partially into view again, as in the 
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INTBODUCTION. Ill 

similar discussion of correlated doctrines in theology 
or philosophy, if it has hefore received a full treatment 
it is only glanced at, anew, and presented rather 
for its hearings on connected parts, than for what it 
is by itself. And so, if there is at any time a sim- 
ilarity of outline, it will be found that there is a 
variety of details ; or if there should occur in some 
places a general correspondence of details, they will 
be so differently grouped, and placed in such a dif- 
ferent light, as to mate quite another scene, and to 
answer entirely other ends. It is hoped that all 
will be deemed to constitute one harmonious whole 
with no part lacking, and none aggravated beyond its 
proper dimensions. 

While abuses of all sorts, dead or alive, have been 
freely attacked, if demanded by a determination to be 
just and true in spirit to so great a theme, no 
wanton wish or willingness has been consciously in- 
dulged, to denounce or satirize any class of men. 
And yet if indifferentism, which is so prevalent in 
this world towards all the great things of Heaven 
and earth, be one of the worst of the many forms of 
human guilt, can any one who sympathizes with 
God and His plans, fail to feel, that it is nowhere 
more misplaced in itself, and more terrific in its 
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IV INTBODUCTION. 

results, than in the cause of the Higher Christian 
Education. May God speed this divine cause, and 
if the feeble attempt here made can, with His bless- 
ing, be brought to subserve its advancement, may 
He give it, so far, favor and power and true influ- 
ence, to His praise ! 

Dwight'b Rchal Hioh Bohool, Gustos,) 
Oneida Co., N. T., Avgvtt 1, 1S69. f 
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THE TRUE "WORK OF THE HIGHER 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

The highest result of any form of civilization, and 
therefore the brightest and topmost flower of Chris- 
tianity, ought to be found in its system of Education • 
in the perfection of beauty visible in its mode of 
training each successive generation for the great 
work of life. Here, if anywhere, its loftiest tenden- 
cies should be sure to culminate : here its ripest 
fruits should hang glittering in the very light of 
Heaven. But were the Christianity of this age 
subjected to such a test, applied unsparingly to the 
aims, ideals, processes, appliances and issues of our 
present style of education, what material might not 
the infidel find for hia false and foolish boast, that 
by the very tenor of its achievements its spirit was 
proved to be feeble and its power small, ascribing, 
as he would with wicked logic, to this great divine 
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8 THE TEUB WORK OF THE 

system of truths and influences the infirmities pre- 
dicate only of those that undertake to manage its 
machinery. 

Our subject demands a twofold treatment : 

I, Of the nobility of the Christian teacher's 
vocation. 

II. Of some of its normal guiding principles. 

I. Its Nobility. — The bearings of the work of 
Education upon the progress of religion ; the rela- 
tions of the school to the great scheme of redemp- 
tion ; the divinity of its office, work and power ; 
these are themes which, although old in Heaven, 
are verily still quite new in this world. Trade, 
politics, fashion, the constant changes of the times, 
and all the petty swell and fall of each day's small 
excitements, suffice to occupy fully the thoughts 
and hearts and tongues of men. But, in respect to 
the uplift of the rising generation to a true com- 
prehension of its duties, interests and labors, to 
whom all earth's history, literature, art, commerce, 
enterprise and religion are so soon to be com- 
mitted ; and who are to have, and to use, accord- 
ing to their will, all that this world contains of 
good, after so long a procession of great influences 
upon it : whose heart seems to be anywhere ablaze 
with high and strong thoughts concerning so divine 
an undertaking ? In the City Above, all their ac- 
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cumulated interest during centuries of hope deferred 
for man, and yet of ever-brooding love over him, 
centres in the work that is to be done, well or 
poorly, for God or against Him, to those who are to 
receive, from this generation, the mighty trust of 
the world's fate and fortunes. And, as all the 
vitality and vigor of a plaut, when in its perfect 
bloom, are spent in preparing the way for the life 
of its successor, so the proper function of each gen- 
eration of men, when at the height of its develop- 
ment, as of each man in it : not only their highest 
service, but also their appointed work, the true 
divine use of their time and faculties and resources : 
consists in laboring to prepare the next generation 
to fill worthily the place which they are to vacate 
for them, and to do worthily the work which they 
are to drop into their hands. Looking thus, from 
an earthward stand-point, upon the true sphere and 
scope of the work of education, how vast do we find 
its dimensions ! and how tremendous the pressure 
of its wanta upon a heart of true sensibility towards 
God or man 1 And how would the highest possible 
earthly estimate of its claims be aggrandized, could 
we but look at it ourselves from a Heavenward 
point of observation ! Could we but get some true 
gauge of the vast inward dignity of the human soul, 
as immortal and divine, and could we feel the power 
of the world to come upon our hearts, in all its 
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magnificence of wonder and fruition, the employ- 
ment of training one little child to act well its 
part, here and hereafter, would appear at once to 
be grand and godlike. Can the blight of sin upon 
the tenderest sympathies and warmest impulses of 
the human heart, be anywhere found more plain 
and terrible than in the cold, neglectful indifference 
of men, at large, to the highest and beet interests 
of the young ? And when we remember how great 
is the furniture of latent capabilities in every one, 
and how much more each man has in his nature 
than either circumstances or his own highest in- 
dustry have ever made visible, and how many more 
might have been evoked, by grand crises or great 
impelling motives exciting them to action, into a 
gigantic demonstration of themselves on every 
varied field of human effort, what an array of splen- 
did possibilities presents itself before .the true 
Christian teacher in his work ! 

And, yet, no profession stands in less honor 
with the ignoble mass of minds, proved ignoble by 
so low an estimate of so high a calling, than that 
involving the labor and the art and the joy of 
fashioning the inward man to all nobleness, accord- 
ing to the patterns of things in the skies. A 
painter, who but copies a likeness of the mere face 
of flesh, which is so soon to crumble back to dust ; 
a sculptor, who only carves, in cold and silent 
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marble, an image of our form of clay ; or, a poet, 
who merely describes a man when performing some 
great action, or enjoying the repose to which it en- 
titles him, in order to prepare himself for a greater : 
these are, each of them, honored as artists, and 
even worshipped for their genius. But what of 
him who, with multiform toil and skill, slowly but 
surely shapes the mind, the immortal mind itself, 
into every possible form of strength and grace, and 
who adorns it with all those intellectual and moral 
excellences of which physical beauty, wherever 
found or introduced, is but a faint shadow in mere 
material forms and aspects ? What of him who 
makes the very man what he is, whom others seek 
to find fixed somewhere, in his life, in an engaging 
attitude for their pencil, pen or graver ? He is 
thought by the majority of observers to have 
marked out for himself a very insignificant course 
of life, which no one could possibly pursue who was 
not forced to it, by lack of means or want of suc- 
cess, in some other sphere of action. The concep- 
ion that there is in his high, calling any thing, or 
father every thing, fitted to inspire genius, to set on 
ire the whole soul with divine enthusiasm, and to 
lummon forth a giant heart upon a pathway of 
iver-abounding activity and joy in its service, 
would seem strange, if not ridiculous, to multi- 
tudes. Some can understand how one might find. 
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perchance, in a president's or professor's chair, a 
little pleasure, or, at least, excitement, in the work 
of teaching ; for there is honor in the name. What 
a bauble ! Honor is not a thing of circumstance, 
but of character ; not of titles, but of actions. 
But how, the wonder is, how can any one find 
aught to captivate and stir his soul in the dull, 
prosaic life of a schoolmaster ? In many commu- 
nities, indeed, this honorable designation stands in 
very much the same repute, for dignity, as the 
names tinker, cobbler, peddler, and the like. And, 
to make the marvel perpetual, that any should ever 
admire the employment of a practical teacher, so- 
ciety pertinaciously closes, and beeps closed with 
iron-handed obstinacy, every door to genius in this 
divine occupation, but that which, by the help of 
God, it forces open for itself: offering ordinarily 
but a pittance for one's support, and withholding 
the praise which it bestows on the same amount of 
talent in every other field of demonstration ; while, 
to complete its all but positive interdict, practi- 
cally, upon a calling so noble in itself, and so neces- 
sary to its own continued life and power, it stands 
and gazes agape, in stupid wonder, at such as can 
hear, amid the Babel voices of this world, any loud 
call without, or feel any warm impulse stirring 
within, to enter into its delightful labors. Men 
have an eye for vaulting, momentary heroism ; hut, 
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for that of ever-repeated, earnest, glowing, unselfish 
toil for others, whether itself seen or unseen and 
whether admired or even despised, embanked and 
embowered, like a strong stream running through 
deep channels, in the truths and the promises of 
God, it has no appreciation. 

The cause of God is thus not only everywhere 
cheapened in this world ; but even the very mode 
and style of His perpetual joyous employment of 
His own infinite powers and resources. The grand, 
ever-active life of God Himself is that of a great, 
wise, infinitely tender and watchful educator of all 
His children. He made the physical universe, in 
order to people it with happy, intelligent beings, 
fashioned in his own image, to enjoy his high com- 
pany forever. And, when having made the theatre 
for their action, and themselves to occupy it, what 
remains to be done but to develop and perfect 
them for his own blissful communion ! Thus the 
very end of creation itself is Education ; and the 
glory of God, as a Creator, terminates in his glory 
as an Educator. Surely what engages his great 
attributes and resources, at all times, in full exer- 
cise, may well employ ours ; and what suffices to 
fill his boundless nature with joy, will suffice cer- 
tainly to fill our own. In nothing docs He admit 
lis into such grand intimacy with himself, as in the 
work of fashioning character, and of opening and 
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directing forever the latent capabilities and r 
destinies of the immortal mind. Such, yes ! such 
is the vocation that even Christian men consider, 
among the commonest in the world, appropriate, in 
its veiy aims and terms, for men of phlegmatic 
mould, who have not energy enough for traffic 01 
political contention, or any such talents as would 
make them shine in some sphere of ostentatious 
self-exhibition ; whiie, all the time, no calling re- 
quires such a breadth of preparation in order to 
meet its real demands ; none such a variety of all 
high characteristics in combination ; and none so 
much energy bodily, intellectual and spiritual, for 
its right execution. Shame on such base thoughts 
as, consciously or unconsciously, put open dishonor 
on man's nature and on God's ; as well as on all 
the deep spiritual mystery of this life and the 
splendors of the life to come, opening, in full view, 
before the soul that is truly trained to receive and 
enjoy them. All Nature waits on man, to light 
him on his way to Heaven : the mountains stand 
in their quiet strength around him, as if the very 
sentinels of God, to see that he has time and space 
for his work of high self-advancement. For this 
the stars watch over him in their courses ; and for 
this, like ministering angels, the seasons come and 
go in the revolving circle of the year. Nothing on 
earth is great but man : man, made to be within 
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the outward temple of nature erected for hia wor- 
ship, himself the soul-temple of Him who, while he 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, does 
dwell with him who is of an humble and a contrite 
heart. " Lord ! what is man ! " how grand are the 
proportions of his being ! " that thou Bhouldest be 
mindful of him, and the Son of man, that thou 
shouldest visit him ! " For six thousand years has 
God brooded lovingly over our race, in the outward 
world of sight and sound, so full of change ; and in 
all the inward consciousness of ever wakeful thought, 
in order to attract us, one and all, in our affections, 
to himself. Hail therefore to the men that enter, 
unattended by the crowd, into the deep sympathies 
of His groat nature, the very Holy of Holies in his 
heart ; and that earnestly employ their time and 
strength in the same sublime sphere of interest and 
action in which he occupies his whole being. This 
was the business of which the Great Teacher spoko, 
when he said to the mass of indifferent and unem- 
ployed listeners around him, dull-eyed to all true 
conceptions of either God's nature or their own, 
" Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ! " and this was the work to which he al- 
luded, at another time, when he said, " My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work." 

Like what "a crackling therefore of thorns 
under a pot," full of noise without sense, does it 
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seem to one, whose ear is open to such voices, to 
hear a parent say, as so many do virtually, and 
some even openly, to a son : 1; Choose any calling 
but that of a schoolmaster or a clergyman," as if 
there were any offices so high, to he filled or found 
out of Heaven, "for nowhere will you find such 
toil, and nowhere such poor pay." What pettiness 
is this ! How do such forget that man does not 
live by bread alone 1 There was a peculiar signifi- 
cance in the appointment of the great temptation 
of bread to the Saviour, as his first trial in entering 
on public life, as it is under the pressure of this 
temptation that men everywhere so readily suc- 
cumb. Bread ! bread ! the body ! time ! mam- 
mon t these are the watchwords of the Evil One in 
all ages. But a man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth. There 
is an inner life of the heart, a life full of deep, glad 
thoughts, affections and impulses, following each 
other in a broad and constant outflow and overflow, 
of which such earthly minds know nothing : the 
life of a magnanimous nature, ever waiting, like 
God himself, to be gracious unto all, and to com- 
municate, without let or hindrance, the riches of 
its goodness unto the whole world of men around. 

In the many appeals made to the young, in 
either brief occasional addresses from our most 
thoughtful earnest men, or in those more formally 
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prepared, with a full circumspection of life and its 
high demands, for our selectest college assemblies, 
who has ever witnessed an effort to stir their spirit 
of patriotism, or of general philanthropy, or of large 
Christian usefulness, by the claims and the charms 
of the work of education ? Where is the professed 
teacher even who is known to publicly magnify his 
office as unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by any 
other in beauty, honor, power and joy ? And, 
even in respect to the chances of emolument, which 
so many covet as the chief recommendation of any 
employment ; although those having such thoughts, 
only or chiefly, are interdicted, by their very lust 
for gold, from entering truly into a vocation that 
demands the utmost purity of sentiment and pur- 
pose, in reference to both its objects and its sub- 
jects : what might not be said, in behalf of a profes- 
sion, where so many openings for enterprise abound, 
as well as so many opportunities for introducing 
higher standards and ideals of achievement ; and 
where noble aims and efforts will be sure to place 
their happy possessor, in such glorious contrast with 
a vast crowd of laborers in the same field? 

We hear the three learned professions often 
alluded to, law, theology and medicine ; as if there 
were not three times three ; as, those of education 
also and of editorship, practical chemistry, civil en- 
gineering, architectural and mechanical drafting 
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and public lecturing. Could any greater tradition- 
ary absurdity be perpetrated than that of leaving 
out from among the learned professions the one, on 
which they all depend for their very existence ; 
especially, when the title itself, Doctor or Teacher, 
given to him who excels in them, is one denoting 
the tact, that now its honored recipient is deemed 
capable of instructing novices, in the elements of 
his vocation ! And what a double dishonor is done 
to the work of education, in not only taking away 
its name, as a profession, but also in transferring 
the very title of those engaged in it to others. 

Let no one enter upon the sublime work of the 
Educator, whose own high appreciation of its value 
does not impel, or, at least, attract him to its de- 
lightful labors. Mean thoughts will infallibly break 
forth, from beneath the Burface of whatever enter- 
prise we undertake with them. Let only such come 
into this sacred employment as have heard, in the 
depths of a consciousness illuminated with God's 
felt presence, His voice summoning them impera- 
tively hither. All true hearts have a call from 
htm, to do what he appoints ; and no one is asked 
of God to teach, whose heart is not aglow with love 
to him and to man, as his child, and who does not 
feel that nothing on earth has charms to his soul like 
the joy of training his own heart, and the hearts 
of others, to all manliness and godliness. Call 
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it enthusiasm, who will ; still the fact remains, that 
no man ever undertakes to imbed his own character 
and life, deeply and permanently, in his age, whose 
heart is not on tire with the thought that ho is 
working for God. Under the power of instincts, 
bruised and broken it is true, but yet divine, the 
ancients felt the near approach of their imaginary 
gods in every thing, and introduced them into all 
their philosophy, poetry, history and art ; and, in 
their dramas, they actually brought them down 
from above, by formal machinery, upon the stage. 
A present deity was the necessary seasoning to a 
Greek's mind, of every thing seen or done in life. 
Here was the power of divination, of augury, of the 
priesthood and of those oracles, which, heard every- 
where as the voice of God, conld, at any time, set 
the whole world in motion, or bring it to a sudden 
solemn pause. Thus Homer's heroes were all, to 
the mass around them, Jove-born. So, Numa had 
nightly interviews with the goddess Egeria ; and 
Socrates was guided by an attending genius. And, 
so, the most wonderful of all human lives, for aim 
and scope and energy and issue, the Apostle Paul's, 
became what it was, under the inspiration of that 
great Master, who made it His own meat and drink 
to do his Father's will, by the purpose to know 
nothing among his fellow-men but Jesus Christ, the 
Crucified. The star of destiny, ff which Napoleon 
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so often spoke, was, in Luther's mouth, the word 
and the will of God. So is it always : no man is 
really great whose eye is not ever fixed on what is 
heyond and ahove. The moral hero is such, be- 
cause he seems to himself to stand, at all times, 
under a vast overshadowing future, as under the 
brow of some high mount of solemn vision. God 
seems over him and around him and within him. 
His life holds its place, as the full moon to the sun, 
directly over against a divine object, and is, in all 
its light and strength, but the manifestation of his 
conceptions of its attractions and demands. " Cast 
ye down her battlements ; for they are not the 
Lord's" — is a sentence written by the angel of 
death, not only on the walls of ancient Jerusalem, 
but also on all other human walls and human plans, 
that are built in a state of separation from God. 

Let no one therefore venture, heedlessly or com- 
plainingly, into this greatest of all human callings ; 
for he goes with such a spirit into the very work 
and presence of God, as a horse into the battle, not 
knowing that it is for his life. My brethren, saith 
the Divine word, " be not many " of you " masters " 
or Teachers ; " knowing that thereby," that ns, if 
unfaithful, "yc shall receive the greater condemna- 
tion." But let not him, who finds a soldier's zeal 
stirring in his veins to do battle in so large a field, 
tremble or pause, because of the greatness of the 
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undertaking. God will aid him ; and, if man 
thinks lightly of his toils, Heaven does not. To 
such an one, if to any upon earth, God is ever 
beckoning to mount upwards, with ever new glad- 
ness of spirit, into His own blissful company and 
communion forever. 

In many things, the work of true Christian- 
education is above that of the ministry ; if not in 
its aims, yet in the variety, adaptation and power 
of its appliances, and in the immediateness, deter- 
minateness and perpetually renewed productiveness 
of the results gained by their use. The minister 
teaches indeed, but he does not train. He teaches 
at intervals, while the Educator does his work of 
love from day to day. The preacher points to the 
right path, but he cannot make his hearers walk in 
it ; he cannot constrain the will and hind it firmly 
to its duty ; nor can he use the power of personal 
authority and discipline, or bring his own entire in- 
dividuality, with all its freight of knowledge, prin- 
ciple and power, to bear upon his people, as can 
the teacher upon his pupils. He devotes his efforts 
also to those whose habits have become thoroughly 
indurated by length of time, and who have long 
since lost their fresh and natural sensibility to the 
truth. The very hearts, all full of the fire and flow 
of youth, which he neglects, the hope of the world 
and of the church, are those on whom the Teacher 
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exerts all bis energy, plastic under the gentlest 
touches of his hand, and tenderly respons 'e to all 
hie ideas and feelings. 

To be a true Teacher, of tbe highest ii nensions 
of power and qualification, requires a b eadth of 
resources and qualities natural and acquired, a 
depth and fulness of means, tact in impressing one's 
self on others amounting almost to a species of per- 
sonal magnetism, skill in government, talent in ex- 
position, power in analysis, fulness of knowledge, 
readiness of illustration, a sense of the beautiful in 
nature, art and language, a simplicity of character, 
a singleness of aim, a patience of spirit, a steadiness 
of purpose, an acquaintance with human nature 
and a development of religious feeling and principle, 
as well as an energy of will, a fire of thought and 
an amount of physical vigor ; which, assembled 
together, make this field of human endeavor alto- 
gether paramount to every other in its demands 
upon the whole man, his whole time, his whole 
heart, and his whole strength within and without, 
at all times, in all things. No marvel is it that 
there are so many poor teachers ! for in no other 
style of man is such a height and breadth of man- 
hood necessary. 

II. Some of the great normal principles, of the 
true mode of conducting the Higher Christian Edu» 
cation. 
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let. Its great, all- in forming life and spirit must 
be true, earnest, practical Christianity. 

" The truth as it is in Jesus ! " what a volume 
of meaning is there in these few bright words of 
Revelation ! All truth, flows out from Him upon 
the universe, and, dispensing its blessings every- 
where, circles round again, with its results, through 
all the vast circumference of things, to the same 
grand reservoir in his heart from which it started. 
He is the way, the truth and the life. Science, 
history, nature, providence, experience, all point to 
Him as the centre of every thing great and good : 
the All in all, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever. No motor-power can be applied to the in- 
tellect and heart of teacher or scholar, like love to 
him. Every other influence is finite, in its scope 
and duration. No stimulus to effort is worthy of 
man's nature, of his high powers, of his possible 
attainments and pleasures, and of that unending, 
gorgeous future, of which his life here is but the 
vestibule, except that of Christ's love to him and 
his love to Christ. Under the power of steady, 
burning affection for him, all tendencies to waste of 
talent or of time, all aimless, objectless habits of 
thought will disappear as tow before the fire. In 
right relations to him, perpetual joy will be ever 
coursing through the heart, turning what others 
deem life's burdens into its greatest pleasures ; 
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since, carried for him, they become labors of love, 
offerings of friendship of a sweet odor, not only to 
him hut also to the heart that bears thorn into his 
presence. With what full concentration of energy 
and delight can a Teacher, under the power of com- 
plete devotion to Jesus Christ, address himself to 
his cherished work : cherished in itself, as having 
great dimensions of its own, cherished in its rela- 
tions to all his personal aptitudes of thought, feel- 
ing and action, and cherished, above all, in its rela- 
tions of service to him who made man, and made 
him to be his own glorious temple forever. How 
can such an one be literally anxious for nothing, 
except to please him who hath called him to enter, 
with Himself, into His own high labor of love. 

There has been so little good education in the 
world, as there has been also so little good govern- 
ment in it, because what toil has been expended 
has not been expended for him. This is the reason 
why the march of the ages has been so slow, and 
that each generation in succession advances so little, 
and with such an agony of effort, beyond the one 
preceding. It is the perpetuation of poor, imper- 
fect education at home and at school that keeps up 
Buch a perpetuation of sin and sorrow in the world. 
When every one teaches for him and studies for 
him, with no stinted outlay of time and money and 
effort, summoning with gladness every moment, 
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every thought and every faculty and appliance, to 
the work of glorifying him in all things, what an 
irrepressible outburst of all manliness and heroism, 
and earnest intellectual activity, and of high litera- 
ture, and of philosophy and poetry, and all human 
greatness and goodness, will be exhibited over the 
whole face of human society ! What an argument 
therefore does the present sad state of our world 
thunder in our ears, for a radical and universal n 
form in the work of education t This earth mad_ 
with such variety and fulness of preparation, to be 
the outer court of the world above, has become but 
the purlieus of perdition. Practical heathenism 
everywhere prevails. The world is in a heath- 
state : deserts abound, where the lily of the val- 
ley, the rose of Sharon and the cedars of Lebanon, 
the Lord's cedars for the Lord's house, should be 
found in abundance. 

To the ancients the highest stimulus to action, 
was the desire of fame. To many a man in Chris 
tendom, a higher impulse has come, although not 
the highest, from a sort of general ethical sense of 
duty, which has been but a merely intensified ex- 
pression for private honor or public expectation. 
Thus Bonaparte used to say that he hated the 
English, because they were always talking so much 
about duty ; and so Lord Nelson said at Trafalgar, 
" England expects every man to do his duty." But 
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how different in its power to stir the conscience and 
to sway the life in any field of effort, is tHe sense 
of duty, as a mere philosophical or poetical abstrac- 
tion, a misty phantom of the half awakened moral 
nature, compared with the vision of duty as an an- 
gel lull of heavenly beauty from on high, and as but 
another name for the obligation to love and serve 
Jesus Christ in all things, who is the bright and 
morning-star of time and the glory of eternity. 
Whether for action or endurance, whether for height 
of aim, or breadth of movement or depth of pur- 
pose, whether for energy of mind or health of body, 
whether for greatness of results to others or of en- 
joyment to one's self, there is nothing in the uni- 
verse, that can be for a moment substituted for 
direct, earnest, practical love to the Saviour ; and 
there is nothing, which, brought into comparison 
with it, is not infinitely disparaged by the. con- 
trust. 

2dly. The higher Christian education must he 
conducted on the principle that the body is made 
for the miud, rather than the mind for the body. 

Simple as this statement is, its just inferences 
will he found to be quite antagonistic to many of 
the prevailing ideas and modes of education. The 
power of matter over mind is very great, and far 
more determinative of individual and social devel- 
opment than most imagine ; and bodily organiza- 
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tion and temperament have much more to do with 
the varieties of intellectual ma.nife.r.ationand moral 
character, than is generally allowed ; hut greater 
hy far is the influence of the mind over the body, 
over its health, its energy and its heauty. There 
is no stimulus to the circulatory, nervous or even 
muscular system, equal for real inward vitality to 
that of an ever-active, eager, joyous mind, perpet- 
ually travelling on high courses of thought and 
feeling, towards great commanding objects. Heroes 
are always hale : their very thoughts give vigor to 
their nerves ; and men, in the full tide of activity 
and prosperity in business, are usually men of 
abounding health. Success is on this principle, a 
great minister to the welfare of the body. In this 
lies the benefit of travel : it stimulates the mind, 
which in turn excites to favorable action, by the 
impulse of its cheerful sprightly moods of feeling, 
all the forces of the material organism, with which 
it is so strangely and delicately interlinked. The 
true hygiene of the body is mental and moral 
hygiene. Grief wastes, care deadens, and anxiety 
corrodes all the inward subtle vitalities of our being. 
Hence the physiological, as well as spiritual, beauty 
of the rule appointed for us by our great Maker : 
rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say rejoice ! 
Joy is ever the deep abiding possession of God's 
heart : and as our hearts are fashioned to be like 
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His, although in such diminutive proportions i t 
height and scope, such is- the state ordained for v~, 
to the inspiring vitalizing influence of which the 
working of all our faculties is adjusted. Hence the 
wicked, who are like the troubled sea casting up 
mire and dirt, are not to live out half their days ; 
while the righteous shall flourish like the green 
bay-tree ; and hence also the command to children 
to obey their parents, that they may live long in the 
land. 

The great determining laws, therefore, of our 
compound nature are the laws of the mind. The 
body is made for the mind, as its tabernacle and 
its movable apparatus of mechanical powers, and 
adapted skilfully to it in all its relations, suscept: 
bilities and uses, as an engine to the force which 
to diffuse its energy through all its springs and 
wheels. The conditions therefore of vigor, enlarge- 
ment and conscious pleasure, perpetually, to the 
mind, are the conditions by which the time, 
aims and enterprise of the whole man should be 
gauged. 

And what are these conditions ? They are 
two-fold. The first of them is ceaseless activity in 
gaining knowledge ; so as to come, both receptively 
and potentially, into full relationship, with the 
spirit and the understanding, to the surrounding 
, with which it has already so fixed and 
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Formal a connection ; and the second is a constant 
earnest outlay of power, as a cause, adequate to 



its appointed 

way : taking 

mmortal nature, 



work effects of its own : ever a 
superiority over all obstacles in i 
the helm, by the divine right of its ii 
over all the forces and circumstances of life ; and, 
when acting according to its noblest capabilities, 
lavishly bestowing its acquisitions and energies 
upon others, for their profit and their joy. For 
ceaseless action work and progress, the mind is 
made! Without opportunity for them, it stagnates 
at once within itself. Ennui, the only other ele- 
ment necessary to be added in full strength to a 
deep damning sense of guilt, to make a hell on 
earth within the soul itself, extinguishes in its dark 
abyss every treasure and pleasure given to us from 
above. No wonder that men of vacant heads and 
hearts desire, and laugh wildly when uttering the 
wish, " to kill Time," himself indeed their best 
friend, but made by their own misconduct their 
worst enemy ; and that they call their boisterous 
mirth, in attempting to do it, pastime. 

But have not many, even good men, intellectual 
men and professional educators too, views which are, 
practically at least, quite at variance with these ? 
What multitudes on earth spoil nature, truth, re- 
ligion, life and art, by their own false theories, for 
themselves and others. The mass of men are in- 
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deed but mere tinkers with themselves and with 
every thing on which they lay their hands. Com- 
mend us to the man who receives every thing nat- 
urally into the depths of his being from without, 
and goes forth naturally with his whole soul to 
every outward object from within. Who knows 
where such men are to be found ? Not so perti- 
naciously absurd are the Flathead Indians, in try- 
ing to alter the appointed shape of the head, or the 
Chinese, that of the foot, or a Parisian belle, that of 
the waist, as are vast numbers of even intelligent 
men, in imposing on their hearts and on their 
minds the unnatural restraints often called fash- 
ionable or politic, which they have invented, to the 
full free outburst and force of their inner life : thus 
setting aside with their follies, whether self-origina- 
ted or traditionary, the very ordinances of God. 

How many parents, students and teachers, of 
every grade of talent and knowledge, suppose that 
there is something very exhausting and even dan- 
gerous in protracted earnest study ; and that one 
must treat both his body and mind, in respect to 
mental toil, as if broken vases, that need the most 
careful handling, in order to keep them from falling 
asunder under the pressure of life's burdens. One 
would think that there was enough stolidity in this 
world, without having any of the leaders of socie- 
ty stultify themselves, to any degree, by theory, 
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When a scholar's health fails, it is the common, as 
it is certainly a very easy, solution of the enigma, 
and one which the mass are always ready to accept 
at once, to say, that he has killed himself by too 
much mental labor. Other men die of all sorts of 
diseases, endemic and epidemic ; but scholars of 
only one, too much study. With what a bIiow of 
wisdom, that costs nothing but goes far, does many 
a doctor after measuring a youth's pulse that habit- 
ually eats too much, or studies and sleeps in a close 
room, or indulges in vicious habits, say to his par- 
ents, while raising his spectacles and looking gravely 
around, in order to prepare the way for some won- 
derful announcement, " Your son delves too deeply 
into his books ; his brain is large, as might of 
course be expected in the noble scion of such a 
noble stock; let him relinquish all study at once 
and have free scope out of doors " ! The doctor is 
pleased with his own wisdom, and the dispensation 
which it gives him from any farther thought, aa 
well as with the fee secured by so little effort : the 
parents are pleased with the distinguished capaci- 
ties of their son, and are willing to abide the need- 
ful time, for their best development ; while the child 
himself is delighted to escape the laws and restraints 
of earnest mental and moral culture, and will tram- 
ple, with as much devotion to theory, as any of the 
parties in the premises, all the treasures that he 
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had begun to gather as an intellectual and im- 
mortal being under his feet. The love of labor, the 
desire for knowledge, the sense of his own higher 
nature, the training of his mind to right aims, 
efforts, habits and achievements, all these are 
thrown by system, as if doing God himself service, 
like chaff into the fire. The edifice of his future 
character and destiny which a teacher's loving 
hands had been, carefully and prayerfully, con- 
structing with all science and skill, is, from the 
fatal hour described, not only to bo neglected and 
to fall into decay; but is even to be zealously pulled 
down to its very foundations. How many has every 
teacher of wide experience thus seen spoiled, forever 
spoiled, that is robbed, for this is the meaning of 
the word, robbed for life of what they might have 
been. Not a greater crisis is it to a tree, to be dug 
up or blown over by the roots when in its full 
summer-bloom. Thoughts, desires, impulses and 
habits, that before were vigorous, are ever after- 
wards paralyzed. The idea has taken possession, 
as if with a demon's spite, of the before glowing 
soul, panting for every excellence, that there is a 
ban in its own feeble nature upon every thing but 
mediocrity and irregularity of effort ; and that 
therefore it must content itself, with being what it 
can, rather than what it would. With what glad- 
ness does he who loves to ruin men, read that uni- 
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versal epitaph of all students who die early : " Here 
rests a poor soul who killed himself by hard study." 
The final analysis indeed of the causes of disease 
and death, among professional men generally, is 
thus stated in all directions ; and the form of the 
statement we have copied literally from a recent 
daily paper : " He broke down at last, from the re- 
action upon the system of an overtasked brain." 
How different the idea thus insinuated, about the 
dangerousness of thorough mental industry, from 
that involved in such commands of God, as " not to 
be slothful in business," " to do what our hands 
find to do with our might " and to remember that 
" herein is our Heavenly Father glorified, that we 
bear much fruit." Well does Satan know that if 
earnest mental toil can be kept at a discount in 
this world, a perpetual extinguisher will be thereby 
put upon any large or desirable growth of religion 
in society. Who ever thinks of ascribing a scholar's 
poor health to the selfishness of his aims : a feet 
which if true, as in so many cases it is, would alone 
rob him of all the stimulus to action and enjoyment, 
without which the Divine Mind itself, with all its 
other vast resources, would be no longer divine or 
happy, the stimulus of love, as well as the power 
of the greatest of all objective summons, in the 
supreme claims of God upon the soul, to the high 
and broad action of all his faculties. Who refers 
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liia maladies, at any time, to the indulgence of 
constant cares and anxieties, which eat away in- 
evitably the root of every lofty sentiment and hope 
that they attack. Without joy, it is aa impossible 
for either body or mind to put on beauty or strength, 
or even to keep them when acquired, as for the 
lungs or heart to maintain their normal action, in 
air full of corruption, or for steam to be generated 
in abundance with insufficient water or fuel. Who 
ascribes the failure of a student's health to constant 
improprieties in food and clothing ? Who, to that 
almost universal plague of all our houses and public 
buildings, carbonic acid gas, with which almost all 
students, by thoughtless or even wanton indiffer- 
ence to the subject, allow themselves to be sur- 
rounded and poisoned, both by day and night ? 
No wonder that such need frequent vacations, and 
that both teachers and scholars, of such a sort, are 
ready to volunteer their testimony to the exhaustive 
effects of real study. Many even imagine them- 
selves half ready to go mad, at times ; they are 
such amazing thinkers ! and then how many stories 
are there, of brain-cracked geniuses, as of heart- 
broken lovers ; and what an argument against being 
a genius, or ever indulging in love ! But a really 
great student is, in this country at least, a rare 
specimen of our race. It has never been the au- 
thor's lot, although associated with scholars all his 
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days, to come in contact with a man, who could 
justly be described as hurting himself by hard 
study. The nearest apparent approximation to 
such a fact, to be found within the bounds of his 
experience, occurred in the case of that distinguished 
oriental scholar, Nordheimer, who died so soon after 
coming to this country ; but, on inquiry of him it 
proved, that the cause of the injury done to his 
health was not too vigorous aetion of the mind as 
such, but too little sleep ; since, for years he had 
allowed himself, when in Germany, but three hours 
repose at night, and that on three chairs, in full 
dress, under the call of an alarm-clock. Such sys- 
tematic self-abuse would have killed any one, but 
an enthusiastic, happy student, long before it did 
that devoted and spirited linguist. 

Nothing, next to worship and direct beneficence 
to others, so fills the heart with such sweet all-per- 
vasive satisfaction, as active and energetic habits of 
thought, perpetually busy in exploring the outer 
universe which God has made, and the inward rela- 
tions of science, doctrine, providence or secondary 
agency, by which its wondrous harmonies are fash- 
ioned and established. Let earnest vigorous study 
abound, not only for its own sake but also as one of 
the surest means of bodily health ; but always let 
it be with a brain supplied, as freely in doors with 
air, vital air, as if out of doors. There is nothing 
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that this age, from whatever point we survey its 
wants, needs more, physically, intellectually and 
morally, than thorough ventilation. 

And yet a voice has been recently raised, a pro- 
fessional voice from one of our large cities, and mul- 
tiplied with many echoes through the public press, 
as if place and form and repetition might give it 
some importance, warning our Boards of Education 
to reduce at once the term of daily study in the 
Public Schools to three hours, as ;i matter of simple 
duty to the next generation. Quite as good advice 
would it be, for the physical profit of the coming 
age, to propose a general public administration 
daily of opium to the whole community of young- 
sters, in order to make them keep their limbs still 
long enough to accumulate a little more fat. The 
bane of this world now is too little thought, too 
little study, too little growth and grasp of mind, 
too little occupation with the objects of reason, 
science, truth and faith. 

The fountain of perpetual youth in the heart 
has often been said to be Poetry ; it should rathei 
be called Thought : thought in whatever high earn- 
est form, but especially in those forms which are 
most full of activity without, and gladness within. 
Merchants, fa rim: rs. mechanics and others, if arriv- 
ing at extreme old age, often if not generally pass 
away from earth through the cloud of second child- 
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hood. But thinkers, scholars, philosophers, poets 
have, in great numbers, like Samuel Johnson dying 
when 76 years old ; Leibnitz when 70 ; Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel when 84 ; Goethe when 83 ; our 
own Emmons* when 95 ; or Alexander Humboldt, 
who has just deceased at 90 and over ; and Jacob 
Grimm now abounding in many and great labors, 
at the age of more than 70 ; been hale and healthy, 
with the fire of their youth undimmed in their eye, 
and the natural strength of their heart unabated, to 
the end. 

When one points to the Germans, as a hardy 
long-lived happy nation of severe students, the re- 
ply is often made : " Oh yes ! but the climate of 
Germany is very different from this : there is some 
undefinable element, unfortunately, quite peculiar 
to our North American atmosphere, that forbids here 
such close, mental application." How strange that 
no one has ever discovered the influence of this 
marvellous fact upon our bodily characteristics and 
enjoyments ! But no ! that would not be a profit- 

" In "The Rerleet.inris of a Visitor, in Ide's Memoir of Emmons" 
(Vol. 1, p. 169 of Inf ro duct ion) occurs (tic following passage, of 
special interest in this connection : " The clergy of New England 
tasked themselves, .is if llnv were of antediluvian mould. We road 
of the two Edwardsea, Hopkins, Sroalley, Stiles, Channoey and 
Dwight as at their books thirteen, fourteen, fill eon and sometimes 
eighteen houra of the day. Dr. Emmons, in this respect equalled 
any of them." 
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able part of the plan of " the mystery of iniquity," 
in the world. It is only the mind, and that only 
in its higher uses and attainments, that is endanger- 
ed in our too oxygenated, or changeable, or other- 
wise faulty, atmosphere. We are indeed a nation 
of dyspeptics, but not because the air given to as 
to breathe is not a:; good as that of any other nation 
under heaven ; but because all our arrangements 
are adapted to exclude it, and to substitute in its 
place the most deadly gas on earth : necessary in- 
deed to all vegetation, and so indirectly necessary 
to us : a part of all the beauty of nature, and of 
the very sustenance of life, but yet itself directly 
fetal to our lungs and nerves. We read almost 
daily of persons suffocated in vats and subterranean 
caves and old wells ; and yet, shutting our doors 
and windows with great care, as we retire to sleep, 
as if purposely to shut out the presence of our best 
friend, we prepare for ourselves systematically a 
bath of the same poison in our chambers and rise 
out of it in the morning, as from our seats also in 
churches, lecture-rooms, concert-halls and railroad 
cars, sick and ready to say, like the youth in Scrip- 
ture returning from the field to die, and for the 
same reason, because the hand of death is resting, 
for the time, upon our shoulders : " my head ! oh 
toy head ! " And how do multitudes continue the 
same course of constant self-poisoning day after 
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day, sick and discouraged, and wonder why God did 
dash our cup of earthly sweets with so many daily 
ills, and long for their spiritual body, as one, that, 
in a better sphere, shall he ever free from all the 
trials of their mortal life. Our common form of 
salutation, in meeting each other, however casually, 
is one that implies that every man expects to find 
his neighbor ailing in some way. The only ventila- 
tion to which most have yet attained, whose eyes 
are at all open to its necessity, amounts simply to 
great care to ventilate one's rooms, after they hare 
left them ; as if out of respect to the general clean- 
liness of the house itself, instead of ventilating 
them, when present themselves to enjoy the benefit 
of such ever-changing, pure, refreshing air, as God 
himself always carefully gives to those who take the 
air as he furnishes it for them, in the outer temple 
of His works. How strange that the first prescrip- 
tion given by the physician to a valetudinarian, 
" to take the air," every day, and more and more 
according to his strength, should never be thought 
of afterwards by him as a role of health when 
well ; or that any one should suppose, that it is any 
the less healthy, when taken pure in doors, than 
when taken out of doors. There never was a nation 
that closeted itself, on theory, in confined apart- 
ments, like our own : not the Greeks or Romans, 
whose life was literally an out-of-door life ; nor the 
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Germans French or English, who are all much 
more addicted to the air, than are we. And what a 
terrible compensation do we receive for anch utter 
neglect of the essential conditions of health, in our 
two great national disuses, dyspepsia and con- 
sumption ! 

In what weak and even dishonorable ways, do 
good men, so called, often speak of God ! A youth, 
for example, violates all the rules of health and the 
conditions of protracted life, and ere long by an ac- 
cumulation of many transgressions , each small and 
unnoticed at the time, brings on a crisis which he 
alone has prepared ; and parents and friends stand 
gazing and wondering at the scene, and exclaim, 
"what a pity! what a mysterious providence ! that 
such a charming youth should fall so suddenly and 
so early, in the field." 

Many, if not most, of our colleges and boarding 
schools are quite entitled to be called, skmghter- 
houscs : so great is tb.3 sacrifice in them of health 
and strength. College classes, often, and it is be- 
lieved generally, contain at their graduation but 
half of the whole number that have belonged to 
them throughout their course. Half have fallen by 
the way, during four years ; and this of boys from 
the best families of the land : all of course, as most 
people please the devil in thinking and saying, by 
hard study. The necessity of an actual and con- 
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slant change of the air to be breathed, by day and 
night, whether taking it as prepared by the Maker 
of it and us, or preparing it for ourselves, is a fact 
yea a law not yet known, or, if known, recognized 
by teachers in our colleges and seminaries ; who sit 
themselves in close rooms all day long, and hear 
their recitations in narrow apartments, breathing 
with thirty or forty pupils, for two and three hours 
daily, air that is made unfit for respiration in a 
few minutes : not only not insisting on a perpetual 
renovation of the air themselves, but laughing 
heartily or at least secretly at those who do, as 
being crotchety and angular enough in their views : 
not seeing meanwhile, as those around them do, in 
their own pale faces and slow gait and languid 
manner, that they are steadily and surely drinking 
every day for themselves a draught of the cup of 
death. 

3dly. Another of the great guiding principles 
in the work of the higher Christian education, one 
fundamental to its right prosecution is this : that 
true education is, in each individual case, a develop- 
ment of what is within, instead of an accretion from 
without. 

On this cardinal idea hinge many subordinate 
ones of importance. The teacher who has such a 
conception of his work will regard the stimulation 
of his pupil's mind to great wakefulness and energy 
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of action, as one of his own perpetual duties and 
pleasures. The art of successfully stimulating 
another's mind to ever higher thoughts and nobler 
aims, is, whether for subjective intellectuality or 
objective usefulness, one of the highest of all arts. 
He will accordifjgly address himself, as does an en- 
thusiastic gardener to the work of cherishing and 
perfecting a favorite plant, to the grand inspiring 
enterprise of educating, that is, as the word signi- 
fies in its component elements, constantly educing 
or drawing out, all the hidden riches of bis scholar's 
whole inward self, as prepared by his Maker with 
all wisdom and love for the very purpose of such 
education. The stimulation that a loving Christian 
teacher will be ever bringing to bear, with the great- 
est possible intensity of force and constancy of ap- 
plication, upon a younger mind which God in his 
providence has given to him to train for him, while 
it will have within it all the constraints and pres- 
sure and goading impulse of authority and law, 
will yet be charged to fulness, like God's own style 
of government and influence over his intelligent 
creatures, with all winning, inviting, beckoning 
elements of thought and feeling and manner. Such 
a teacher will be ever iu the van of his work, and 
of his pupils, bearing the banner before them of the 
highest possible progress in it. How different such 
treatment of a scholar, in its influence upon him. 
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compared with that of indulging him in his own 
ideas and ways, for which he may often ask and 
indeed stand waiting, as a privilege, only to despise 
him who ought to refuse it, if, on the contrary, he 
weakly grants its bestowal. In the one case, the 
pupil's real good is seen and felt to be the startiog 
point and inspiration of every movement ; in the 
other, he is his own guide ; and the teacher is 
rightly viewed, as both intellectually and morally, 
incompetent for the post of leadership. 

On the doctrine, that true education is a devel- 
opment, and not an accretion, hangs also the farther 
idea, that its great object is thorough mental dis- 
cipline, and not a mere accumulation of knowledge. 
The mind is to be trained to do each part of its 
appointed work in life, in the most perfect manner 
possible, whether in the form of endurance or of 
action. Drill makes the scholar, as it makes the 
soldier : steady, sturdy drill. Difficulties must be 
-set before him, and when in his ignorance or slug- 
gishness he draws back from the effort necessary to 
cor.quer them, he must be held persistently to the 
task. This is God's mode of developing talent, 
enterprise and piety in His kingdom : to set over 
against men the trials and necessities of life, iu 
such a way for number and size, that, if they do not 
arise and crush them, they must be inevitably 
crushed by them. By making however the efforts 
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adequate to a triumph, the soul is lifted up into 
the atmosphere of a new consciousness of itself and 
of a new vision of its privileges. Not only is it 
move blessed to give than to receive, but the active 
pleasures of our being, generally, are higher than the 
passive. God has therefore placed the prizes of 
earth and of heaven so near us, as to invite our 
desires by their size and their beauty, and yet so 
much above us, that we must climb hard and high, 
in order to obtain them. So must we purposely 
cast the pupil upon his own resources, and disci- 
pline him, not only to rely upon himself and do his 
own work, but also, when he does it, to do it with 
all his might, that neither he nor his Maker may be 
robbed, at any time, of the proper results of his 
agency. 

The idea that all real education is a develop- 
ment, instead of an accretion, will make its pos- 
sessor, if himself educated, an artist in his work. 
A true teacher is the greatest of artists. Every 
part of his work is carefully designed. He studies 
the mind itself, that he may comprehend fully what 
are its necessities, and what are its capabilities, as 
well as what are its germinal elements, and also 
their inward processes of growth. He studies the 
universe of matter and mind, without, that he may 
rightly understand the scope and field and forms 
of human activity. He studies life itself, its many 
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phases, wants and issues. Thus armed, he lays out 
every energy, with study and prayer and ingenu- 
ity and watchful observation, to educe and exalt all 
the fundamental capacities of his pupil's whole na- 
ture into full harmony with themselves, and into 
full correspondence with the many duties and op- 
portunities of the world around him. Had ever 
any other artist so wide a field, or so high a work, 
or so splendid a train of results attending him ? 
For the better appreciation of him and of his work, 
consider what are the achievements of a true edu- 
cation. 

§ 1. He who has obtained it has obtained the 
full use and possession of himself. The acts and 
states of his mind are under his own control, in re- 
spect to their direction, continuance and force. He 
has passed out of his state of intellectual childhood, 
when he had eyes but could not see, and ears but 
could not hear, all the glorious things around him 
and above him. He is, under the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, himself the lord of the world 
within, not in feeling as inflated with pride, but in 
fact, as the conscious owner and manager of its 
great and complicated forces. 

§ 2. He is in a state not only of natural, but 
also of skilfully developed, responsiveness to all 
influences and summons from without. The great 
argument of universal nature to every attentive ob- 
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server is beauty, perpetual divine beauty by day 
and night, in the heavens above and the earth be- 
neath and the waters that are under the earth. 
That beauty he sees, he feels, everywhere ; and bin 
heart looks out upon it, from a throne of gladness, 
rejoicing in it and in Him who made' it for the 
pleasure of his earthly children. 

The argument of humanity, as he gazes upon 
its dark waters, foaming out their own sin and 
Bhame, is pity. From every quarter he seems to 
himself to be implored for help and he hails the 
universal summons. He would do service to his fel- 
lows. True manliness seems to him to be essen- 
tially demonstrative of itself and perpetually com- 
municative of its treasures unto all men. 

And, as to the sweet influences from above 
distilling forever upon him from his Father's heart 
on high, they give him all the flavor of life. Hence 
comes the light, hence fall the showers, by which 
every grace and virtue in his heart are nourished. 
To smile with joy in the beams of His presence, to 
be covered with the adornments of his spirit, to 
minister to his glory and pleasure, is the very sum- 
mit of his desires and endeavors. His whole aim in 
life is to make, on the one hand, the greatest possi- 
ble use, as the steward of God, of all rtrivileges be- 
Btowed upon him, and, on the other, the greatest 
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possible outlay of every faculty and r 

loving friend, in the promotion of his kingdom. 

§ 3. He is in a state of perpetual normal growth, 
in susceptibility, power, usefulness and enjoyment. 
The main result of education, as a developing pro- 
cess, is " to draw out " the inner life of the man, 
in right proportions and into right directions. How 
often do we hear of a finished education ! The 
word is a misnomer : the conception is an impossi- 
bility. Not more deficient in finalities is eternity 
itself, than the mind of man. The scope of a true 
education is unlimited and illimitable. The intel- 
lect possessing the greatest dimensions of power or 
of attainment on earth, stands hut at the first be- 
ginnings of a series of endless progressions. But, 
to start rightly, to go forth towards the true objects 
of our being in a true manner ; this is the prohlem ; 
and the high divine work of the educator is, to ini- 
tiate those forms and habits of thought and feeling, 
of aim and action, out of whose full-flowing influ- 
ence may be realized to their possessor, by the very 
necessity of cause and effect, in ever unfolding man- 
ifestation, the highest, broadest, richest future, of 
which the soul is capable. 

What a work of art, therefore, of sublime and 
altogether unappreciated art, do the achievements 
of a real education show a true teacher's labor of 
life to be 1 
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4thly. Another of the great normal guiding prin- 
ciples, in the work of the higher Christian educa- 
tion, is this : that its ultimate end to the individual 
is character, 

As the scale of life's activities and pleasures is 
three-fold, hodily, intellectual and spiritual, and in 
the spiritual the others find their culmination and 
fulfilment ; so is it with the developments of our 
nature itself. The moral is the pinnacle of our 
whole being. The starting-point, as the terminus, 
of all virtue or vice and of all good or evil, expe- 
rienced or performed, are there. All the wondrous 
attributes of God draw their light and heat, their 
worth and beauty, from the central, all-controlling 
attribute of his love. It is God's character alone 
that makes him God, or that makes this universe 
properly His universe. But for his capacity for 
character, man would have no powers to be desired : 
none, that would not deserve to be dreaded, as pow- 
ers fitted only to lash and torment and destroy 
each other, in an uproar of never-ending contradic- 
tions. Whatever therefore is done in the work 
of education in a true way, must not only be done 
with design and skill ; but there must be also an 
ever-present, ever-constraining reference to the ques- 
tion of its influence upon the character of the pupil, 
the final issue of all the labor bestowed upon him 
there. 
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Character is commonly of a wild hap-hazard 
growth, in this world. The very phrase Subjective 
Art, and much more the statement, that this is the 
highest of all arts on earth or in Heaven would 
seem to- many who supjio.se them selves to be edu- 
cated Christian thinkers, a singular novelty. And 
yet there is nothing that mortals can do, which in- 
terests God in them personally, except the work of 
adorning themselves with those ornaments of the 
heart, which are in his sight of great price. True 
education makes the man himself, and not some 
mere outside addition to him, however beautiful or 
imposing. Every thing else is but a means to this 
great end : the building up of the inner temple of 
the soul, or the transfusion of as many divine ele- 
ments of thought and feeling, as possible, into the 
whole inner framework of one's being, as its perma- 
nent characteristics and its great ruling forces. 
Without such ideas and aims in his work, the 
teacher walks in a low and narrow path indeed ; 
but with them he walks on the very Highway of 
holiness, on which prophets and apostles and God's 
great army of heroes have ever gone up into the 
skies. 

All true mental and moral growth is self-growth : 
progress made for one's self by continued effort in a 
right direction, under the perpetual stimulus of a 
right will. Not the few who without many advan- 
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tages yet distinguish themselves, but all, with ad- 
vantages or without them, are self-made : some, 
indeed with greater facilities, purer models and 
more inspiring influences than others ; but all, self- 
made. A splendid character is hut the splendid 
accumulation, of a vast number of right choices and 
right deeds : the soul's own pile of all its past ideas 
and hopes : itself, in every thing that it has done 
and desired to do, throughout its entire history. 

As every thing in the universe has its uses out 
of itself, in a grand harmony of connections, de- 
pendences, influences and results ; and every thing 
material was made for something moral ; and things 
bodily and intellectual always culminate in things 
spiritual : so, to display character on God's part, 
and to form it on the part of His creatures, these 
are the ends, for which the whole universe was made. 
Time, space, creation, providence, redemption, all, 
have their common end and function here. The 
High Priest of this holy work on earth is the 
teacher. And what is to be his ideal of his calling, 
and of its true results? The elements of it are to 
be found in all the actual and all the possible of 
greatness and goodness, in all time and eternity and 
in all Heaven and earth. As the true conceptional 
model of any species of plant or animal, cannot be 
found in any one individual of the species in fact, 
but must be an aggregate of the excellences of all 
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individuals combined, so, the true ideal of human 
development must be composed of an assemblage of 
all the most bright and beautiful attainments of 
intellect, wisdom, science and skill, and of all the 
most lovely traits and noble dispositions conceiv- 
able of the soul. Unlike other artists, the Chris- 
tian educator is not left to form that ideal for him- 
self ; for it stands before his eye, in a beauty and 
magnificence all its own, in the person, life and 
spirit of Jesus Christ ; who came on earth not 
simply to die for us, but also, although forgotten 
by so many, to live for us, and to teach us in such 
a way, how to live for each other : telling us that 
except we have His spirit we are none of His. 

The whole end therefore of all true education is, 
on the one hand, to make the pupil like Christ in 
his character and in the style and sphere of his out- 
ward activity, and, on the other, to qualify him 
most thoroughly to fill out, at all times, the com- 
plete dimensions of his being with the greatest 
possible use of his time and strength and oppor- 
tunities for him. " Look to Jesus " ! is to be there- 
fore the one bright radiant guiding motto of the 
school-room, as of the church and the household, 

5thly. It is also a normal, guiding principle iu 
the work of all true education : that the highest 
influence that can be brought to bear upon it by 
the teacher, is that of his own personality. 
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The greatest influence exerted by any man is 
that which is insensible. Occasional influence is 
but the influence of occasions ; which have, from 
their very infrequency and temporary duration, but 
little effect upon the great current of human affairs. 
But the influence of ourselves, our own real char 
acter, example and spirit : this is a light that 
shines for good or evil everywhere around us, and 
that makes us an epistle, known and read of all 
men. As great as is the sublimity of his vocation, 
and the wide and lasting reach of its results, so 
great is the pressure of obligation upon the teacher, 
to be magnanimous himself in his aims and efforts, 
and to be a true man before God. The nearest 
merely human model of the true style of spirit, 
which an educator should possess, is furnished in 
the laborious untiring joyous life of that wonder- 
ful worker for God and man, the Apostle Paul. 
Had he, instead of being a preacher to the Gentiles, 
undertaken to serve Christ with the same heroic 
earnestness and faith and prayerfulness, in the work 
of educating the young for him, he would have best 
exemplified, thus far in the world's history, what 
wonderful elements of power belong to this sublime 
vocation. He gave himself wholly to the work of 
inspiring others with true views of life and of the 
glory of the world to come : all his plans were grand 
and all his ideas heroic. 
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No influence can be exerted in this world so 
great, next after God's, ilk that of one man directly 
upon another. We dwell indeed, so far as any in- 
ward personal inspection of ourselves is concerned, 
but that of the All-searching eye above, in a closed 
castle, each one shut up within himself in the 
temple of his own body ; but in our occupations, 
aims and habits, in our desires and hopes and 
pleasures, in our features, gestures, footsteps, tones 
and in all that wc leave undone and unregarded, we 
are perpetually and unconsciously revealing what 
we are, and inworking the very substance of our 
hidden selves into the characters and destinies of 
others. Individual, personal influence is the great- 
est earthly force in kind, that resides in any human 
organization or movement. One great reason, ac- 
cordingly, why good results are so few and so tem- 
porary in the working of the vast social machinery 
cf life, whether in the Church or in the world with- 
out, is because of the general low estimate of the 
largeness of individual obligations and individual 
privileges. 

Where, then, shall a student, whose heart is on 
fire with high thoughts of his own nature made in 
the image of God, of the great work of life to be 
done for Him, and of the splendors of an eternal 
future to be spent in his presence : where, shall 
such an one, eager to make the largest possible 
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preparation, in intellect and character, for running 
the race of life like a hero, find a company of 
teachers whose eyes and hearts burn with the same 
zeal for his good, men full of all great strong loving 
thoughts and showing it, in every kind of genial, 
generous, kindling look and word and way ? Alas ! 
routine takes, almost everywhere, the place of daily, 
hearty, skilful effort to stimulate and develop, in 
every way, his whole nature. Mechanism is the 
main reliance, and^not ever wakeful personal love, so 
earnest that it will not hrook the denial of the ob- 
ject at which it aims, the pupil's greatest and best 
advancement in all things. How sere and stale is 
the experience of many teachers, after persisting a 
few years in such terrific trifling with the amazing 
capabilities and issues of their divine calling ! Quite 
as many sear their consciences, as with a hot iron, 
by a series of awful negligences, as others do by a 
series of overt crimes. There are also those who 
undertake not only to account for dull mechanical 
habits of teaching, but even to justify them by the 
plea, that the teacher has too many under his care 
to cultivate a special interest in each and every par- 
ticular pupil. How unlike God is such an one, in 
the tone of his heart, who feels ever restrained by 
the want of more recipients of His love ; bo that 
however gracious he is at any time he is always 
waiting to be more so. Love grows by indulgence. 
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The very fact of numbers and of their continual 
succession, and so of the ever renewed calls for fresh 
toil and skill which their wants present in con- 
stant repetition, is a perpetual reiteration of pleas- 
ure to the teacher who loves his work. But that 
there should he such constant sameness in the style 
of his labors, is, in the eyes of most, the greatest 
drawback upon their pleasurablcness. All such, 
as do not feed on great ideas, but live only on 
novelties and changes, would soon tire of the long 
labors of a true teacher's life, although so grand in 
their results. But novelty is neither needed nor 
felt as a spur to effort by a noble soul. The In- 
finite Mind finds perpetual joy in perpetual work, 
with no novelty whatever. And since God, from 
the very infiniteness of his knowledge and pleasure, 
can have at no time any new idea or experience, he 
satisfies the wants of His vast nature, in leading his 
creatures into ever new knowledge and ever new 
gladness of spirit ; and surely to the finite mind 
also the communication of new wisdom and new 
goodness to other minds is greater joy than the 
reception of them, in whatever surprising forms of 
novelty to one's self. 

But what dull views of life must he have, who 
can complain of a teacher's duties, as monotonous. 
And, pray, tell us where is the monotony? Cer- 
tainly not in the objects of his zeal who are always 
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coming and going upon the stage : not, in the degiee 
of their natural capacities or personal acquirements, 
nor, in sameness of results under the most skilful 
and laborious culture. In the healing art which 
captivates so many, there are "but two great secrets 
for the practitioner to solve : to diagnose well, so 
as really to find the actual disease, as it is ; and the 
other, to be equally wise in discovering the one 
exact remedy. And yet, what material for con- 
stant excitement and pleasure, does the devotee to 
this noble profession find, in traversing each of these 
fields of research ! And can any one think, that, 
in the school-room, there can be any less oppor- 
tunity or necessity for thoroughly studying human 
nature generally, or personal idiosyncracies in par- 
ticular, than for studying the secret hidings of dis- 
ease in the sick chamber ; or any less exhilaration, 
in carrying points of order, instruction, discipline 
and personal influence, with tact and effect, in the 
character, than in sending away some brief pain or 
sorrow from the tabernacle of the flesh. No man 
has the spirit of a true teacher, who does not, each 
day. enter into the toils of his work, as a strong 
bold swimmer leaps joyously into the moving tide, 
as the element in which he must be in order to be 
happy. If there is any employment upon earth, 
that to be rightly executed enlists and demands 
every faculty, energy and resource of a man's whole 
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complex being, however armed with, intellect or 
character, natural or acquired, it is surely this one ; 
and he, who can make it seem dull and monotonous, 
infallibly stamps himself thereby to his own con- 
sciousness, as a man both of feeble ideas and also 
of a very low range of moral feeling. 

Much is said of the ingratitude of youth, as a 
great offset to any high sentimentalism about the 
pleasure of devoting one's self to their education. 
Those who encounter their ingratitude, usually de- 
serve it. Children are never more quick, thau iu 
finding their true friends. The logic of their in- 
stincts is swift and unerring. It requires real 
nobility of soul, rightly to manage and mould child- 
hood. Few possess true benevolence enough, to put 
on the patience necessary for the right conduct of 
any large plans for their good. Few are divine 
enough in the temper of their souls, to make it 
desirable, for the church or the world, to commit to 
them the formation of the rising generation. If en- 
gineers for public improvements, and those who 
guide the affairs of State, need to be men of mark 
fon their wisdom and efficiency, what should be the 
high qualifications of those who form the very men, 
for whom all civil and even material things exist, as 
those who are to be educated by them and among 
them, for an entrance ere long into grander scenes 
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and nobler society, and a life of ever bright and joy- 
ous experience on high. 

6thly. Another guiding principle, in the work 
of the Higher Christian Education, pertaining to it 
as a whole, is one of intellectual and moral econo- 
mics : so to manage it, as to bring it to the great- 
est actual productiveness possible. 

A real issue in the best attainable results, or a 
natural full tendency to such an issue, is the gauge 
by which we measure the moral quality of any ac- 
tion or combination of actions. , The results of the 
present educational system of this country, as in- 
deed also of this age, are not satisfactory. They 
are right, in neither quality nor quantity. Who, 
that is engaged with all his might of intellect and 
heart in the profession, does not feel what heights 
of excellence there are in it, yet untrodden ? And 
who that lias obtained an education, of the best 
type yet afforded, does not often say to himself : 
" What awful mistakes were made, in my educa- 
tion ! Had my teachers but seen things in their 
true relations : had they been deeply freighted, 
themselves, with knowledge and thought and love, 
and moved forward in their work with all the en- 
ergy of their whole united nature : had they hut 
known my weaknesses and my wants, my hidden 
energies and my blind indeed but active impulses, 
ever to be and to do something greater and better, 
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1 knew not what : had they hut really loved me 
and given themselves, heart to heart, to me : what I 
oh what might I not have become t I am and I 
must ever he, from their fault, but the shadow of 
my own real self, as God made me to he and to 
stand up in his presence on the earth." 

The economical working of the educational 
forces of the age demands that as little waste, as 
possible, should be allowed in the result. It is not, 
by any means, a matter of indifference who advances 
and who does not under the instruction given. To 
fall back stolidly on a sense of one's own dignity, 
which alas ! in such a case is utterly wanting : to 
comfort one's self, without any earnest self-inquisi- 
tion or vigorous effort to amend the difficulty,in 
respect to the poor progress of a pupil, by his sup- 
posed dulness of nature, a dulness which is com- 
monly indeed only supposed and not real : to habit- 
uate one's self to the idea of moving on contentedly, 
with the mere use of means and appliances, without 
reference to their effect : is not this to be a driveller 
in one's ideas, a spendthrift of one's resources and 
to be a man utterly deficient, not only in all true 
conceptions of art in fashioning character and des- 
tiny, but also of mere industry and even of honor, 
decency or duty, before either God or man ? But 
are there none such, in this sacred calling ? Yea ! 
rather are there not many, in every department of 
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it, low-browed men, indifferent in their walk and 
speech, who consider not only their own employ- 
ment, unsurpassed as it is in value and dignity hy 
any other upon earth, but aJso life itself a drudgery. 
Such are the men that teach, because they do not 
know what else to do ; that never give new ideas to 
their pupils, because they have none themselves ; 
and, provided that they keep their hours and stick 
to their book and continue some how to look and 
act, as if they knew a good deal more than they do, 
believe that they surely quite equal the mechanical 
demands of their mechanical' work. And these 
men, leaving to fate or chance the results of their 
agency or rather want of agency, look with as un- 
moved hearts upon an utter destitution of all good 
effects or even an abundance of evil effects around 
them, as could so many wooden men themselves. 
They are but mere apologies for teachers. Out of 
many institutions not more than, half, and out of 
most not so many, come forth with any real prepa- 
ration for the work of life or any earnestness of 
spirit to undertake it. The amount of waste, in 
nearly every case, is indeed terrific. 

The aim should be, on the contrary, more eagerly 
and persistently kept, to achieve the greatest possi- 
ble results, of which either the true system of Chris- 
tian education itself is capable, or those, on whom 
it is brought to bear, have capacity in themselves 
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for development, than, in the world of business, the 
merchant or manufacturer maintains in conducting 
his affairs. His will works steadily and effectively 
towards its proper goal, like the most finished engi- 
nery under the power of steam. 

Heaven and earth call loudly, for earnest, work- 
ing, joyous laborers in great numbers, in the sub- 
lime work of educating the rising generation, for 
the honors, duties and enjoyments of true manhood. 
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II. 

THE TRUE STYLE AND MEASURE OF THE 
HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

He who should carefully measure the dimensions of 
man's whole complex being, and conceive of him as 
in a state of full preparation, in respect to all his 
powers, for the issues of both time and eternity, 
would be best able to appreciate and determine the 
true style of his education. And yet how far would 
be the thoughts of such an one, if of earth, from 
filling the entire horizon of the subject ! 

As it is our design, in this essay, to furnish but 
a general map of what belongs to the full-orbed idea 
of real education, it will be impossible to dwell at 
length upon any one part of it. The following 
view, it is believed, will furnish an outline, at least, 
of what ought to be included in the idea of a com- 
plete education. 
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First. In reference to the body. 

Our physical system is certainly the basis, while 
■we are in this world, for the manifestation of all the 
rest of our nature, whether to our own consciousness 
or to the eyes of others. Our intellectual and moral 
faculties abide in it as their tabernacle, and work 
through it, as their instrument, upon the surround- 
ing universe. While fastened to the body, therefore, 
and compelled to receive all our impressions and 
enact all our deeds through it, it is a matter of great 
moment what its best condition and development 
<k:in;m<!. 

God, himself, always places the physical first, in 
both individual and national advancement. And 
how, in preparing the way for his chureh, so dear to 
him that her name has been always graven upon 
the palms of his hands, did he deal with her, as we 
do with children, in her earlier years : educating 
her by appeals to the senses, at the first, in impres- 
sive forms, ordinances, ceremonials, and symbols. 
First, that which is natural, saith Paul, and then 
that which is spiritual. 

Men are now, indeed, beginning to realize the 
vast importance of a right physical education. The 
ancients were far wiser in this particular than we. 
Not only their literature and history, but also their 
very houses, as still standing disentombed- in Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, show that their life was one 
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passed out of doors. Their active games, so many, 
so varied, and so exciting ; s their military move- 
ments, in which all engaged, statesmen and scholars 
as well as others ; and all the preparatory training 
which these necessitated and inspired ; their frequent 
bathing ; the vitality aud social hilarity of their 
daily activities and experiences ; and the constant 
summons everywhere made upon them for quickness 
and power of action, gave them an arm, and a 
breast, and a puke of far greater .strength than men 
nowadays possess. Such a busy, bustling style of 
life accounts for the high estimate in which they 
held action in oratory : so that Demosthenes once, 
in stating that three things were necessary to oratory, 
declared them emphatically to he " action ! action ! 
action ! ! " And, for the same reason, we do not 
find landscapes among the paintings of the ancients 
as in modern art, but only men, or gods, and their 
agents : not still life, but demonstrations of energy 
in some form ; and so likewise their imaginations 
animated and impersonated every thing around them. 
And yet the bodily development of the ancients 
was but a moiety of what ours might become, from 

* The education of a Greek youth at school consisted of but 
three parts : grammar, music, and gymnastics ; the latter of which 
occupied, up to his sixteenth year, as much time ae the other two 
combined, and, from that age up (o eighteen, eicluded them 
altogether. 
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their utter want of those high, moral, and religious 
stimulations to all the secret springe of health which 
we have, as well as from the positive injurious 
influence upon them, of their frequent and various 
heathenish excesses. 

A wonderful diversity of ends can be gained by 
special bodily training, in the different directions of 
strength, endurance, agility or skill, in deeds of 
muscular force, personal bravery, mechanical con- 
trivance, or elaborate workmanship in forms graphic, 
pictorial, surgical, musical, gymnastic, or artistic 
An absolutely special education, by itself, is not yet 
much in vogue among us, where so many depart- 
ments of successful labor are open, on every side, to 
those who possess a more general style of qualifica- 
tions for honorable toil. 

I. What, then, it is our first question, are the 
ends to be gained, in the body, as a matter of gen- 
eral attainment, applicable to each individual, in the 
course of the higher Christian education ? 

1st. Soundness or health. 

With the fact of health, as with the very word 
itself, what a variety of things is closely connected ! 
Health, heal, hale, whole, and holy are all, etymo- 
logically, derived from one common root. The same 
man, with health, is as different, certainly, from 
what he would or could be without it, as almost 
any two men can be from each other. 
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(1.) Health is a duty. It is not indeed wholly, 
but it is surely to a great degree, in our own power, 
and, so far as it is. God holds us responsible, not 
only for its safe keeping, but also for its improve- 
ment. Good health is one of the greatest endow- 
ments that a man can receive at his birth, and one 
of the greatest treasures that he can obtain, at any 
time afterwards, whether by accident or design, 
When every man is taught to feel, that there are 
definite laws of bodily health, and that he wrongs 
himself and his Maker in violating them, as truly as 
tn taking up arms against reason and conscience in 
any other direction ; human life and human labor 
will receive, at once, a great enlargement. 

(2.) Health is also a power. Vigor of muscle, 
nerve, and pulse, is a wonderful preparation for 
strong thinking, feeling, and action. Success min- 
isters to health, and health to success ; mutually 
helpful to each other, as thoughts to words and 
words to thoughts, or as effort to attainment and 
attainment to ever new effort. By far the great 
majority of those, who have impressed their ideas 
and plans upon the world, have been men of 
abounding health. 

(3.) Health is a joy. Mere animal health, 
where no power of thought is connected with it, to 
give quickness or sweetness to the flow of daily 
consciousness, is itself a constant source of pleasura 
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The air, earth, and sea, are each alive with happy 
creatures, gamboling, under the inspirations of 
health, in constant ravishment with their brief lease 
of life. 

(4.) Health is also beauty. God hath made 
every thing beautiful in its time. Things inanimate 
abide usually as he has made them, or, if they 
change, change into forms and by processes of his 
direct contrivance. Throughout the whole domain 
of organic life, the same general principles prevail, 
except so far as man, by his abuses or neglects, 
perverts their original constitution or appointed uses 
and relations. He it is, that has turned the world 
upside down, and subjected the same ; so that, 
through Mm, the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now. But for man, 
God would now see in looking down upon the work 
of his bands, as at the creation, that "it was all 
very good." Any uninjured animal organism that 
has health, is whole ; and is therefore in the state 
in which God made it to he ; and that state is 
beauty. He can make nothing wrong. All his 
works praise him. Wrong means wrung,* twisted, 
out of shape. All his works are done in truth. He 
can make nothing ugly, in reference to the place 

"Compare French word tort, (twisted) : the word right (from 
rectus), being the exact opposite, in the Conn ni' the figure, ruled or 
Btraight, to that for wrong, or crooked. 
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which it is to occupy, or the ends which it is to 
accomplish. All the great intuitions and the in- 
stinctive decisions of hia infinite nature would 
interdict it. He is not a God of confusion, but of 
order. He cannot be tempted with evil, in any 
department of his sublime being. Beauty is the 
very brightness of his image, and is therefore dis- 
tributed as universally over all bis works, as the 
beams of his presence. 

No cosmetics, no arts of dress, no studied ad- 
justment of light and shade, can adorn the human 
face or form, like health. The perfection of all col- 
ors on earth is flesh -color, which blends them all 
in one, in the mortal face of an immortal ; and the 
perfection of that is seen, only in the rosy tint of 
health. The glory of all forms on earth is the hu- 
man form, in which the delicacy, dignity, grace, 
might, and majesty of all other animate forms, are 
nicely balanced and harmonized together ; and the 
glory of the human form can be maintained in the 
strength and finish of its members and their func- 
tions, only by the ever-quickening impulses of 
health. The ancients, for this reason, bad far more 
beauty of form than we, and were much more alive 
to its charms. JTormosus, excelling in form, is the 
Latin word for beautiful, referring, iike the kindred 
word speciosus, making a fine show, and pra3stans, 
literally standing up before, to the whole outward 
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contour of the man. On heathen ground the hu- 
man face never has been, and never can be, that 
thing of beauty, which, in the light of Christianity, 
when all aglow with divine ideas and great heroic 
aims and impulses, it becomes. The heart has no 
such training there, as qualifies it to interpret or 
appreciate or even to receive into itself a demon- 
stration of moral beauty, in either the works of God 
or the aspects of men. The very word face (facies 
from faeio) implies, indeed, that this it is which 
makes the individual appearance of any one man 
what it really is : as the very making of the face 
itself is also expressed in the word feature (Italian 
fattura, Latin factura) from facio. Here are pre- 
sented the high signals of his own distinct person- 
ality. And yet it is not the grouping of the mere 
lineaments of the human visage, however fine, 
which constitutes its special glory ; but the moral 
expression, breathed into them and filling them 
with its deep, inward illumination. The divine 
light of this higher beauty can be caught and kept 
in the features, only under the power of the cross, 
and from the very reflection upon it of the heart of 
Christ, dying and triumphing while he dies. 

2d. Large positive acquisitions of strength. 

The duties of life are arduous. Health will an- 
swer the demands of a man's own nature upon it- 
self. But there are burdens to be carried, enter- 
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prises to be undertaken, and hazards to be encoun- 
tered, by a true man, in behalf of a world whose 
social, civil, governmental, religious, and educa- 
tional ideas and influences are, so many of them, 
false in their aims and mischievous in their results, 
Does an ordinary laborer need much strength, in 
order to vex from the bountiful earth an abundant 
harvest ; or an artisan, to work the metals into new 
forms which are yet so willing to be melted, pound- 
ed, drawn, and tortured at his will ; or a soldier, to 
go successfully through the field of battle, where 
the chances of au hour may, at any moment, dis- 
appoint the highest plans and the greatest efforts ? 
Then, what an estate of bodily vigor must he lay 
by with care, who is to be a fellow-laborer with 
God, in striving to erect everywhere, as each man 
is made and called of him to do, among the desola- 
tions of ruined humanity, as many temples of im- 
mortality as possible to his praise forever ! 

Many shrink back from labors and rewards, 
which greater preparations of strength would enable 
them to assume with gladness. One may some- 
times serve God in the most acceptable of all ways, 
in getting ready to endure hardness, by and by, as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Not only do " they 
serve who wait," but they especially, who prepare 
themselves carefully to serve. 

Positive vigor of nerve and muscle is oue of the 
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greatest necessities and duties of good men, at all 
times, and in these days peculiarly, when, to say 
the least, health and strength are rare commodities 
among scholars. An energetic will needs an ener- 
getic body, with which to execute its purposes. 
And, when girding itself to endure, with calmness, 
any of earth's many dark or sorrowful experiences, 
the mind, however heroic in its bearing, needs to 
find in planting its foot firmly for the shock, a sure 
foundation in the amount of its hodily vigor on 
which to stand. In running after the prizes of this 
life, and much more after those of our high calling 
in Christ Jesus, the corruptible crowns of this 
world, or the crown immortal on high, a degree of 
diligence is required, sufficient to cover the greatest 
possible outlay of energy and of time ; and, in 
meeting trials in the service of G-od, or struggling 
manfully against the changes, disappointments and 
losses of this world, the heavenly-minded and the 
earthly alike need all the aids that they can pro- 
cure, from the highest and best condition of the 
body. 

3d. Grace of mien and manner. 

The bodily powers are capable of very high cul- 
ture, in a wide, comprehensive variety of details, 
which aggregated make a wonderful contrast in the 
result to what would have occurred in their ab- 
sence. Health find strength, in one of true intel- 
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lectual and moral elevation and refinement, will al- 
most irresistibly produce grace in his looks, atti- 
tudes, gestures, tones, and motions. As certain 
thoughts, moods, and habits of the mind are ex- 
pressed clearly in the all-revealing features of the 
face ; and so painting can show us, in the well- 
drawn outer man, the inner spirit that possesses 
him : eo men, when sitting, standing, walking, 
speaking, and acting, at once disclose in their very 
postures and motions, and in the quality of their 
voices and manners, to the eye of every intelli- 
gent beholder, the hidden history of their ideas of 
themselves and of others, and the style of their im- 
pulses, intentions and tastes. Ail personal culture 
brings a rich harvest of pleasure to its possessor. 
The finished gentleman, indeed, as ho bears about 
with him perpetually the consciousness of his own 
refined sensibilities and gentle feelings and generous 
sentiments and cheerful loving looks, tastes himself, 
all the time, the gratification occasioned to others 
by such characteristics, of which they quaff only 
single draughts at long intervals in his presence. 
And yet the number of those who know any one of 
us, in merely the most incidental and general man- 
ner, and who, therefore, obtain from us only the 
benefit to be gained in the most occasional way, is 
so much the great mass of those who know us at 
all ; and here, for the same reason, lies so much of 
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our whole field of action and influence in this life ; 
that it becomes every one, who would be either 
manly or godly, to take heed that the multitude 
before whom he moves in so infrequent and momen- 
tary a way, still see in him, at all times, every- 
thing to admire and love, to desire and imitate. 
The leading grace, in the bearing of the outward 
man, is declared by the world at large in the very 
designation of the word gentleman, to be gentle- 
ness. Gentle and genteel are in origin the same, 
and denote facte quite as much connected with each 
other, as the words used to describe them. No sin- 
gle word could so well epitomize all that belongs 
to real exterior refinement. Gentleness contains 
among its elements, self-possession, self-restraint, 
the power of thought, regard for others, ideas of 
taste and subjective art, and habits of high self- 
culture. Gentleness was one of the highest mani- 
festations that Christ made of his divinity, when on 
earth ; or that God makes perpetually of himself 
in his universal providence. On gentleness as its 
stock, any and every grace, internal and external, 
may be easily grafted ; while without it all other 
personal refinements, of whatever sort, would soon 
become but withered flowers upon a broken stem. 

II. What, now, we ask briefly, are the means 
of gaining these ends described ? 
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1st. Conformity to the laws and conditions, ap- 
pointed for the body as such. 

Not more truly are the planetary worlds under 
the power of exact mathematical law, or the me- 
chanical and chemical forces and elements of nature 
in their action, than the muscular, nervous, circu- 
latory, respiratory, and vital energies, both sever- 
ally and in combination, of the animal organism. 
The higher, indeed, the sphere of its applications, 
the more certain and absolute is the reign of law 
throughout the works of God. The conditions of 
bodily welfare pertain, variously, to the subjects of 
light, air, heat, water, diet, clothing, exercise, climate, 
occupation, and all the mental and moral habitudes 
of the mind. Health is the nice and even balance 
of many delicate and subtle elements and agencies, 
at work in every part of the complicated framework 
of our entire being. Some, in seeking to regain 
their health, attach quite too much importance to 
mere muscular exercise, which alone, as many well 
know, will do but little towards the thorough reno- 
vation of the physical system. Here, as in other 
things, " bodily exercise profiteth little ; " lit- 
tle, if not mixed largely with other and better 
things. A wide circle of many influences must be 
concentrated, as in the balancings of the upper 
spheres, on the point desired ; and, above all, within 
the wheels of even animal life must be for its liv- 
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ing spirits, giving them all their motion, faith, 
hope, and charity : the only abiding elements of 
power and progress, of health and beauty, in the 
human bosom. Alas ! how little of religion is there 
or even of science, in the mode in which most men 
treat their bodies ! How are its strings, which are 
skilfully attuned to the wants of three-score years 
and ten by its Maker, so broken over all the earth, 
that the average life of the race does not amount 
to even half that brief term of life ! Those who 
grasp most eagerly after the mere pleasures of the 
body, most abuse it in the act of doing so, and take 
the directest course possible to lose even the petty 
prize for which they seek. Whatever laws God 
hath seen fit to make for us, we must see fit to 
keep. Christianity alone dignifies the body, as it 
makes this fleshy tabernacle the temple of the im- 
mortal soul ; yea, rather of God its Maker. Your 
bodies, saith Paul, are the temples of. the Holy 
Ghost ; and him that defileth the temple of God, 
shall God destroy. 

2d. Thorough mental industry, especially about 
great commanding objects. 

The body, like a flute or viol, is all the more 
improved perpetually, as the music of sweet and 
stirring thoughts is breathed through it. The 
greatest impressions made on the vital forces of the 
body are made from within, and not from without, 
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The currents of life in our veins are chiefly, for the 
fulness and strength of their tide, what the mind 
itself makes them. There is no one law more fully 
enthroned in all the inner chambers of the soul, in 
respect to its own conscious pleasure, or the great- 
ness of the results of its action to others, than that 
of the necessity of constant, earnest employment. 
Not more truly must one lay oat all his powers to 
climb a lofty precipice, than we must toil with con- 
tinual though delighted energy, to make any just 
approaches to that sphere of neighborhood to God 
in our aims and efforts, for which we were made. 
For such a life of ever renewed lofty labor our minds 
were constituted ; as was the body to sustain and 
serve just such natures, in their highest courses of 
action. Thorough, successful mental labor ; and 
to be successful it must be thorough and unremit- 
ted : is one of the greatest of all stimulants to 
health, and of all safeguards of it. The higher the 
object of pursuit, and the more perpetual the felt 
inspiration of its claims, the deeper and richer will 
be the satisfaction of strong and steady toil to ob- 
tain it. The face of a vigorously industrious man 
has a light in it, that other faces have not. A 
man's wisdom, saith Solomon, maketh his face to 
Bhine ; and the impudence of his countenance is 
taken away. His step has a force and quickness in 
it, his form an erectness, and his whole hearing an 
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air that publishes to every one the arrival of a true 
man, ■wherever he goes. 

3. Habitual cheerfulness. 

There is everything in God and nature, and in 
the work of life and its results, to fill the heart with 
joy in running its earthly career. We are capable, 
also, of possessing such a style and assemblage of 
Christian graces ; and there are so many induce- 
ments, invitations, summons and helps to us to ob- 
tain and exercise them ; that it is wholly our own 
fault, if a single drop of bitterness remains in the 
cup of sweets, which our Father in heaven presents 
to us here below. Whose heart was not made to 
be, and therefore cannot and ought not at all 
times to be, full of gratitude, love, faith, hope, zeal, 
and holy peace? Such exercises ever spreading 
their light and heat over the soul, and through the 
soul over the various functions of the body, will 
stimulate all their energies into a full growth. 
Earnest self-improvement, constant happy service 
unto others and full devotion to God : what will not 
these do, when combined, to quicken and strengthen 
the innermost elements of life in the organism of 
the body ? 

But careful, full conformity to the physical laws 
of our being, thorough mental industry and habitual 
cheerfulness, are not surely haphazard qualities, of 
which a youth can become possessed, he knows not 
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how. His guides to manly greatness must zealously 
lead him to seek and to obtain these permanent re- 
sources of health, honor, and happiness. 

Secondly. In reference to the intellect. 

It is in this part of our nature, that we differ 
most from the other orders of beings around us. 
Here is the throne of our manhood. The very word 
man, coming from the same root as the Latin mens, 
mind ; nsemini and rerniaiseor, to remember ; nioneo, 
to admonish ; and Minerva, the goddess of wisdom ; 
and as also the Greek fikvov, courage ; fiijvis, wrath, 
(ivdofiai, to remember ; and pyvveiv , to reveal ;* as 
well as the German mann and mensch, a man ; and 
meinen, to guess or intend ; means a thinker : so 
that he belies his very designation as a man, who 
neglects to use and improve his mind, as the very 
crown and summit of his whole being. 

What now is the complement of things to be 
gained, in this part of our nature, by a true, fall 
education ? 

I. Intelligence. 

Wonderful, indeed, are the mind's powers of 
receptivity : opening outwards to all parts of the 

* Compare also /tafpo/uu, /jairii and fuivrtia and German minns, 
love; the Danish miune, remembrance; and the Slaronic minjetj. 
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universe, and capable of taking them all in and ex- 
panding also in its dimensions, at each new outlay 
of its strength. The uses and pleasures of knowl- 
edge are the very highest of our being. The kinds 
of knowledge tliat must be gained, in a course en- 
titled to be called that of the higher education, are 
variixis. 

1st. Acquaintance with man. 

Into what a proverb of universally acknowledg- 
ed autbority has that pithy saying of Pope's passed, 
" The proper study of mankind is man." It cer- 
tainly is one of our proper studies. In ourselves, 
individually, as in a synopsis or diagram, we are to 
find all the elements of our science of man ; since 
in each of us are the contents of our whole race. - It 
is always be, who best paints, sings, or preaches his 
own thoughts and feelings as they are, tbat most 
evokes the sympathy and admiration of all around 
him. The chord of mutual fellowship is, at once, 
struck deeply in their hearts. The different kinds 
of acquaintance with man to be gained are such, as, 

(1.) The knowledge of human nature. 

Our wbole life is, from first to last, one of con- 
stant relations to otters. The social harmonies of 
our being are the highest part of its frame-work. 
But how can we gain from others, or give to them 
what we should, witbout an adequate comprehen- 
sion of their most facile points of connection with 
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us. An analysis of the elements of the highest in- 
fluence over others, whether insensible or direct, 
and whether in the mere forms of ordinary inter- 
course or in high governmental relations of any 
kind, will always detect these two as chief : Tight- 
ness of principle or thorough reason, system and 
science in the positions assumed, and kindness in 
one's feelings and manner in taking them. All who 
excel in generalship, statesmanship, education, or 
parental duty, do so by holding these two elements 
in full combination in their work. Kindness means 
treating others, as belonging to the same kind. 
This is the origin of the word ; as of humane from 
human, and of generous from genus : all indicating 
a disposition in full acquaintance and sympathy 
with the race at large. But what room is there, in 
employing the elements of power over others al- 
ready mentioned, for ever-varying additions of pa- 
tience, tact, skill, plan and prayer in the mode of 
reaching the desired result, both by way of not 
evoking any passions, prejudices, or suspicions 
against us, and also by way of introducing the in- 
fluence which we wish to exert in the most insinu- 
ating and winning manner. The knowledge of 
human nature can be best communicated to another, 
by the constant exhibition of its practical use. Op- 
portunities of incidental instruction, also, in its 
elements occur perpetually in teaching the philoso- 
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phy of history, and in traversing the rich and ever 
varying field of study in the classical authors. 
And if tliere is one spot of all the earth that fur- 
nishes, beyond any other, incessant occasions for 
discovering and watching the developments of 
human nature, it is the school room ; and here too 
if anywhere, a skilful acquaintance with its prin- 
ciples is in ever new demand, at all times. 

(2.) The knowledge of human history. 

By knowing what man has been, during the 
ages that have gone, under every variety of climate, 
education, religion and social development, we are 
best prepared to learn what he is in himself, with- 
out reference to any outward conditions. It is man 
that gives to every mountain, river, sea, ocean, or 
continent, all its value, as these are but his sur- 
roundings, and contrived to be as they are, only to 
make bis nature all the more super-eminent, 

The study of history is one of the most liberal- 
izing of all studies. It gratifies the curiosity : it 
furnishes endless food for thought ; and it multi- 
plies our own experience for breadth and value by 
as many fold, as the area of our observation is ex- 
tended outwardly from ourselves. All human 
character and conduct, fate and fortune, are covered 
up within its ample folds. The older the thinker 
or writer, the larger his stores of thought and the 
wider the scope of his powers, the higher always is 
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the estimate, that he sets upon the value of histori- 
cal knowledge. 

History must be studied plukiS'ipmwilly, and its 
lessons conned over and over again, or its rich har- 
vests of truths will be only looted at, hut not reaped 
by the student. The true history of a nation is its 
inner, not its outer history : the history of its 
courses of thought, purpose and achievement. Its 
external show of bustle, pomp and pride may please 
children, who like noise and glitter, but not a real 
man, who looks beneath the surface after the hid- 
den springs of all that at any time appears upon it. 
The track of historical investigation that every 
truly educated man should traverse with care, be- 
side that passing through the dimmer regions of 
antiquity, in Egypt, Phoenicia, Judea, and western 
Asia : beginning with Greece, where the historic 
muse first combined exactness and fulness of record, 
with high elevation of style, passing through Rome 
and the Middle Ages and modern Europe, as such, 
branches off into separate lines of special interest, 
through Germany, Holland, Erance, Italy, Spain, 
England and America ; with all of which countries 
the developments of modern progress are greatly 
connected. It is singula?', indeed, that our scholars 
are so generally contented, to be ignorant of the his- 
tory of Germany and of Holland ; to which two 
countries we arc more indebted than to all others of 
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the present day, except England. To Germany we 
owe. to a high degree, our blood and language and 
reformed faith and scholarship ; and, like England, 
Germany deserves from modem society at large, for 
its intellectual exploration. 1 - ami discoveries, for its 
many practical inventions, and for its general spirit 
of progress, the highest possible appreciation and 
gratitude. 

History should be taught so as to hold up the 
facts and principles of our natures, as men, in a 
clear magnified form before the eye ; to show in 
general the onward movement of Humanity from 
age to age, as well as the particular steps of its 
progress ; to interpret the slowly unfolding scroll of 
Divine Providence ; and to make indeed the whole 
gorgeous past move as a vast connected drama, 
with its different acts and scenes, from one fixed be- 
ginning in man, to an equally fixed issue in God, 
of whom and for whom are all things on earth and 
in Heaven. 

(3.) The knowledge of human language and 
literature. 

Language is, for all its uses, the chief of earthly 
studies. It is in itself alone, as a piece of mechan- 
ism, of the deepest interest ; and with such endless 
connections does each language run into and out 
of others, before, around and behind it, that no one 
can be studied with any adequacy by itself alone. 
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Language is our first intellectual want ; and there 
is nothing next after our limbs, that, to the end of 
life, we use so much. There is no such other mode 
in which we are always doing good or harm. Life 
and death arc in the power of the tongue ; and 
therefore by our words we shall be justified, and by 
our words we shall be condemned. 

There is no intellectual discipline at all equal to 
the study of language, for variety and force of stimu- 
lation to every faculty. No one is really educated 
who has not made it a study ; and no attention to 
it can be called a study which is not analytic and 
philosophical, and which does not centre in the 
classical language*, as its great fountain of interest 
Variety and fulness of linguistic culture are specially 
demanded, in the American system of education, 
beyond any thing yet generally conceived. All those 
languages should be embraced in our system of edu- 
cation, with which as such our own language is 
most fully connected ; and whose history and lit- 
erature have attained to any large growth and 
maturity. 

The whole system of female education in tliis 
country is, in this respect, radically deficient in its 
Btyle. Its foundation is mathematics, and should 
be language. Woman has special endowments and 
qualifications for success in the mastery of language ; 
and, next to the power of her character and dispo- 
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sition if lovely and refined, there is no instrument 
of such great and constant potency within her grasp, 
as skill in the use of language, Elegance in con- 
versation, and the skilful ,use of the pen in corre- 
spondence and composition, are intellectual orna- 
ments, which every cultivated lady should obtain 
and keep with diligence. Many a woman, capable 
of exalted useiulness and happiness, now walks 
through her earthly history with little strength or 
zeal or joy, unconscious of her own real undeveloped 
nobility of mind ; because untrained to the clear, 
definite, earnest expression of thought, and to any 
high sensibility to the charms of beautiful language. 
The so-called female college or university, that 
shall revolutionize the present basis and mode of 
conducting female education, and mark out for its 
pupils a thorough, persistent course of wide and 
high study in the languages, ancient and modem, 
will do a work for the age and the female sex and 
the world, for which the centuries have been long- 
waiting. 

Philology has recently, by a wondrous series of 
explorations, brought to light a wide array of most 
curious and valuable facts, concerning the diiferent 
languages of the world, whether viewed singly or in 
combination. There is no more inviting field of re- 
search now open before an earnest, deep-searching 
mind. Here is a land abounding in mines of gold 
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and precious stones. Labor is sure of its reward, 
and glittering prizes on every side await discovery. 
There is a true high Christian method of teach- 
ing the classics, worthy of the name. In the ele- 
gant contribu lions of ancient authors to the poetry, 
history, literature and philosophy of the world, we 
see as in a mirror, the social ideas and habits and 
manners of their times ; and in what grand delight- 
ful contrast to the wants and woes of heathen civili- 
zation, in its most refined form, do the laws and 
institutions, the customs and comforts, of modem 
Christendom reveal themselves to view. Perpetual 
opportunity is here furnished far tracing the direc- 
tions, degrees and processes of human advancement. 
And how can the wants of our moral nature be 
exhibited, and the need of special divine revelation 
for the right shaping of our opinions and our lives, 
when wandering amid such a vast collection of in- 
tellectual and spiritual ruins ! In contrast also 
with that corrupt mythology, amid the sensual im- 
agery of which so many love to tarry, as if pure 
poetic idealism and moral impurity could, by any 
possibility, be truly and beautifully joined together, 
how does the innate loveliness of Bible-truth ap- 
pear : as the prophet of the old covenant, and the 
apostle of the new, make the pontiff and the augur 
of heathen Rome appear side by side with them, 
like savages, standing rough and grim in the pres- 
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ence of men, whose faces are illuminated with sub- 
lime thought and sweet benevolent feeling. 

Literature and its history also furnish a large 
and fruitful field of study and instruction. Here 
language is employed, not as in the daily inter- 
course of life, for present uses, but as the guardian 
of the precious treasures of thought and experience, 
laid by in the past fur the benefit of all s 
ages, Here are to be found, alike, the 
monuments of human genius, and the most endur- 
ing memorials of human toil. 

The historic literature of the world hangs 
together, in a connected chain of sequences, from 
first to last. Modern literature is but the broader 
and fuller efflorescence of the higher growths of 
thought, that have appeared on the summits of 
each preceding age. This age is what it is, and 
English literature has become what it is, because 
Greece and Rome, and Italy, Germany, France, 
Spain and Holland, from whom in various degrees 
it has derived its substance, form and features, 
were each respectively what they were. There is 
no one body of literature of such majestic propor- 
tions, and of so many beautiful and divine aspects, 
as our own ; and this, according not only to our 
own view which might be unconsciously perverted, 
but that also of the great men of other nations, as 
loudly proclaimed in many directions. Our own 
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literature, I Lave said ; for we are richer in litera- 
ture than even E n gland herself, as we own all hers 
and ours also. It is a great defect in our common 
style of -personal seli'-iinpivveinent, as well as of our 
system of public instruction, that so little account 
is had, or rather in most cases no account at all is 
had, of the vast continent of literature to be found 
in our language : excelling in breadth and variety 
and the luxuriance of its growths, all the literature 
of the world, present and past beside. Surely here 
again, " the prophet is without honor in his own 
country." There ought to be, in all our Colleges, a 
professorship of English literature, whose function 
it should be to unfold its history, in rich living 
discourse, with ample sketches of the leading 
literaiy men of England and America, accompanied 
with a broad and generous spirit of criticism upon 
the substance and Btyle of the great works in our 
language : a professorship, the text-book for whose 
recitations should he Shakspeare ; which ought to 
be for its own worth and the value of its influence 
in training our young men to the highest style of 
native growth, a classic held in the greatest honor, 
by those of Trans- Atlantic and Cis- Atlantic English 
blood alike. In connection with our own literature, 
the man of any thing like full education will ac- 
quaint himself with Grecian and Roman literature 
also, without a thorough knowledge of which, indeed, 
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he cannot understand or appreciate our own ; as 
well as with German and Trench belles-lettres, 
especially German, so Ml of all vital energies of 
thought and feeling. iEsthetical culture brings 
great rewards to its possessor, both in respect to his 
high personal enjoyment and in respect to his in- 
fluence, as a thinker and writer over others. No 
eye can gaze unmoved upon structures of beauty in 
the world of thought, or see them rise as if by magic 
like fairy castles, under hands skilful in rearing 
them, without admiration. 

To this department of study, criticism and 
rhetoric belong, the two chief lorn is of literary art ; 
which are of the highest value when supplemental 
to previous courses of thorough mental discipline, 
but are never to he, as they sometimes have been, 
substituted for them. As well might one think of 
filling the parts of a huge edifice which should be 
occupied by solid masonry, with the light ornamen- 
tal work that belongs only to its finishings. 

(4.) The knowledge of human wants. 

The true object of education is, to acquire the 
power and the disposition to do good to the highest 
possible degree. As the will is made sovereign in 
the constitution of the mind itself, so the moral is 
the crowning glory of all the powers and faculties 
of our entire manhood. It is the law prevailing 
throughout the whole universe of minds, that he 
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who has obtained treasures of any kind must share 
them with others ; or he made miserable by with- 
holding them. It is as logically and practically 
necessary for a man to know the actual state of the 
world in which and for which he is fitting himself 
to act ; and whose demands upon his thoughts and 
labors he is to meet rightly, or his life will be a fail- 
ure : as for one who is constructing a steam en- 
gine or a telescope, to understand well the prin- 
ciples to be followed, and the ends to be gained by 
his mechanism, when completed. Many make in 
education the same mistake that others do in re- 
ligion : in treating it as if having a distinct exist- 
ence by itself, separate from its relations. But ail 
things are for their uses ; and all the wonders and 
beauties of their being are found in their many and 
marvellous adaptations to those uses ; and so among 
the whole army of intelligent beings, he that 
would, he the greatest of all must be the servant of 
all. To do good as wc have opportunity : this is 
the law that is not only appointed of God, but 
reigns self-ordained also over every being that pos- 
sesses reason and conscience. So many have lack- 
lustre eyes in their studies, because they have no 
great controlling object of thought and interest in 
view. The mind is made to lay out its force upon 
the objective world, as upon it also that outer World 
is made to pour perpetually all its myriad influences. 
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Each is made for the other ; and as in the partner- 
ship of kindred hearts in life it is not good for 
either to be alone. The reason why eo many fail in 
the various professions : as indeed well nigh the 
great majority do : is because they make a wrong 
selection for themselves ; and this, because their 
ulterior aims are such as to pervert their judgment 
and their action. 

Another of the general forms of intelligence to 
be gained in the higher education, is. 

2d. Acquaintance with science. 

All sciences and all branches of knowledge have 
been interwoven with each other into a beauteous 
garment of praise to their great Author ; which 
like a royal robe of many colors he has dropped, as 
if with purposed carelessness, among his earthly 
children, that they might in disentangling its 
materials learn to know him in the greatness of his 
power and the goodness of his loye. 

The sciences, so-called, are the exact sciences, 
(or the mathematics,) the natural sciences, and 
mental, moral, legal and political science, or the 
science of political economy. Some knowledge of 
the mathematics is absolutely necessary to the 
most ordinary transactions of business. The utili- 
ties of mixed mathematics, from simple arithmetic 
up to any and all of the applications of trigonome- 
try and conic sections, are obvious as a matter of 
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practical profit to those who employ them. But 
pure mathematics, from algebra through all parts 
of the calculus, have in them a higher value still to 
the mind itself, in the inward wrestling to which 
they summon it with difficulties, in that invisible, 
wondrous thought-land, where an intellect of bold, 
strong tread most loves to wander. The higher 
walks and visions and exhilarations of mathemat- 
ical science, must of course be reserved for that 
little circle of minds, which are so charmed with its 
abstractions, as to leave every thing else neglected 
by the wayside in order to seek after them. Great 
absorption in this one field of investigation, as in- 
deed in any other, can be had only at the sacrifice 
of inquiry and progress somewhere else. For the 
general purposes of education, the mathematics do 
not compare at all in power of drill, and variety of 
mental exercise, and so of consequent mental 
growth, with the classics. 

As to the natural sciences : they are all, more 
or less, and generally in the most intimate manner 
connected with the mathematics, according to 
whose principles the inward elements of matter are 
mixed together, and its outward forms are con- 
structed. No education can be complete, which 
passes by the laws and forces of nature : as with 
them every man is connected, in some way, at every 
moment. He acts on them, and through them at 
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all times. By new combinations of some of their 
most subtle agencies, or new uses of old combina- 
tions, some of tbe highest points of progress in our 
age have been reached. And certainly that science, 
which concerns itself specifically with the human or- 
ganism, and with the vital elements of its health 
and growth and force, claims with more imperative- 
ness than any other the earnest attention of every 
educated man. 

Many of the natural sciences are of very recent 
discovery, as geology, chemistry and physiology ; 
and yet these are among the sciences that are now 
most influential upon human thought and progress. 
Geology has given eyes to men which can penetrate 
the surface of the earth, and read the mystic con- 
tents of its daik bosom ; so that, like Le Verrier 
before the observer pointed the instrument toward 
the new star that he could himself announce but 
could not see, the geologist ere the laborer lifts his 
spade can point with a sure finger to the mines of 
coal, or iron, or gold, that lie deep out of sight be- 
neath. Chemistry, also, has broken the seals that 
before held the secret essences of things together ; 
and taught us how to loose or bind, at our will, the 
hidden ties of their connection. The very lightning, 
the most untamable in itself of all God's ministers 
j the winds and flaming fire, has been made 
e and go at our bidding, on errands great ami 
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small, and to quietly spell out our various human 
alphabets : sounding distinctly every letter across 
seas and continents in the hearing of all nations. 
From -the science of jiliy sio logy, what leaves of heal- 
ing, as from the Tree of Life, have been scattered 
over all this generation ! It has given additional 
honor to the body and to our life in it, and poured 
streams of gladness into all the fountains of our 
earthly experience. Many of the natural sciences, 
also, have made such groat advancement during the 
last century, as though possessing the same name 
to have yet become themselves quite new sciences ; 
as natural philosophy, in all its departments, espe- 
cially in electricity and galvanism ; astronomy, in 
its improved instruments and discoveries ; miner- 
alogy and botany, which have been wondrously en- 
larged in their contents and beautified in their 
arrangements. The pursuit of -the natural sciences, 
beside the general advantage which it furnishes of 
enlarging the boundaries of knowledge, and multi- 
plying greatly the topics of thought, and the 
materials for analogical reasoning and dlustration, 
has also a high value as a special variation of the 
best mode of mental discipline : furnishing, in con- 
nection with all the other elements of educational 
improvement for the young, a wide and diversified 
range of appeals and stimulations and rewards to 
the spirit of study. But, adopted as the sole path 
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of Intellectual development, as if having any suffi- 
ciency in itself to compass all the ends to be gained, 
it realizes but a very parlial benefit to the student : 
giving him large information ami pleasure, but rob- 
bing him of all those higher growths of strength and 
beauty of mind, which can be acquired only by the 
wide, philosophical and artistic study of language. 
Here is tne great defect of the French university 
system, which not only rests on the mathematics and 
natural sciences as its base, but confines almost its 
whole amplitude within them. The German sys- 
tem which lays its foundations in linguistic culture, 
is right in its great fundamental idea, but inade- 
quate in the structure which it rears upon them. 
Their whole education, as such, is linguistic educa- 
tion. In France, science, and in Germany, lan- 
guage, is pursued as an end and not as a means 
except for the mere' purposes of a livelihood. The 
end sought is the pleasures of intellectual conquest, 
or the rewards of honor ; while in every case the 
only objects to be aimed at in an education are, on 
the one hand, to develop in full perfection the secret 
germinal forces and elements of the mind, as such, 
and on the other to prepare each individual to pur- 
sue through life the most high and manly course 
possible, of purposed toil for God and his fellow- 
men. Neither the French nor German system have 
the- impress of humanity and Christianity upon 
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them. Utility is not the law of their being. In 
the English, and particularly the American system, 
when enlarged and perfected in all its details espe- 
cially in the department of language, is the truest 
model yet conceived of what the people that are to 
he will ere long erect as their standard of general 
education in all countries and ages. 

The natural sciences ought to be taught, so as 
always to show the great architect of Heaven and 
Earth, manifestly revealed in His works. Those 
works are everywhere full of mechanical principles 
and adaptations, and press in many varied forms 
perpetually the argument of design upon our 
hearts ; one of whose first and deepest intuitions it 
is, that design everywhere presupposes, by neces- 
sity, a designer. In the adaptations of anatomy, 
one to the other, and the wonderful conformation 
of man's structure in all parts of his nature to the 
elements and resources of the surrounding universe, 
from which he is to draw his experience, and on 
which and through which he is to work his will : 
himself, though so small, yet the actual counterpart 
of all that is without him and around him ; how 
plainly do we see the skilful loving mighty handi- 
work of God ! And, in the minute mathematical 
and dynamical proportions and analytical discrimi- 
nations of chemistry, as well as in all the vast, and 
yet well-defined records of geology, what secret, 
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and at the same time what intelligible and unmis- 
takable proofs of God's presence, amid the forces 
and essences of nature, to guide them to His own 
high ends and to man's uses for His kingdom and 
glory ! Since the assent of the mind is so instant 
and instinctive to the necessary connection between 
every contrivance and its contriver, that no two 
things can be jointed or framed together, however 
rudely, without creating the feeling, as infallibly as 
if a matter of vision itself, that it is the work of 
some designing human hand ; it is wonderful, I hat 
such a pile of multitudinous appeals should be set 
up everywhere before the human mind by God, to 
this so instinctive quick and necessary conviction. 
Geology of all the sciences is foremost in neces- 
sitating the admission on the part of all who know 
its facts, that every thing now living upon earth has 
had a recent beginning, and so a recent origination 
in the will of some great Contriving Hand. Ani- 
mal Physiology too shows, in each animal structure 
as in every other one of the same species, and in 
the last as precisely and wonderfully as in the first 
one of the kind, the same numerous inward special- 
ties and harmonies of plan and correlation : part 
with part and each part with the whole. Here 
God, the great benevolent Creator of man, shows 
Himself as plainly to the eye of Reason as well as 
s>f Faith, as when first entering upon the execution 
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of His great world-plan. Here therefore science 
should show Him and His footsteps to the view. 

Mental science, or the science of the human 
mind, bears in its very designation its title to the 
first rank of human studies. With logic, the science 
of reasoning, it forais one of the best of all modes 
of strengthening the intellectual faculties, when in 
their higher stages of power and progress. In meta- 
physical studies, indeed, the loftiest minds in all 
ages have delighted to dwell, like eagles in their 
mountain homes. The greatest forces that have 
moved the world in any age have been metaphysi- 
cal. To a mind at all addicted to coasting around 
the shore of things invisible, and hovering about its 
secret wonders, to one that knows the mystic spell 
of abstract thought, there is a pleasure, a rapture 
rather, in philosophic speculation, which ia to be 
found outside of the realm of holy work and worship, 
nowhere else. 

Moral science, or ethics, must have also its 
proper place in the course of the higher education. 
This is the science of human duty. It determines 
the sphere of right and wrong for both individuals 
and communities, in all the relations of life. Its 
facts and principles are much more plain, than those 
of metaphysics ; and the profit of the study is, 
rather, distinctively moral than intellectual. 

Legal science pertains to the whole scope and 
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sphere of human laws, whether founded in natural 
equity, common custom, or positive statute. Here 
is the realm of nice distinctions and close definitions, 
and of strong argumentation, welded and clamped 
and riveted together. Both as a matter of mental 
discipline and of personal information, the study of 
the general principles of law, that is, of its great 
elementary facts and features as a science, is, if not 
as a matter of absolute necessity yet as one of very 
great value, worthy to be embraced in the specific 
course which deserves to be called that of the higher 
education. 

The science of political economy, although of but 
recent establishment, is one of the noblest of the in- 
ductive sciences. Its deductions are large indeed, 
having applications as wide, not only as the bound- 
aries of national development and prosperity, but 
also as those of humanity itself, in all the mutual 
bearings of international exchanges, and the social 
stimulations and advantages of general commercial 
intercourse. In a country, where each man directly 
decides who shall rule its interests and according 
to what policy ; and where, at any moment, he may 
be elevated himself by popular suffrage to offices 
of trust and service of the highest kind, the science 
of political economy, at once so profound, engaging 
and profitable, should be of course included in a 
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high and true style of preparation fur the duties of 
life. 

From the rapid survey now taken of the sphere 
of knowledge to he possessed by the true scholar, 
how obvious is it that the prevailing ideas on the 
subject of academic, collegiate and professional edu- 
cation alike, are altogether too narrow ! The time 
is coming because it is needful that it should, when 
the lad of ordinary endowments and attainments, at 
twelve, shall be led for six short, not long, succes- 
sive years through a preparatory course of earnest, 
vigorous, ever-triumphant study : in the classics, 
through all the vast variol y of rich, delightful fields 
of investigation that they open in ground forms, 
syntax, prosody, etymology, grammatical and lexi- 
cal, both special and comparative, antiquities, geog- 
raphy, biography and history : in the mathemat- 
ics, up to the broad and glowing plane of its higher 
elements arid formulas : in geography and history, 
ancient and modern, over all their wide enchanting 
fields of interest ; and in the ancient and modern 
languages, especially the French and German, to 
the point of a full and facile possession, not only of 
lb- I'lii/iM-.--:* rln -Tn*- 1' .•■m, but ub . ..] iiui- h .-t ib- ir 
best literature. With such an outfit secured, and 
made permanent by the most accurate and energetic 
drill throughout, especially in grammar in all its 
full scientific elements and relations ; with the 
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superadded advantage of a complete comprehension 
and appreciation of the facts of physiology, bo as to 
know and to keep the rules of health : the young 
academician of a future day will he ready to enter 
upon the more advanced stage of university-educa- 
tion, which will then be opened before him. Into 
that higher form, our present, low, collegiate style 
of education must ere long be raised. Through six, 
instead of four years, the eager student well ac- 
coutred for his work, fond of intellectual labor and 
panting to conquer new ditheuKies. should be led 
in this part of his course also : beginning for his 
first year with those studies which are now assigned 
to the second or third year of the college course, 
and mounting up along a path of much more com- 
plete daily toil than is now assigned for him, year 
after year, into one region after another of the high- 
est and broadest, most analytic and philosophic 
study, in the departments of language, science, 
criticism and art, throughout the whole range of 
the ancient classics and of the modern, especially 
the English and German. With three years more 
of strict professional study, studying both, the science 
and the history of it ; deeply and gladly involved in 
the precious toil of original cum position , and in in- 
spiring converse, all the time, with the elect minds 
of all ages bending in holy silence from the thrones 
of their written thoughts to greet him : what a prep- 
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aration for entering on the work of making thought 
for others, and guiding their actions to great issues, 
would such an one have ! What young giants at 
twenty-seven would then be found among us, in- 
stead of the pigmies at fifty, not a few of them 
covered with titles to conceal their nakedness, which 
are now quite too abundant over all the land. 

Another of the higher kinds of intelligence to be 
gained is, 

3d. Acquaintance with nature. 

Nature is the home of beauty ; for it is God's 
pavdion among the sons of men. Here, as Adam 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking among the 
trees of the garden, the man of true thought and 
feeling meets everywhere, and almost in open vision, 
the great, good Father of lights who seems to be, 
as he is, everywhere waiting to be gracious unto 
him. Here is perpetual refreshment for the eye 
and the heart. Many have indeed managed the 
sublime work of education in a way that divorced 
the victims of their perverted ideas from nature, 
and art and man and God, and left them in an in- 
tensely isolated state, at the best, of mere elegant 
good -for-no thingness ; but a true education ends in 
the marriage of the soul to every thing great and 
good and true in the universe. As poets delight to 
gather garlands of flowers from the fields, and hang 
them around the necks of the muses ; as kings 
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lavishly adorn their walls within, far their own eyes, 
with pictures of the beauty that is without, on 
which eveiy one can gaze nor ask permission : as 
divine revelation comes clothed to us in a garb of 
many colors, taken from heaven and earth ; so, of 
all places in the world, the silent, meditative walks 
of the student should be carefully festooned with 
beauty ; and his cloistered chamber should be fra- 
grant with the scent of Eden. As Truth is his at- 
tending Genius in the world of thought, so should 
Beauty be in that of sight. What vivid illustra- 
tions can one who loves nature himself, draw to his 
work as a teacher ; and with what perpetual relish 
and profit by his pupils, as did the divine Saviour, 
who so loved the mountains and the sea, in his 
instructions to his disciples ! Their imagination 
craves such food : it belongs to them ; and he who 
negligently or unconsciously withholds it from them, 
robs them of something far more precious than food 
or raiment. 

A youth should be taught both at home and in 
school ; and for this reason, life in the country is so 
much better than in the city ; to observe the ever- 
changing forms and scenes of nature, around and 
above him. Fine landscapes, sunrises and sunsets, 
the ever-varying clouds, majestic storms with their 
thunder- trumpets, the moon and stars by night, 
mountain heights, dells, and gorges and deep caves, 
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the Eolemn hush of the forest, and its more solemn 
moan, the calm hour of twilight, the noise of water- 
falls, the laughing stream, the placid late, the surg- 
ing sea, the universal chorus of birds, as the gates 
of day open at dawn and shut at eve upon us, and 
all nature full, in high keys and low, of the voices 
of happy creatures summering away their lives in 
gladness : what endless food do these all furnish for 
the inspiration of thought and feeling t 

Beauty of form or outline is to he seen and stud- 
ied in nature, as also heauty of color or of light and 
shade ; and not alone these mere external aspects, 
hut also the inward order of mechanism, and the 
designs of love that they reveal, and of which the 
glittering or elegant exterior is hut the fitting en- 
closure. 

It is surely one of the most surprising proofs of 
man's inward blindness, that nature, the very book 
whose letters are largest, and which God holds most 
closely before the eyes of men, and the only one con- 
taining the lessons of His wisdom and love, which is 
ever opened to the mass of mankind, is still the very 
one, in which the great majority of the race read not 
a lesson, and see not even a single letter. 

Let no student feel, wherever he is, that he is 
denied a high and true intercourse with nature. 
There are walks for meditation, and heights for 
prospect even in the crowded city, where swarms 
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cover every open space, and where all original va- 
riations of surface are carefully evened ; and the 
scenery of the sky is there, and of the sea or of 
some mighty stream hastening towards it ; whose 
bosom is ever heaving with the burdens of com- 
merce, and within whose arms its sails, like doves 
whispering to each other, gather themselves toge- 
ther. And in the want of all material stimulations 
to poetic sensibility, there are yet books full of 
thought- pictures of the selectest beauty, which in- 
deed have been nearly always drawn with the most 
effect by those, who amid the cares of city life have 
pined for the remembrances of a youth spent under 
more open skies, and on broader fields, and under 
the shadow of the everlasting hills. 

Another of the higher forms of intelligence to 



4th. Acquaintance with art. 

Among the elements of the higher education, 
should be instruction in the principles of art. By 
art is meant in the abstract the theory, and in the 
concrete the faculty, of rightly executing, or ex- 
pressing, the more tender, beautiful, or sublime 
conceptions of the human mind. Art is therefore 
the revealer of the best moods of humanity on the 
one hand, and of the highest capacities on the oth- 
er, of the objects on which the artist works, to re- 
ceive and to keep the image of himself and of his 
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thoughts, thut be would stamp upon them. Art 
has its great generalizations and its grand ideals, 
and may be taught and studied in the sphere of its 
general relations aud uses, without centralizing 
one's thoughts on any one specific department of it. 
The careful study of Eeynolds and Buskin, than 
whom no modern writer displays more power and 
beauty of thought, will open the eye to see and the 
heart to fee], through what a world of wonders our 
path of daily life, however common, passes. In 
what heathenish neglect is the art-side of our na- 
tures left by almost every one, who assumes or ven- 
tures upon the holy work of educating them, 
whether at home or at school 1 Man has indeed an 
organism of susceptibilities and capacities, vaster 
than it has entered into the hearts of most men to 
conceive ; and the work of leading him up to glory 
and to God is the grandest work, for height and 
breadth, in which the efforts of any one can be em- 
ployed. 

But there is a still higher form yet of intelli- 
gence to be gained : higher in itself, and higher in 
its results. 

5th. Acquaintance with the word and character 
and plans of God. 

The grand fact of the universe absorbing all 
others in its vast dimensions, is this : God is. Any 
and all finite creatures, however numerous or mighty, 
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and all their affairs are but mere motes appearing 
in the universal blaze of his being, and made 'visi- 
ble by it. Every thing pertaining to him, or his 
ways, is immediately aggrandized by the connec- 
tion. The Bible, as his word, is rightly denominat- 
ed in its very title, The Book. No other on earth 
has such heights in it to climb, none such depths to 
sound. No book has such power in it to educate 
the intellect for force of logic, beauty of concep- 
tion, breadth of view, tone of feeling or sweep of 
thought ; for it is God's book. It is the great enig- 
ma-of our educational system, devised as it has 
been by Christian men, that this sacred volume not 
only does not occupy a conspicuous central place in 
it, but not even for educational purposes any place 
at all. The Mohammedan bases his whole system 
of full long school-instruction on the Koran, the 
Hindu upon the Vcdas, and the Papist on the in- 
terpretations and traditions and perversions of the 
fathers ; but we who alone have the glorious word 
of the great God of heaven and earth, instead of 
bearing it with joy and triumph into the recitation- 
and lecture-rooms of our high schools and universi- 
ties, keep it well bound and gilded as a cabinet cu- 
riosity in our bouses or our hearts. But the Bible 
is yet to have free course and to be glorified, in our 
colleges and academies, as in all the world beside. 
Its history and literature should be studied and 
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made familiar, by the educated youth of <iur land, 
Its geography and antiquities should be mapped out 
clearly in their thoughts, as are the marvels of for- 
eign, countries in the memory of travellers who hare 
visited them. Its great men and their great deeds, 
its many poets, orators, prophets, apostles, and he- 
roes should ever people their imaginations, as an 
army of light, moving with the Lord's banners over 
the highway of the past to the land that is above. 
It should be made the book of life to them, by 
making its truths a living fire on the altar of their 
hearts. The character of God as our Father : his 
intimate presence in fact and at heart with us ; and 
his high governorship over all our thoughts and 
ways ; and all the fulness of his many great and 
loving relations to us, should be joyously and flam- 
ingly held up as a torch of sacred light before the 
young, in all our courses of education. In his per- 
sonal, watchful, ever-brooding care for each one of 
the race is contained the whole mystery of life, as a 
matter of his ordination, as well as the whole doc- 
trine of its work and worth to us. His plans in be- 
half of man, or the great scheme of redemption 
which contains them all, should ever stand clear 
and high like a pyramid of light, before their 
thoughts. It is because of his designs of mercy, 
that the world stands at all, and that the genera- 
tions of men come and go one after another upon 
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its surface. And ought a young man to be so edu- 
cated in a Christian college or school, as to know 
and think a great deal more about the Acropolis at 
Athens, or the temple of the Parthenon upon its 
brow, or the statue of the goddess within, and even 
its ornaments of gold and ivory and the sacred pep- 
Ium upon its limbs, than about the very object and 
end of his own formation, and of that of the world 
itself? No muse, or grace, or nymph, could so 
adorn a Grecian grove, fountain or poem, as the 
genius of religion will beautify any fireside, school 
or heart, in which it is invited to make its abode. 

Our attention has lx:en oonfinod thus far to the 
department of education called intelligence, and the 
elements immediately connected with it, because for 
space and time it is so large in itself, and because 
it is the foundation of all the rest, as containing the 
facts on which and with which our minds are to 
act. 

The next point to be gained in the plan of the 
higher education, beside the right kind and amount 
of intelligence, is, 

II. Aspiration. 

Man is placed at the outset at the bottom of 
the scale of intelligence and development, and 
taught to look ever upwards. Voices from above 
are perpetually calling in love to him. Come up 
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higher t Every thing that can he done to inspire 
the soul to desire find strife and hope for what ia 
beyond, is among the selectcst bestow nients of either 
heaven or earth. No part of the work of a true 
education is more neglected than this. When once 
the mind becomes fully awake to the consciousness 
of itself, and has a true sense of what God is and 
what life is under him, and for him ; when it feels 
the powers of the world to come, breathing like a 
wind from Heaven upon all its being, and it sets all 
its faculties astir to fulfil its whole destiny, what 
loftiness of purpose ! what strength of zeal ! what 
energy and constancy of action will it evince in its 
high, calling ! No man has any credentials from 
God for assuming the groat work of a teacher, who 
is not himself full of the new wine of love for his 
work. His mind whether resting or moving any 
where must be so occupied with great thoughts at 
all times, as to be surrounded perpetually with a 
contagious aura of vitalizing influences, into which 
whoever comes will find his nature kindling at once 
into a blaze. And no one has really obtained a true 
education, who does not wear " zeal " for all high 
and good things, " as a cloak." This is the very 
meaning of the word industry which,Mke the words 
endue and endow, comes from the Latin induo, to 
put ou or wear. It must be as much a part of the 
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man in all his public life, as his very garments, seen 
by all men wherever lie is seen. 

Amther great end to be secured is. 

III. Not only the power but the hahit also of 
constant, full, disciplined application of all one's 
energies, in ri^ht directions. 

Information and aspiration are valuable ends to 
be secured, only as they shall become helps and 
means to the true work of life and the right develop- 
ment of the soul itself in conducting it. As a 
fountain is constructed to receive the streams minis- 
tered unto it, only to bestow them copiously upon 
those who need ; so the mind is made capable of 
receiving, merely for the purpose of giving. Work 
is the law of life to all intelligent beings, from God 
to the lowest creature made in his image. " My 
Father worketh hitherto," saith Christ, "and I 
work." And our work, like that of God, must be 
for others. " Mo man liveth to himself ; and no 
man dieth to himself." Each man is appointed of 
God, in his very constitution, to be a light-bearer to 
the world. Different indeed are the forms and 
degrees of light, that we are made capable of bear- 
ing ; but yet our work is, for each and all of us, 
everywhere the same, to " shine, that others may 
see our good works :" luminous with the inward 
light of a true noble character, and with the outward 
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glow of God's manifest smile upon us and presence 
with us. Do men need discipline, drill and appli- 
cation, earnest and true, in order to accomplish 
ordinary useful ends, in social development and 
enterprise ; and how much more, in the matter of 
distributing best to the world the divine resources of 
their own immortal natures, over the wide area of 
all their physical, intellectual and moral activity, in 
behalf of their own age and of all succeeding ages. 
Men are made by their Maker to excel in different 
kinds and degrees of work. What work any one 
can perform, and therefore was made to perform, 
and in what style of thoroughness and finish, can 
never be known, except by the fullest possible 
preparation of his powers for working, the most 
vigorous outlay of them when employed, and the 
steady holding of the highest of all possible objects 
of desire and effort before the mind in their employ- 
ment ; together with that earnest, importunate 
looking of the soul to God in faith for his blessing 
upon every effort, which secures the addition of his 
strength to our own, in our enterprises. 

IV. Full power of communicating the treasures 
of light and love possessed, unto others. 

The real end of all true education is objective, 
is benevolence : the distribution of thought and 
truth to those that have them not, and the outlay 
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of one's self for the world's good in every form of 
action, in a more intelligent, effective and beneficial 
manner, than otherwise. A miserly spirit of self- 
appropriation here, which is universally pronounced 
miserable in the very sense of the word miserly itself, 
is more base than in the use of money ; as light and 
knowledge are of so much higher value, and their 
bestowment is so much richer in its results. 

Men once ruled others by the club, the sceptre, 
or the sword ; and emblems of such a sort are still 
placed everywhere in the hands of titled nobles and 
magistrates ; but the rulers of the world now, where 
thinking men are found, are those who wield that 
little but mighty instrument, the pen ; and these 
are they whose hearts and tongues are most vitalized 
with truth and thought and love. Living hearts, 
living tongues, and living pens : these are the 
modem names for the weapons of which Paul spoke, 
when he said " the weapons of our warfare are 
mighty." Mighty indeed in all ages and places is 
the truth spoken in love : the mightiest power on 
earth, next to the Spirit of God himself, whose word 
it is. 

Speech is the w.ibiusl vehicle of human thought 
and feeling, and not of human only, but also of 
divine. " Tlie tongue is a little member, but 
boasteth great things." Well did the great generals 
of antiquity know, that the swords that flashed with 
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thought struck sharpest and deepest, and remained 
unbroken longest ; and therefore relied quite as 
much, on what words could do beforehand to put a 
living spirit within the implements of battle, as on 
what the arm could do at the time, in wielding 
them. He who remembers what the two great 
leaders of the Church, in the two chief epochs cf its 
history, were, and how they executed their work : 
Moses in the Jewish world and Paul in the Chris- 
tian ; and so he who comprehends what such men 
as Demosthenes and Socrates and Cicero did, each 
in their own land and age. and how they did it ; or 
in more modern times what Luther and Calvin, and 
hundreds like them who have battled for truth and 
freedom and G-od, aimed to accomplish and in what 
way ; such an one will see and feel that simple, 
earnest, loving speech from one overflowing human 
heart to another is the most powerful instrumen- 
tality that man ever uses upon his fellow-men. 
The great Saviour himself when upon earth sought 
to do little else, because that alone was so much, 
than to stand up and speak meekly and yet power- 
fully of God and truth and heaven and the soul, to 
all men wherever he could find them, in public or 
in private. 

System, mechanism, organization and contri- 
vances of all sorts, and every kind of policy, outward 
and inward, he left to others and relied on the 
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simple, living contact of his own loving heart in 
open, constant converse with the hearts of others. 
The commission, Go ! preach my gospel ! is the 
only order given to Lis followers, for the mode of 
spreading the knowledge of his name ; and in all 
ages it has pleased God, by the foolishness of 
preaching to save those that believe. 

Who then can over-estimate the value in our 
courses of education, of thorough attention to the 
cultivation of high and true forms of expressing 
thought, or rather of communicating one's whole 
self unto others for their good. When all the other 
advantages of a true education are obtained, then 
the results of thorough training in composition and 
declamation, so as to secure the power of uttering 
one's thoughts in the most vigorous, earnest, tender, 
moving manner possible, must be superadded to 
complete the finished man. 

This part of a full style of high and true educa- 
tion for the real work of life, among those who are 
by their education to become the leaders of society, 
is greatly underrated, in nearly or quite all of our 
Colleges. How little is actually required of each 
one, throughout his entire course in this direction ! 
How often is left to the student's own immature 
valuation, the question of the loss or gain to hirn ot 
one of the most essential of all modes of preparation 
for active life ! 
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And what gifts are squandered by so many ; 
and what high faculties for impressing others with 
great truths and influences, remain voluntarily al- 
though unconsciously dormant ; faculties which 
rightly employed might set the hearts of multitudes 
ablaze with divine truths for ever ! 

V. Artistic execution, 

God is a perfect artist in all his work. What- 
ever he looks upon, when finished by bis own hands, 
he always sees to be very good ; and this pleasurable 
survey of all his works is no small part of his bound- 
less joy. The more nearly, at whatever distance, 
any mind approaches his in style of character, the 
deeper, fuller, richer, sweeter is its sense of beauty, 
and its capability not only of enjoying but also of 
executing it. The highest of all forms of art, in 
respect to the grandeur and variety of its subjects, 
the diversity of its uses, the number of its benefici- 
aries and the splendor of its results, is the art of 
composition : or the art of making, arranging and 
expressing thought, in a manner that shall best 
answer the true end to be attained. Here not only 
do all previous knowledge and training and study 
find their appropriate outlet, showing perpetually 
both their fulness and their quality ; but also in no 
way can one so perfect himself in exactness and 
power and beauty of thought, for the growth of his 
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own mind or the increase of his usefulness, aa by the 
careful and continual practice of the ^irt of compo- 
sition, upon great themes and for high ends. And 
while art in general should be greatly magnified aa 
such, in all our higher courses of instruction, thia 
one art itself should be specially taught in all the 
departments of criticism, taste, and style, through- 
out the whole breadth of their historical, logical, 
and rhetorical characteristics. Aa the utterance of 
language reacts upon the very processes of thought 
themselves, establishing and enlarging them, so 
composition, which is not only the atudious elabora- 
tion of the outward expression at which point so 
many stop in all their conceptions of it, but also of 
all its inward contents, serves wonderfully to heighten 
and perfect the native vigor of the mind. 

Thirdly. In reference to the heart. 

The habit which so many have in the work of 
education, of systematically dealing only with the 
intellect, or rather of confining their attention and 
labor to even the most narrow part of its vast 
dimensions, is morally abnormal and absurd. A 
man is what hia heart is. His faith and hopes and 
purposes : these are himself, both the foundation 
and the superstructure of his entire personality. All 
education in heaven begins and ends with the heart ; 
and so must it on earth in the family and the 
school, ere God's will shall be done here aa it is 
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above, or man be educated as be designed in making 
tbe strange and varied organism of bis capabilities, 
tbat he should be. The most impressible of all 
things in this world to outward influence and culture, 
is man himself. The air and sea, which are per- 
petually in sucb a state of flux, are relatively im- 
mobile as if made of iron or marble, compared with 
the intensely vital instincts and impulses of his 
nature. By insensible imitation almost, he will 
become what men and things around him claim, 
invite, or even suggest tbat he should become. The 
power of a right example, clothing as in a garment 
of light all true principles, and of a heart set on fire 
of heaven and earnestly at work by design to spread 
the sacred name among others, is morally irresistible 
by the young, whose nature has been everywhere 
purposely thrown wide open by its Maker to all 
right influences from without. 

In the character of its educated men, society 
has the greatest possible interest. The more 
mighty for good is an engine, when properly used, 
the more terrible for evil is it when perverted. 
The same education, wielded as an instrument of 
great efficiency by a heart deeply in love with God 
and man, or by one of only narrow, selfish aims and 
purposes, will be potent to produce an eaTth-wide 
difference of results, How in working iron or steel 
I any of the forces of nature, must they 
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be tempered and gauged, and harmonized at the 
outset, according to the character of their future 
uses ! But how much more necessary to the propel 
and required issue, is that great neglected and even 
forgotten wort, in all true education, of tempering 
the heart aright and adjusting all its inner forces 
to the appointed work of life. From either a per- 
verted, paralyzing sense of the greatness of man's 
natural propension to evil, or a self-excusing un- 
willingness to assume and maintain at all times an 
energetic spirit of duty and effort, most who enter 
upon the holy office of instructing and forming 
other minds, neither bestow any earnest, connected 
lahor, nor seem to know that they ought, upon the 
divine work of rightly moulding and beautifying 
their characters. 

The great points to he gained by the true edu- 
cator, in the character of all who drink inspiration 
from his heart and life, are such as these : elevation 
of thought, refinement, delicacy and tenderness of 
feeling, self-forgetfulness of aim, energy of purpose, 
and all pure, bright, joyous religiousness of spirit. 
Many are the forms in which these may be skilfully 
and sedulously cultivated ; and many the oppor- 
tunities, in which they may be employed by the 
teacher, who is himself their possessor. He who 
diligently seeks them as the treasures of his own 
character, will by the natural fire and heat of his 
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heart, its spontaneous, ever outspoken fulness of 
desire, overflowing at all times into every kind and 
degree of expression, perpetually teach and invite 
and allure his pupils, to enter with him into the 
same " pleasant paths of wisdom." Such an one 
will not need in order to meet in a formal way the 
sense of duty, to hold up with mock earnestness the 
dry forms of didaclic precepts, as if to discharge his 
obligations with a will. Men are as little moved to 
action by skeletons of doctrine, as would be an 
army, or an audience by the skeleton of a general 
or of an orator, instead of the living, breathing man 
of their hearts himself. 

Any education which is not thoroughly and 
delightfully religious, in its whole inward spirit and 
outward aim, is not only false, but abominable, 
False preaching and false teaching are the two 
great masterpieces of Satan's art, in his work of 
ruin. Man was made wholly for God ; to reach 
out towards him as a child to its parent, to run 
lovingly in his footsteps, and to abide in festive 
union of heart with bim forever. For if any man, 
saith Christ, hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in to him and sup with him and he with 
me. To call, therefore, such treacherous treatment 
of a youth as terminates not merely in his being 
indifferent to Him, but even in his not knowing 
him at all, education, what barbarity is.it not 
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only of language but also of sentiment ! And so, 
also, not to see and to feel, in undertaking to fash- 
ion the future of the pupil, the fact of his immor- 
tality ; to stand in the presence of his great soul, 
with no sense eithei of its greatness or even of its 
presence, and much more to sow daily the seeds of 
eternal joy or sorrow in it, and not be awed by any 
just conception of the solemn grandeur of such a 
work ; what is such ignoble conduct but absolute 
contempt of both the present and the future, of 
time and eternity, of man and of God ! Christ, 
not a dead Christ such as papists hang up as a 
curiosity in those great mausoleums of souls called 
cathedrals, or such as hearts unacquainted with bis 
presence may yet describe with all the glow of 
poetic inspiration ; but the living, reigning Christ of 
heaven and earth, living and reigning in every hu- 
man heart that opens its everlasting gates to this 
king of glory, should be cherished universally by the 
wise men of the West, as, when a babe, the wise 
men of the East brought . unto him gifts and gold 
and frankincense and myrrh. The odor of his gar- 
ments, which smell of cassia out of the ivory palaces 
above, should be in the halls and corridors of all 
our schools and colleges ; and every teacher in them 
should delight to bathe his feet with tears and to 
break all precious ointment upon his head. In 
every form and degree >f human culture, Christ is 
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the Model ; and constant, earnest, joyful labor: the 
more joyful the more directly it is laid out in his 
name : is the rule of service for him and to him ; 
while prayer and praise will ever prove themselves 
to be to all who try their power, the very wings of 
Kiim'sst'ul toil. 

The power of Christianity is in its principles, 
and not at all in its outward conditions ; and, 
therefore, the apostle knew Christ after his depart- 
ure, no more in the flesh. The power, also, of any 
human life or character lies in the fact and the 
degree of its conformity to those principles. The 
secret of Christ's influence, as a teacher, upon the 
men of his own age who did not know him as we 
do, lay in the truths that he uttered with his 
tongue and represented in his life ; and similar re- 
sults have never failed and can never fail to reap- 
pear, in the history of any one whose heart is all 
aglow with the same fire from heaven. 

All systems of education that are not vitally 
Christian are doomed, like all perverted forms of 
government, science, literature and religion, in 
their essential" constitution to perish ; and as in 
these other departments of social life, since the Kcf- 
ormation, false ideas, many of them once of giant 
height and strength, have been melting away in 
rapid succession, so that infidel poetry, philosophy, 
and letters have entirely lost the deceitful glittei 
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that they once possessed ; so all ungodly principles 
of education are, in the end, to he still more clam- 
orously rejected and abhorred. Man, universal man, 
is yet to come into full, deep, warm sympathy with 
God, in his estimate of the glory of our nature 
made in his own imago, and, therefore, of the high 
responsibility of him who undertakes to lead it 
forth, upon the pathway of its true development. 

The earnest use of positive religious influence 
in the work of education, is neglected by many, on 
theory or by blind impulse, who yet profess to 
acknowledge its amazing value ; by some, from a 
foolish fear of being regarded as hyper- denomina- 
tional ; by others, from a blind sense of the fact, 
that in the economy of modern society the office of 
religious instruction is assigned, in its general 
division of labor, to the ministry as their special 
work ; and by others still, from the feeling, that 
the art of right religious stimulation and guidance 
is one, in which they hardly know where to step or 
where to stand. It is, indeed, one of the greatest 
of all arts, as also of all modes of usefulness, to 
know how to bring completely one's whole person- 
ality into bright and burning contact at all points, 
with the natures and wants of others. The right 
use of religious power over them is not, however, to 
be of a formal and fixed character, or occasional in 
s ; but, spontaneous, perpetual, and ever- 
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varied, according to the everclianging aspects of 
nature and of life and of each soul, that gives or 
receives the blessing of communicated love, 

The teacher, if possessed of intellectual and 
genial personal qualities alike and fully devoted to 
the cause of God, can do a work which, if neglected, 
the ministry with, whatever weaponry of truth and 
love may ever afterwards attempt in Tain. The 
recipients of his influence are exceedingly impressi- 
ble, and as never again in subsequent years. He 
not only teaches hut trains them, if faithful, to 
walk in the paths of uprightness. And, yet, his is 
the calling so noble and divine, which is commonly 
so lightly esteemed, and whose honor, most who 
undertake its vindication would determine by some 
of its higher positions so called, instead of by its 
own great intrinsic merit, as a vocation : as high in 
itself, as any mortal can presume to enter uncalled, 
or feel that he has received a commission from 
above to undertake. 
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III. 

THE TRUE CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 

There is no relation in which God stands more 
conspicuously and constantly before His intelligent 
creatures, than that of a teacher : ever showing him- 
self to them, as the Infinite Counterpart of their 
being, in respect to all its capacities and all its 
wants ; and summoning purposely, by every pos- 
sible variety of object appeal and influence, in his 
works and word, every faculty of their natures into 
full exercise. The highest also of all Christ's offices 
when on earth, except in the very article of death 
as man's atonement, which expresses indeed his 
dearest relationship to man, was that of our great 
Teacher. And so fully is the whole universe, which 
is everywhere pervaded with God's heing, pervaded 
also, almost equally, with His sense of the value of 
the high work of education, that all the forms of 
matter around us are astir with mute eloquence, 
" uttering speech" of Him. Voices of the day and 
night are ever crying to each listening ear : God is 
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good and man is great : each tour is precious and 
the future is unending ! It is a holy office indeed to 
teach. To guide a weary traveller through the 
pathless woods ; to conduct an invalid to the foun- 
tain of perpetual health ; to restore a lost child to 
its parent's arms ; and much more to plant the feet 
of some poor wanderer from his God in the path- 
ways of virtue again : is there any class of deeds, to 
which the universal heart of Humanity more in- 
stinctively and sympathetically responds as nohle ? 
And yet these are but separate, occasional symbols 
of the higher service of the teacher, who is ever sys- 
tematically, artistically, patiently and prayerfully 
at work, to lead each pupil upon the highway of 
glory and honor and immortality for himself ; and to 
prepare him also in the best manner, in spirit and 
power, to lead as many others as possible in his 
train. In tender watchfulness arid care, he combines 
ia the prosecution of his plans, all the devotion of a 
gardener to a favorite plant, of a nurse to a sick 
friend, of a physician to a cherished patient, and 
even of a parent to a loved child, with the study 
and taste and delicate execution of an a 
artist, rejoicing in hie art. 

But consider more minutely, 

I. His spirit. 

II. His labors, 
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I. And what of his spirit ? Much in every 
way. 

1st. He loves his work. 

Others may move, as so many do, discontentedly 
through their daily duties and experiences ; as, in 
the days of Horace, " Said the soldier, oh the fortu- 
nate merchants; and the lawyer praised the farmer; 
and the farmer cried out that they only were happy 
who lived in the city." But he, as each new morn- 
ing opens its golden piics before him for action and 
enjoyment, comes forth from the chamber of his 
repose to his loved work, like a strong man rejoicing 
to run a race. How can one, on whose neck his 
daily employment, and with it his daily existence, 
hangs as an unwilling weight, stand up worthily in 
his appointed lot ! Both God and man love cheer- 
ful givers and cheerful workers. The true teacher, 
like the true poet or preacher, who cannot but speak 
the things that he lias seen and heard from above, 
teaches because he must. Woe is unto him if he 
teaches not, as said the apostle, woe was unto him 
if he preached not the gospel. Although many 
wonder what charms he can find in what they deem 
so laborious and thankless an employment, all its 
heights are to him of Alpine grandeur ; and all its 
breadths of ocean-width. His very estimate of the 
exceeding glory of his calling, is itself his special 
anointing for it from on high : the fire that is in 
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his heart, has been kindled by a hand divine. He 
not only sees a vastness of dimensions which others 
do not comprehend, in the sphere of happy toil to 
which God has beckoned him, but also an infinite 
fulness of details, ever inviting his attention and 
pleasure, which their feeble vision cannot traverse. 
They having eyes see not, and having ears hear 
not, the things which rivet and ravish his thoughts. 
As with all men sent of God on a special errand to 
the world, his impulse to action in his chosen work 
is not that of a cool determination, to make in his 
life as it were a geometrical demonstration of some 
theorem of duty ; but a spontaneous, native, ever- 
glowing force, divine alike in its origin and in its 
aim. Not more naturally, by the very necessities 
of its own germinal outgrowth, does a plant hold 
brightly up to view, on the very summit of its 
strength, its appointed flower where all its forces of 
life and color and fragrance are concentrated ; or a 
bird carol by the sweet compulsion of its nature in 
a tree the song which has been given to it to sing, 
than his soul delights hi all its joyousness to empty 
its riehes bountifully, as if by the force of a heavenly 
instinct, into the hearts of others. The proper 
governors, and leaders and great men of the world 
are made by the same great Being, who made the 
mountains and the seas ; and who certainly would 
be quite as apt to provide society with an abun- 
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daDce of its higher resources and endowments, as to 
furnish, as He everywhere has done, any of its sep- 
arate and subordinate elements and appliances in 
euch a way ; which yet themselves exist only for its 
eabe. Happy is that community which knows how 
to find and to use the leaders, prepared for it of 
God. They carry all their ensigns of nobility within 
them and not upon them, for mere outward show, 
Yea ! happy is that community which does not, bj 
artificial restraints, repress their native conscious- 
ness of their true position in their age or lead them 
away by false lures from their designated work of 
high and holy leadership to their generation. In 
the day when kings shall be nursing fathers and 
queens nursing mothers to the church, kingly minds 
and queenly hearts : what an universal outburst of 
mental and moral vitality will then be seen over 
the face of the whole world ! and how will the kin- 
dred offices of the parent and the teacher appear, 
like two pillars of light rising from earth to heaven 
and connecting them forever, as with bands of 
beauty, to each other ! So thinks the true Chris- 
tian teacher of his calling. He loves it : he rejoices 
in it : it is his very meat and drink, to do his 
Father's will in this high form of holy enterprise 
for Him. 

The relation in which the teacher stands to his 
pupil, is in some respects higher even than that of 
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the parent himself. The mind of a youth is, at 
the first, hut a vast sensorium of impressions, as his 
heart is of influences, vital in every part and always 
in inward motion from one form of conception br per- 
ception to another. On his soul in its native open- 
ness, unperverted hy abuse from himself or others, 
every cloud casts its shadow ; every tree shakes its 
leaves when green and drops them when dead ; every 
flower breathes its fragrance ; and the hills and 
dales, the summer- fields and the quiet streams, 
image themselves in ever still happy repose. He 
is prepared in all the sensitive, receptive and emo- 
tional elements and adaptations of his nature, to be 
influenced at the outset almost wholly, as if only 
susceptible and passive under impressions from 
without, by the whole, grand, imposing array of 
things and beings around him ; while yet in the 
end, when accoutred for the work with strength 
and experience and disciplined skill, he is to react 
upon the surrounding universe, and to use time and 
space and opportunity and men and matter, with 
all its outward forms and inward forces and laws of 
gravity and momentum, and its capacities for the 
composition and resolution of its elements and 
agencies in every varied way, to carve his own ideas 
and plans upon the world and upen mankind, be- 
fore leaving them. 

What now is to be done to this easily moved 
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and mightily moving nature ; and what is to be 
done for it, in the sublime process of its right de- 
velopment ? Is the stream of its sensations and 
impulses, its ideas and intentions, to flow on in a 
wild flood of chance experiences and issues ? Or, 
is impulse to be put under the check of principle ; 
and energy to be led into right directions ; and dis- 
cipline to bring forces, otherwise blind and ruinous 
in their action, into powerful subserviency to great 
ends ? The intelligent parent trains his child to, 
at least, apparent obedience, and to the forms of 
polite intercourse with olhere ; and here usually the 
scale of home-education begins and ends, although 
with an elect few it is held to be a high angelic art, 
of many diversified ends and appliances, demanding 
at all times thought and eO.'ort and grace, in their 
best degrees and modes. But, however high a 
parent's estimate may be of the greatness of his 
duty as an educator, the teacher has still a work to 
do which the parent has not : to train the mind of 
his pupil to true, full, constant self-productiveness, 
up to the entire strength of his resources natural 
and acquired ; or in other words to fashion and fix 
his working faculties as a steward of God and a man 
among men, according to such tastes and habits, 
that from his whole active life as a thinking, willing, 
busy being, there shall actually come to mankind 
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the greatest possible tribute of service, which God 
has made him capable of rendering. 

2dly. The true Christian teacher loves hie 
pupils. 

He loves them personally. A man may love his 
employment, as an anatomist loves surgery ; or a 
painter his studio ; or a soldier the hour of battle ; 
and yet take no interest in him who is affected by it, 
except as furnishing him an opportunity of new 
professional labor or skill. But the true educator, 
not only feels himself towards each pupil, but makes 
him also feel it, that he is his personal friend. This 
conviction is infallible in his pupil's mind, and 
comes swiftly and strongly in its course, because he 
really is such, and shows it therefore in all his looks 
and tones, his words and plans and deeds. The 
sentiment of personal consecration to their good 
possesses him, as an ever-present inspiration ; and 
the perpetual manifestation of its light perpetually 
entrances their eyes and hearts. 

Love begets love : this is its normal product. 
The love of the superior must precede that of the 
inferior, and call it into life. This is God's mode of 
vitalizing the universe with the power of love ; and 
it must be man's. " Speaking the truth in love" : 
this is the Scriptural, the philosophic and the only 
practical way of influencing minds in any right 
direction. Truth and love, if employed to their 
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utmost strength, what results could they not ac- 
complish, in Mended beauty and power, in the 
family and the school, the church and the state ! 
Mighty indeed are our weapons, tempered and edged 
above for our work. 

The path of the true Christian teacher is that 
of the just man, shining more and more unto the 
perfect day : ever ascending from earth to heaven 
into more and more light and into more and more 
joy. Mounting himself with transport, upon such 
a path of ever new progress and expanding vision 
and beauteous discovery, he never ceases to be eager 
that those who are behind should hasten ou with 
flying feet, and share with him the continual rapture 
of his life. Compared with such an one scaling 
height after height of knowledge and pleasure, and 
stopping at each new point as he rises, only to shout 
his joy with eagerness, to those who are toiling on 
after him below : in what a pitiable contrast does 
ho stand, who, instead of climbing upwards to new 
attainments, sits quietly down by the roadside and 
amuses himself and his pupils with those cheap 
trinkets, the petty prizes of a school or college, or 
even of the larger world beyond them, as the chosen 
incentives to toil and aspiration. But how, one may 
well ask, how can ye believe or how can ye beconio 
great, who seek hi 'nor one from another. And 
flattery to which so manv resort as a substitute for 
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love, expecting to accomplish by it in a word, what 
much, patient, loving kb.tr only can achieve, what a 
breath of poison does it spread over all the tender 
fibrils of the heart ! It is the bane of all piety, 
eloquence, action, poetry, music, art, business ot 
personal development in any form, to begin or end 
in selfishness. Under such an overlying rod 
nothing that has any life from Heaven in it, can 
grow. Deeply does the true teacher feel this great 
fact, and does not content himself with working 
upon any perverse or even merely superficial ele- 
ments, in the character of his pupil. He breathes 
and moves and acts at once, only and for ever, upon 
the deepest and strongest elements of his being. 

His love is the same in kind as that which stirs 
an angel's heart and harp ; for he is engaged in the 
same high work, ministering unto candidates foi 
immortality, health and strength and joy. As his 
pupils stand before him veiled in mortal flesh, he 
beholds them in their inner nature rather than theii 
outer, unrobed of all the meannesses of their tem- 
porary, earthly state ; and feels that his appointed 
work, to lead them to glory and to God, is august 
indeed beyond his vastest conceptions, 

And as, in the review abo of the means and 
appliances adopted for his own education, he sees 
and feels most deeply what might have been done 
by higher skill and finer art and greater labor and 
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warmer love, in unfolding and beautifying his intel- 
lect and heart ; he carefully and lovingly undertakes 
to avoid himself all the mistakes which he can dis- 
cover, and to add to his work every new and higher 
advantage, which hie own experience or reflection 
can suggest. 

With no such weak theory to mislead him, aa 
that G-od has constituted minds all of one original 
mould and grade in power and brightness, he studies 
with keen relish and discrimination the peculiarities 
of each pupil committed to his care, and his capaci- 
ties, susceptibilities, idiosyneraoies, habits and all 
the elements of vital force or feebleness, that enter 
into his composition : so that each one, instead of 
being lost in any genen.il aggregate, stands before 
his thoughts in his own, clear, individualized per- 
tuy.uiWiy. 

3dly. He loves his Master. 

He has chosen his calling, as his highest mode 
of serving Christ. Christ set before the soul by its 
own choice, as the great commanding object of its 
life, will fully, yes ! alone, draw out all its hidden 
powers and resources into action. How often is 
what is true only of direct love to Him, as the great 
motor-force of one's being, ascribed to a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, which is but one of its many products. 
Self is but the mere point of an endless circumfer- 
ence. Self has neither breadth nor depth enough 
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in it in any form, positive or negative, as an atmos- 
phere for our thoughts to float in. The highest 
form of unselfishness is absolute self- forge tfuln ess, 
in which state of heart as in the blaze of a furnace, 
all ideas of self-denial and self-sacrifice are immedi- 
ately consumed. Christ, only Christ : in this sen- 
timent is the highest vital energy that can walk up 
and down, whether in kingly robes and aspects or 
not, in the family, the school, the pulpit, the press, 
the halls of legislation, or the courts of justice. 

True teaching, like true living or true feeling, is 
and must be religious : not theoretically, formally 
or negatively alone, hut actually, designedly and 
earnestly. With what a train of sweet influences, 
does one who thus zealously labors for God, move 
among his pupils ? Light from above is in all his 
features ; and the scent as of a garden of spices is 
in his garments. The eyes and ears of the young 
are made to be tenderly and thrillingly touched, by 
looks and tones that are filled with the Spirit of 
Heaven. He who bears these elements of moral 
energy in his person, because filled with them in his 
heart, always finds the young bending with sweet 
responsiveness to their influence, as if under the 
magic spell of some strange invisible power, con- 
straining their thoughts and feelings to its will. 
How beautifully is childhood conformed in all its 
opennesses to the selectest social and religious infln- 
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ences, and in all its aptitudes for faith and love and 
joy, to the idea that the highest forces of the world 
are moral. How vividly, in this dawning freshness 
of our heing, are the practical lessons of life imaged 
to our view ! that this world is but the seed-plot 
and nursery of the next ; that the family-institution 
is normally a school of Christ ; that the parent is 
G-od's representative in his household, for truth and 
law and every thing great and good ; and that the 
true discipline and development of our brief earthly 
state is that of faith, 

The true Christian teacher feels in his work the 
inspiration of these great facts. His very love for 
his Master leads him to desire the office of a teacher 
of minds and trainer of characters under him, and 
to value childhood as the most inviting of all fields 
of labor in His cause. 

But consider, 

IT. The labors of a true Christian teacher. 
Labor ia to him joy. It is on the wheel of toil 
that every thing in this world moves. Work is the 
very law of intellectual, as of agricultural, mechani- 
cal or commercial, life. The progress of history, all 
human improvements and the whole steady move- 
ment of each generation above the preceding, are all 
but so many chapters of the results of lalor. To 
multitudes toil is either practically or theoretically an 
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abhorrence. Next to serving Him who perpetually 
exemplifies the power and the pleasure of ceaseless 
activity in his own high being, as the great foun- 
tain of his constant enjoyment and beneficence ; 
and who has ordained this law of mental and moral 
life, as one of the very necessities of existence over 
all bis intelligent creatures: there is nothing that 
mankind dislike so much to do, as to maintain a 
life of laborious industry. There are many who 
speak and more who think of labor as a curse. 
This is indeed the common, thoughtless and yet 
willing interpretation of the curse upon Adam : by 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt gain thy bread. 
And in the same way, those of such sluggish natures 
look up languidly in their thoughts towards 
Heaven, as a place of inactive rest, as if God him- 
self could be in a state of dull repose, or as if any 
creature could be dormant in the intense glory of 
his immediate presence. No ! work is no curse, 
except to him who curses his own nature in think- 
ing so : to a right mind and a true heart it is per- 
petual pastime. The spirit of labor is one of man's 
highest honors, as its results are his highest rewards. 
Not labor was the curse, but the direction in which 
it was appointed : to obtain the elements of bodily 
subsistence, to extort from the earth, before yield- 
ing its bounty unasked but now covered with thorns 
and briars, food and raiment ; and thus to devote 
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to physical things that attention, which might 
otherwise have been fixed by man as by the angels, 
with intense gladness upon higher employments and 
pleasures. Such was the curse : to return to dust 
again and to spend the brief interval of life here in 
the dust, serving the wants of that body in yielding 
to whose cravings our first parents sinned. And 
the rest of Heaven is rest from toil for physical sub- 
sistence, as well as from all conflicts within and all 
foes from without : the rest of high thought and of 
deep love, that perfect balancing of one's whole 
being, in the full harmonious exercise forever of 
every susceptibility and activity of the soul towards 
the greatest of all objects, and in the best of all 
ways, which leaves no room for any want and no 
sense of any wearisomeness. 

Such a sublime course of effort as that, to 
which the true Christian teacher has consecrated his 
life, will demand for its light execution, the most 
earnest, constant, thoughtful, skilful labor. The 
spirit of work also is one of the very first elements, 
that he must set in motion, and ever keep alive in 
the hearts of bis pupils. 

There are two separate spheres of toil in which 
he must be viewed, in order to be rightly compre- 
hended : at home and at school. 

Behold him then 

1st. In the midst of his labors at home. 
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§ 1. Here, as a physician or lawyer, who is else- 
where completely involved in the practical duties oi 
his profession, studies the tacts and philosophy of 
his cases, so he carefully analyzes and defines to his 
own eye the condition and wants of his pupils, and 
the most efficient mode of meeting them. In the 
noblest, of fields one surely cannot work blindly : in 
the highest of arts, he cannot reach success on a 
pathway of guesses. It is the trained eye and hand 
that hit the mark. The laws of matter are not 
more exact than are those of prosperous labor, in 
tilings spiritual alike and intellectual. 

§2. At home also he strives to enlarge his own 
foundations perpetually, as a scholar and a teacher. 
The greater the breadth and fulness of his own 
attainments of knowledge, the tetter will be his 
capacity for appreciating anil selecting the true 
elements, for kind and number, of the higher educa- 
tion. The larger his own acquisitions of mental 
discipline and power, the more competent will he 
be to lead others through difficulties and deserts, 
into the realms of thought and truth, the land of 
light and harvests upon earth, which is like to 
that above. The fresher his own spirit with glad- 
ness from constant triumphs of discovery and con- 
quest, the more will his example flame as a guiding 
star, to those whom he would animate with a spirit 
of lofty endeavor. By energetic labor at home he 
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has made himself what he is ; and in the same way 
he will keep ever rising into new attainments. 

(1.) One of his felt duties and efforts at home 
will be, to keep himself fully informed of passing 
events : so as to he in complete sympathy with, the 
great community of those who are living in the 
same age. 

Each man needs for his own sake to feel the 
pressure of his age upon him, as in it and for it he 
is required to conduct himself, as a true man. 
Here is the horizon of his earthly heing ; and amid 
its circumstances, forces and movements he is to 
Jive and grow and act, as in his native element. 
This age has in it. the strength and fulness of all 
preceding ages. Iu it they find their culmination 
and consummation. How is a whole volume of 
history often suddenly unrolled at our feet in a 
single day ! Each new age makes its own special 
demands on the men that belong to it ; and each 
man belongs in fact as specifically to his own age, 
as any race of men or animals or plants to the zone 
in which they occur. And how can one prepare 
others in all the elements and forms of a right edu- 
cational outfit for life just as it is, who does not 
well know and deeply feel the actual condition and 
urgencies of the times. 80 many mischoose their 
proper occupation in life, and is not the number 
legion, because not having seen themselves, noi 
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having had teachers who saw before' them and foi 
them, what it was that God and man would have 
them do while upon the earth. The common 
charge and much more the common fact if it he 
such, that our educational appliances fail in the 
result, of any thing like a real adequate preparation 
for life as it is, should lead to a careful examination 
of what can be done, what ought to he done aud 
what in fact is done, in so high a sphere of action 
and influence, 

(2.) The true teacher will also employ himself, 
at home, in close earnest study. Every day will 
he fruitful to hira in new ideas. To study is his 
joy, as it gives delightful employment to his mind, 
which must otherwise fold in its powers in dull pas- 
sivity upon itself; and as also wherever he turns 
his eye eagerly, to find something new above, around, 
beneath or within him, every effort is rewarded with 
discovery ; and the whole universe lie finds is full 
of ever new, unthouglit-of riches, awaiting his re- 
search. 

Do not many of even our so-called higher pro- 
fessional teachers, like the m;iss of our other educated 
men, come to be quite stationary in all elements 
aud forms of mental advancement, at a very early 
period ? How few grow as continuously and rapidly, 
from thirty-five to sixty as from fifteen to thirty- 
five ; and yet with the larger facilities of study, and 
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the higher powers of intellectual movement belong- 
ing to full manhood, and all the stimulus to be 
derived from the pleasure and profit of past acqui- 
sition, and the advantage, of trained habits, and the 
wider scope obtained for the practical employment 
of new knowledge and new inward augmentations 
of power, ought not a higher rate of increase to be 
expected of our intellectual men at this period of 
their lives, than ever before ? The awful difficulty 
is, that, such is the vis inertia; of most minds, so 
small is the felt pressure of the great unrealized 
future, vast and wonderful beyond all conception as 
it is, when a comfortable livelihood is obtained, the 
energies of multitudes at once stagnate as if the end 
of life were gained, and as if they themselves, with 
all their apparatus of sublime faculties, were after 
all but well-appointed machines for grinding out a 
certain modicum of earthly comfort, or of earthly 
show. 

The field of labor opening before the true 
teacher for perpetual acquisitions, is twofold : that 
of the study or class of studies, which, from his 
peculiar taste for them or success in them, he con- 
siders his specialty and that of general scholarship, 
in which, in common with all educated men, he de- 
sires to obtain as much knowledge as he can, in the 
direction of the great wide all-embracing drift of 
his general thoughts and efforts, as a man. He 
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who would fire others with a spirit of progress, must 
possess that spirit himself. He, who would lead 
them to seek for great acquisitions, must have large 
wealth of his own to use. The teacher's ideals, in 
repect to the style of his work and the measure of 
his successes will become, whether with his desire 
or without it, the ideals adopted by' his pupils. In 
the study of painting, sculpture, music or any high 
mechanical art, men act nisei)- in seeking only those 
to instruct them, who themselves excel in the prac- 
tical execution of that art. And so, in the sphere 
of personal education, he who comes into full, warm 
communion of soul with one who is ever rising eagerly 
himself, from height to height of intellectual pro- 
gress, is blest indeed ; for he has a leader in spirit 
as well as in form, a living, active, zealous guide to 
the great things of heaven and earth. But where 
are such men, of fervid interest in their own con- 
stant improvement alike and that of others, to he 
found ? Is any profession more disgraced by 
abounding indifferentism among those who have 
ventured, unhidden of God or man, within its sacred 
precincts ? A man filled to the full with knowl- 
edge and thought and high desire, is in his looks 
and postures and motions and words, completely 
antipodal to the style of manhood to which he could 
otherwise attain, and to which the mass around 
him of even so-called educated men do attain. 
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The unuttered language of the eye, the mien and 
the manner, breathed out from the whole manifest 
purpose and conviction of the soul : this reaches 
more quickly and vividly the inner ear of the mind, 
than words spoken to the outward ear, which often 
never pass, at all, out of its chambers into those of 
the heart. 

The greatest want among the working forces of 
our educational system, is the want of men of lofty 
purpose in the profession : men determined to take 
possession of its broadest and richest fields, and to 
scale its grandest heights. There are not giants 
enough among our scholars : a class indeed includ- 
ing multitudes more in name than belong to it in 
fact. But the greatest glory of any people, next to 
general religion and general liberty, is true, thorough, 
general scholarship ; with such heights of private 
scholarship swelling and rising upwards out of it, 
as shall give to society everywhere in things intel- 
lectual and moral an abundance of bold mountain- 
scenery, and of clear strong mountain-air. 

But consider the true teacher at work, 

2dly. In school. 

Here is the spot where he brings, joyfully, all 
the riches of his heart, and of a life spent in labor 
and prayer, with much purpose and plan and hope, 
and lays them down, lovingly and trustfully, at the 
feet of his Master as a tribute of love to Him, and 
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at the feet of his pupils with deep holy longings to 
do them good. " Ho comes not hither, therefore, as 
a laggard who has found life full of cheats ; or who 
works against his will, because the curse of work is 
upon him. Not with slow and measured steps of 
feeling, does his heart return to its daily toil, as a 
captive held in bonds ; but as a deer when uncon- 
fined would hound jiwtiy exulting to his forest-home, 
or an eagle would fly aloft from an open cage into 
the upper air. Is there, one may ask, can there by 
any possibility be, such food for strong thought and 
exhilarated energy in a mere school-room, when 
surrounded by children, altogether unripe in years 
and knowledge, whose: eyes are quite unopened yet 
to the vast and beautiful universe around them ; 
and whose ears are so deaf to all its higher voices 
and all its profoundest harmonies, as not even to 
hear them yet at all. Yes ! give me but one child 
of the Highest, into the living chords of whose 
being I am to breathe thought and feeling ; the 
light of whose spirit I am to kindle ; and the tread 
of whose footsteps over this dark world and into the 
gorgeous future beyond, are to be shaped by me, and 
you put at once the crown of a king upon my head, 
and the wand of a prophet into my hand ; and yon 
commission me to do a work the sense of which, if I 
have any true sense of it, will give a divine energy 
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and dignity, at once, to all my movements, because 
it is the highest of all work on earth for God. 

In order rightly to appreciate the teacher, as a 
workman, in reference both to the style of hie work 
and also bis own genius and nobleness in rightly 
conducting it, we must consider briefly the natural 
preparation of those, for whom and on whom he is to 
labor, for his plans of effort in their behalf ; and 
look also, in contrast with the true teacher's style 
of influence upon them, at the frequent and indeed 
common way in which they are mismanaged and 

Children have certain special characteristics, as 
such, adapting them to receive, just at the period 
of his contact with them, his full formative influ- 
ence. What then are the preparatives of childhood 
and youth, for the reception of deep determinate 
influences into the character ? Behold them I they 
are elements of susceptibility and activity, that are 
always reaching, blindly and yet instinctively, after 
a supply of their wants. They are these : inquisi- 
tiveness, or a great desire to know more ; acquisi- 
tiveness, or a great desire to own more ; great 
sensitiveness to others' thoughts and remarks con- 
cerning them ; a restless love of action ; delight in 
every new conscious exercise of power ; special 
confidence in their natural guides as appointed of 
God for them, their parents and teachers ; a spirit 
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of constant imitation ; buoyant, ever-bubbling sport- 
iveness of feeling ; and, in general, a full broad 
openness of nature to receive whatever person or 
influence that approaches them, in a genial stimu- 
lating persistent way. These elements enumerated 
all belong in special strength to the period of youth 
as such ; and are so many open avenues to action 
and influence over the heart, at the first, which are 
soon afterwards closed one after the other, by self- 
ishness or suspiciousness, to all access from without, 
except by formal and cautious permission. 

But, in what terrific ways are these tender 
sensibilities of childhood to right influence generally 
abused ! The uprisings of curiosity are battered 
down by ridicule : the spirit of acquisition is un- 
noticed, or led aside from the pursuit of knowledge 
or of excellence, to shrewd and sharp whys of making 
gain : the delicate susceptibilities are ruthlessly 
trampled under foot : the desire for activity is 
allowed to run into a love of mischief, so that it is 
deemed by many complimentary to a child to call 
him roguish : the disposition to confide in those who 
are his superiors is so often thrust at with marvels 
and tricks and deceits, that even the young child 
ordinarily learns early to be suspicious : his love of 
imitation, instead of being the silken chord that God 
. it to be for leading him towards heaven, 
i chain of darkness in the hands of false 
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guides leading him to ruin, who yet laugh constan tly 
at the deceptions that they practise upon him and 
at his own short steps and many falls in following 
after them ; while all the glad impulses of his 
young, laughing heart, are so deadened by stolid 
indifference to him or hy vexatious teasing or hy 
constant interdicts upon his own appropriate pleas- 
ures, that a large proportion of our youths have old 
faces and dry hearts and dull pulses, while yet in 
their teens. 

How different from such foolish, false and cruel 
treatment of the young, is that other mode of deal- 
ing with tbem and their interests, which is inspired 
by just views of their immortal natures ; and, which, 
ever flowing in a strong stream from a heart full of 
joy itself, abounds in such beautiful elements of 
influence, as these :. constant sympathy with them 
in their joys and sorrows : glad attention to their 
wants and ways : readiness to overlook little offences, 
and to interpret all things in them generously ; and 
unbounded devotion to their improvement and hap- 
piness at all times. 

That the true teacher may be seen as he is in 
school, we must look at him, in the four great modes 
of labor which there open before him : instruction, 
government, personal influence and direct religious 
effort. 

1st. Instruction. 
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To instruct, from Latin instruct, means literally 
to pile up or upon, to prepare, to furnish ; and this 
indeed is real instruction : the right and full furnish- 
ing of the youthful mind for life as it is, for its duties 
and experiences, its toils and pleasures. The true 
teacher has a definite aim in his work, by which it 
is all shaped, and with the spirit of which every part 
of it is animated ; and that is the procurement in 
each individual of the systematic and symmetrical 
development of his entire nature, as hoth a receptive 
and active being of high endowments, invited and 
commanded of God to spend all his powers and 
resources, as best he can, for Him. 

§ 1. His first and constant effort is, to get each 
pupil vigorously at work for his own self-culture. 
Application is the lever of all his plans and hopes 
for the student. He has no idea of overlaying his 
jind with learning, as a gilded external accom- 
plishment ; or of ministering, in any way, to the 
1 >etty conceits of a weak and idle nature. He is 
ever intent therefore upon stimulating his pupils, in 
all possible ways, in season and out of season, to 
wakefulness of thought, loftiness of aim, and energy 
of purpose. Whatever new ideas or influences he 
can set in motion at any time in their hearts, con- 
cerning the value of knowledge, the preciousness of 
time, the glory of man's mental and moral consti- 
tution, the magnificence of the universe, as the field 
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in which his thoughts and plans are to range, the 
greatness of the future, and the ineffable majesty of 
God, as his King and Friend and Father, he is 
watchful and eager to communicate. All his looks 
and words and deeds are full of the light of these 
great truths, ever burning with intense heat upon 
the altar of his own heart ; and the holy fire he can- 
not keep pent up, if he would, within the narrow 
chambers oi'liis own single soul. 

In these views is contained the true commentary 
upon the remark so often made by parents, and true 
as far as it goes, which is only however half way of 
the whole reality, that a given boy can be readily- 
coaxed but not driven ; and that he needs to be 
encouraged. He does indeed : he needs to be en- 
couraged to what is right ; and as truly and as 
earnestly discouraged from what is wrong. 

§ 2. The true teacher also continually sets obsta- 
cles, of set purpose, over against each pupil, which 
he must overcome or be overcome by them. This is 
God's mode of training men in his providence to 
greatness of intellect and heart ; and although so 
many object to it, as so full of mystery in Him and 
of trial to themselves, it would be difficult, it is 
certain, to invent any othei system which would be 
equally effective in habituating men to strong 
thought and action. In every conceivable way 
beside, the mind would be left to the drift of its own 
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caprices : forever floating, as an inert mass of con- 
sciousness, upon a sea of chance or fate. But if 
such be the plan of that great Being, in guiding his 
children to the greatest possible enlargement of their 
powers, who made them on purpose to educate them ; 
any, surely, who are engaged subordinately in the 
same labors, may well imitate His example. This 
is indeed the perfection of art, of mechanical skill, 
of parental duty, of statesmanship and of all high 
and true education _il treatment of men, to watch 
carefully how God accomplishes, in the mighty 
sphere of His activity, the same kind of results which 
we seek ; and then carefully and prayerfully, aU 
though at such great distance, to tread in his foot- 
steps, according to the measure of the sphere which 
we are to occupy, and our capacity for filling it. 

§ 3. He aims to establish, by regularity of ar- 
rangements, requirements and practice in his work, 
perfect method in the working of the student's 
powers, as well as in his own chosen use of his time. 
The absolute method, established by God in all the 
movements of the masses of matter, constituting the 
physical universe, as well as in the many chemical 
and vital processes, that are witnessed in every part 
of them, is among the most noticeable and amazing 
wonders of His hand. Absolute method is one of 
the essentials of absolute perfection ; and an ever- 
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present necessity for absolute success in any direc- 
tion by the finite mind. 

§ 4. He aims to establish, by the exact com- 
prehensive, and critical style of his requisitions in 
the recitation -room, the highest and truest ideals 
possible, in the scholar's mind, of what real study ia 
and what are true scholarly attainments. Great is 
his sense of responsibility about this part of his 
work ; for here is the secret fountain of its largest 
issues, for good or evil. A recitation such an one 
does not consider as a piece of vain self- exhibition, 
on the part of the successful, and much less as so 
much drudgery to himself, made necessary for the 
sake of obtaining a livelihood or meeting the mere 
professional demands of his calling; but as the 
time and the place in which he with his trained 
powers, is to sii in judgment upon a series of mental 
researches and decisions, made deliberately by the 
pupil, and offered to him respectfully and con- 
fidingly for his endorsement or condemnation ; and 
in which he is to apply all kinds of tests, chemical 
and mechanical, to the quality of the intellectual 
work presented, as a specimen not only of the native 
and acquired power of his mind when at work, but 
also of its conceptions what the style of that work 
should be. His criticisms, whatever they may be, 
will all be not of a destructive but constructive 
influence, not depressing and humiliating but 
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guiding, inspiring and warming in their style and 
tone. From under such searching, kindling treat- 
ment, a mind of good quality for power and respon- 
sive to it in its moods of fooling, must come forth in 
the end, like gold from a furnace seven times puri- 
fied, bright and beautiful. 

What the pupil studies under a faithful guide 
and master, he studies until he learns ; and what 
he learns he learns to keep and to use, to use 
familiarly with the same freedom and effect as a 
part of hie inward self, with which he makes use 
of his bodily limhs in his outward natnre. While 
the true teacher will not despise, hut rather highly 
value, a vast capacious memory : unlike many shal- 
low revilers of this noble faculty, who, from either 
not possessing it themselves to any great degree, or 
not having ever freighted it with any thing but 
cheap wares, do not know its worth ; he will yet 
strive with all earnestness, to reach and fire per- 
petually all the higher faculties of the soul, and to 
find a permanent lodgment in the reason and the 
conscience for aB many ideas and principles as pos- 
sible. In teaching the pupil ideas as such, and 
leaving him so far as possible to express them in his 
own words, instead of using the forms and formulas 
which others have devised for their utterance, you 
teach him to acquire power of language and self- 
possession as a thinker, in the presence of others ; 
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while at the game; time training him to make all hia 
labor definite in his studies, and all his conquests 

S11TC. 

How simple therefore and yet how precious are 
the secrets of the true teacher's success, in the 
office of instruction ! They are, on the one hand, 
the thorough intellectuality and spirituality of his 
labors, and, on the other, such effective elements of 
action in his work as these : constant stimulation ; 
exact method ; close critical requisitions ; and 
thorough patient drill, connected with frequent sys- 
tematic reviewing, so as to make secure and familiar 
all acquisitions that may be obtained. 

In the specific act of instruction itself, what 
various elements of power can be employed by one 
earnestly devoted to their use, in the form of ex- 
position, illustration, collateral information and 
broad philosophic generalizations ! 

The philosophical mode of instruction, in what- 
ever form, is the only true one : as it is alone 
adapted to the wants of young inquiring minds, that 
need for their right inward growth principles rather 
than mere facts, which are always relatively super- 
abundant in their comprehension of things. On a 
thorough framework of principles, every other for.n 
and element of knowledge communicated or acquired 
can be laid up in its true place and for its true use. 
It is also necessary on the other hand that the 
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•student should be taught the practical habit of 
making constant application of all principles fur- 
nished him by his author or teacher, to the real 
utilities of life ; for principles like every thing else 
are valuable only for their uses. Some err in one 
of these directions : some in the other ; and many 
in both. 

There are three classes of studies which, from 
the special scope that they furnish for the full and 
yet varied use of the best resources and talents of 
an instructor, deserve a disiinci consideration here : 
history, science and language. 

Many rob each and all of these departments of 
instruction of very much of their profit and pleas- 
ure, by a slavish confinement to text-hooks. An 
author, in the hands of a true teacher, furnishes but 
a leading string, by which his pupils may direct 
their footsteps in the hour of study to a general 
acquaintance with the subject ; and which he may 
take up afterwards, in common with them, for their 
guidance to a better acquaintance with its treasures. 
The author is only therefore the teacher's servant ; 
and he who treats him as his master, establishes at 
once thereby his own utter disqualification for the 
high office that he has assumed. 

Some also, and generally without consciousness 
of the fact, teach the various knowledges, each as 
an end bv itself, and not as a means to the end of 
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all education : which is the proper development and 
equipment of the pupil, for achieving the greatest 
possible results for good, throughout all his life, to 
God and his fellow-men. It is astonishing indeed, 
how few living influences seem to exist in our foun- 
tains of education, where of all places upon earth 
they should surely most ahound. The uses of edu- 
cation are multitudinous ; and all of the most vital 
practical kind ; and how can one who undertakes to 
dispense its blessings, Shink of aiming at any other 
object in all cases than the pupil's good : or think- 
ing of that to some degree dole out his love in any 
stinted measure to him. A slow-paced, dull-eyed, 
effete teacher ! can any monstrosity among all God's 
works appear like this, to those who dwell in 
Heaven ! 

And is it not true also, that many undertake to 
teach others who themselves should be learners, not 
only of the first principles of so divine an employ- 
ment, but also of the very substance of the things 
themselves, that they teach. The idea has been 
quite common in the profession of education,and in 
this alone, that a man of slender preparation might 
enter, at. once, into even its highest offices and then 
qualify himself afterwards specifically for its details. 
And indeed the neglect and abuse with which this 
exalted vocation has been long visited by the mul- 
titude without, have been attributable to the wide- 
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spread practical indifference manifested toward .ill 
its higher claims, by so many within its precincts. 

(1.) History is the most suggestive of all the 
great elements of instruction. It covers the whole 
field of human activity and experience, and fur- 
nishes endless materials for profitable thought and 
remark. Historical composition is itself one of the 
highest forms of literature, for both strength and 
beauty of style ; and from its wonderful combination 
of the means of mental excitement and information, 
with all the resources of argument, sentiment and 
taste, it appeals, beyond any other form of written 
thought, to the interest of the old alike and of the 
young, as well as of the learned and of the unlearn- 
ed. Standing on the high and broad platform of 
histoiical instruction, a teacher who is himself in- 
spired with the love of it, can exert an exciting, 
elevating and controlling influence over his pupils, 
equalled nowhere else in his work, and spreading its 
rich benefits like an overflowing stream, over all 
their other studies and endeavors. The whole ad- 
ditional power of the lecturing system of teaching, 
should here be mingled in detail by the teacher 
with that of formal recitation by the student : both 
instructor and scholar mutually combining their 
interest and action in the recitation, as can be done 
nowhere else not even in the sciences, so well. Not 
Socrates nor Plato had nobler opportunities, foi 
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their searching questions, or glowing disquisitions, or 
any of their special modes of contact with the 
minds of those who waited for knowledge at their 
lips. A man, whose mind can lie flat upon the field 
of historical -vision ;ind exploration, has in his nature 
an amount of stupidity which nothing can dis- 
turb, and to undertake to remove which would 
bring but little gain to its victim. 

The true study of history is one of the most im- 
portant, of all the appliances of a high educational 
system. If the foundations of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with its lessons are not laid in youth they 
never can be laid on any great scale, amid the cares 
and labors with which after-life is crowded. To be 
rightly pursued, it must be not merely read but 
studied. Slowly and repetitiously must its paths 
be traversed ; and carefully must its facts be col- 
lected. Haste will surely, here if anywhere, bring 
but scanty harvests. 

It has In its depths, like honey in the comb, a 
rich deposit of philosophy : the philosophy of human 
life, of the rise and fall of all greatness and of the 
causes and courses of failure and success in all 
earthly undertakings. It is for their use in display- 
ing the real forms of human excellence and honor, 
directly as the principal figures to be seen : or in- 
directly, by some dark background serving to bring 
them into clearer relief, that all its pictures are so 
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carefully drawn to the life. This inner sense of all 
the outward circun stance and show of so much re- 
corded action must he thoroughly seen, or the wide 
stream of the past will he made to flow before our 
eyes but in vain. God in history : this is the key 
to all its philosophy. As well might one think of 
comprehending a steam engine, by merely looking 
at it as a piece of wondrous mechanism, without 
knowing its adaptat ions and uses ; as of understand- 
ing any thing, beyond its mere surface, of the great 
organic past, without the perception of God's plans 
within and around all human events. Histury is, 
externally, an account of what man has done and 
undertaken to do ; hut, internally, it is full of the 
hidden life of God's thoughts and feelings, restrain- 
ing, counterworking and directing the influences, 
that man has set in motion. It is therefore, like 
so many other things, double in the elements that 
compose it : being, on the one hand, the develop- 
ment of man's agency on man's part, and, on the 
other, of the great scheme of redemption on God's 
part, including in it his daily providence as well as 
the plans of his grace and the work of his spirit. 
Bightly taught therefore history, like nature, be- 
comes a grand volume of theology. The key to its 
secrets and its marvels is to be found, in the Jew- 
ish prophets ; and to such a wonderful degree, that 
prophecy might be defined to be, history written in 
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advance, as history itself might also be called the 
prophets verified. 

(2.) In connection with history, instruction in 
science is one of the teacher's highest fields of labor. 
Here are many and open channels for the outflow 
of his strongest thoughts and feelings ; and abun- 
dant opportunities far accomplishing the highest in- 
tellectual and spiritual ends, at which he can aim. 
Science, like history, leads directly unto God. He 
who stops in teaching it at the mere outside fact 
or arrangement of facts presented, without inspect- 
ing its inward mechanism of adaptations, abuses his 
own nature as well as that of his disciple ; for 
science is but man's collection of a few of the speci- 
mens of God's skilful provision for the activity 
comfort or improvement of mankind, in some of the 
physical, intellectual or moral aspects of his being. 
It Is therefore the ever-present duty as it is the 
pleasure of the true educator in teaching science, 
to show, wherever he himself can sec it, the con- 
triving hand of that great Mechanician, who, in 
building the universe or any part of it as the home 
of his intelligent creatures, purposely left its tracery 
of design open to their discovery, appreciation and 
grateful recognition. The sense of God's existence, 
and goodness, and watchfulness over all his creatures, 
can be nowhere obtained away from the closet, the 
secret place of his manifestation to the sons of 
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men, as among the open demonstrations of science ; 
where the revelation made is as near that of vision, 
as is possible without it. 

In teaching science, reference must be had also 
by the instructor, at all times, to its practical uses, 
Every thing that has value upon earth derives it 
from its connection, in some way, with man ; and 
here is the value of science, in its ultimate uses. 
The tendency to divorce study and learning from 
the wants of every-day life, is neither divine nor 
human. The two grand terms of every thing on 
earth, and in the universe and so also of the whole 
universe itself, are God and man. From G-od to 
man, this is the direction of the scale : the secret 
alphabet of all the hieroglyphs of Time and of 
Eternity. 

Instruction in science in its higher forms and 
degrees, will, rightly conducted, establish in the 
diligent student such mental habits, especially, as 
quickness of perception, thoroughness in exploration, 
careful scrutiny, close penetrative analysis, exact 
method, and skill in analogical reasoning. At such 
results in his pupil's mind, baptized meanwhile with 
a deep religiousness of spirit, the true teacher will 
earnestly aim. Around each lesson in the text- 
book, as a nucleus, he will gather delightedly all 
his own stores of thought and treasures of feeling, 
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and lavish them upon his pupil, as his tribute of 
interest in the science and in him. 

Many, even Christian teachers, by a heathenish 
way of speaking of the facts of smenee, as the laws 
of nature, her preparations provisions and compen- 
sations, quite exclude God from His own universe 
in their instructions ; as if nature, which is but the 
product of his will, were herself God or had given 
birth to her own self, as an independent, self-origi- 
nated existence, in his creation. 

(3.) Eight instruction in language, also, in 
respect to the number to be influenced by it and its 
bearing on all the intellectual ends of education, is 
of very high importance. In what a dry and spirit- 
less manner is it however generally furnished ? 
Who could imagine, in looking at the languid air of 
many self-appointed teachers of the ancient lan- 
guages, and hearing the dull drawling recitations of 
their pupils, that in their slow movements as a 
company of drones, with heavy hands and steps and 
eyes, they were all the time passing through a land, 
full of odorous perfumes and gems and mountains of 
wealth. The true spirit of study in the depart- 
ment of language, sweeps with living energy, ovei 
many fields of deep enchanting interest, as grammar, 
prosody, specific and comparative etymology, an- 
tiquities, history, biography, geography and litera- 
ture, out of the materials of all of which the 
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accomplished teacher can and will, in various com- 
binations, weave the web of his daily instructions to 
iiis pupils. What a place of earliest strife can one, 
who is himself zealous, make a school-room to bo, 
which is full of youthful linguists, not indeed of 
strife with each other for. a selfish triumph, under 
the power of unholy ambition, but of conflict with 
ever new difficulties, each for himself ; which, like 
bold adventurers climbing up a mountain's side with 
shoutings, they shall pass over in succession with 
exulling footsteps. 

In whatever department of instruction the true 
teacher is engaged, his conception of his relations to 
his pupils is ever the same, that, from his own 
spirit as a powerful battery, the whole life and 
character of the school are to be daily and momen- 
tarily derived. 

But look now at the true Christian teacher, in 
another department of his work. 

2dly. Government. 

This is one of the highest of arts ; and natural 
genius for it is as shining a gift from God, as inborn 
capacity for any other lofty style of action. The 
faculty, when native to a high degree, involves in its 
exercise a full and quick comprehension of human 
nature in any of its forms, an immediate intuition 
of the demands of every crisis, facility in making 
provision foT them, and alertness in mental action, 
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iis well as a natural sense of the Scanty of order and 
a natural force of will ; which, combined, make it as 
easy to govern aa to think or act in any other 
direction. In discussing this part of the subject, I 
shall consider the general style of management 
which the teacher should adopt toward his pupils ; 
and yet management is not the word that will 
rightly figure to all minds the full orb of our idea : 
as so often, in other things, it implies a mixture of 
craft and cunning. If we call it treatment, the 
phrase will have perhaps too much of a medical 
savor about it, and call up thoughts of the student 
as a patient, if not even as a victim ; a conception, 
which, as there is so much traditionary nonsense in 
common speech and in some of our best literature, 
about study as a task and school-boy days as days 
of sour experience, we are over-willing to avoid. 
Let us call it then the high and skilful ordering of 
all those influences which serve to arouse, determine 
and prosper, in every form and at all times, the 
whole activity of his whole nature ; or in other 
words the full, designed outlay of the teacher's 
labor, tact, art, taste, genius, strength and time for 
the greatest possible enlargement and refinement of 
all that constitutes the real manhood of the pupil. 
So much of this part of the subject as belongs, 
strictly, to either of the specific topics of j 
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influence or direct religious effort, will be reserved 
for subsequent consideration. 

§ 1. The general discipline of the higher Chris- 
tian education must he exact. In its realm of toil, 
Law must sit, although unseen herself, upon a 
throne of light and wave her silent sceptre over 
willing happy hearts : law, that great invisible 
abstraction bom of reason ami the conscience, which 
pervades, like God himself, all the works of his 
hands with its mighty presence. If in military 
tactics, in order to secure power of motion and 
action in the body, such attention must be given 
with long and constant repetition, to the procure- 
ment of entire subordination to authority, manly 
endurance, regularity, precision and swiftness of 
movement, and all the other elements of effective 
warfare : if, to accomplish by mechanical agency 
any great material results in regard to either force 
or finish, spring and valve and wheel and cog must 
all he made to play with absolute certainty of time 
and strength, each in its proper place, and all the 
more silently all the more beautifully ; how much 
more, in the higher sphere of great intellectual 
effects, must order reign : order,- not of that nega- 
tive spiritless form which is the mere absence of 
disorder, the order of a desert ; but that sublime 
marshalling of active forces to a grand unity of 
results, which, while it brings out of them the 
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highest possible advantage, requires in him who 
thus undertakes to harmonize their agency to so 
productive an issue, the greatest possible use of 
skilful and watchful energy. Such a style of order 
has a momentum in it, a ground-swell, that hears 
forward every thing else that rests upon it. The 
quality of the discipline to be found in our schools 
and colleges, is not often what it should be, to meet 
either the demands of Christianity or those of the 
age. If the potency and pieciousne^s of the volun- 
tary system of public life and manners, and ca of the 
entire democratic framework of society, be what 
they are claimed to be, the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to a perfect social state, then, properly, the 
fact should be quite manifest in not only the relative 
but also the absolute superiority of our educational 
institutions and appliances. But is it not true that 
in multitudes of instances there is not as much 
order secured, or attempted to be secured, in refer- 
ence to the high ends of mental and moral training, 
as the general government readily obtains of its 
sailors and soldiers ; or a mercantile house of its 
clerks ; or a manufacturing company of its opera- 
tives ? The reproach so often uttered abroad 
against American democracy and Christianity alike, 
that they fail to sustain before the bar of the world's 
judgment, their claims to superior excellence, on one 
of the most important of all test-points, the home — 
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and school — education of the young in respect to 
their intellects, morals and manners, is surely too 
well founded to he either denied or excused. And 
yet, in the real type and spirit of our institutions, 
civil and religious, fully developed and employed, 
there are capabilities tor attaining great results, that 
no part of monarchical Europe, however cultivated, 
ever has possessed or cun possess. Their discipline of 
the school, like that of the state, is the discipline 
of physical necessity and of fear : outward in its 
hearings rather than inward, mechanical rather than 
personal in its spirit : that of compulsory requisition, 
rather than that of stimulated self-respect and well- 
acquired self-government. Whatever results are 
ohtained, are gained under the pressure of the doc- 
trine, that might makes right ; while under our 
system of government, religion and education, the 
opposite sentiment flames forth everywhere, as our 
guiding star, that right makes might. And although 
the working of such a system of influences, where 
ideas are the tools to be used and each mind is to 
be made a law unto itself, involves much more labor 
than the little effort required to bring the wheels of 
previously organized social machinery to hear on a 
given point at hand, yet the toil is well spent, as 
the product is of so much greater value ; and the 
observance of ihe universal rule of heaven and earth, 
that the more valuable the result, the higher and 
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harder we must climb to get it, will always bring 
with it its own reward. To establish in any one 
habits of self-respect, high ideals of personal char- 
acter, lofty aims and as [>i rat ions, and the deep true 
elements of all manliness ami godliness, which are 
rather one than two : being the same state of heart 
as manifested variously on its under and its upper 
side : is a work worthy of an angel's hand. 

§2. The discipline of the higher Christian edu- 
cation, must also he genial. The youthful mind is 
' as has been said remarkably responsive to sympathy 
and appreciation. He who makes much of a pupil's 
excellences and little of his faults ; who, forgetful 
of the past, is always summoning him cheerfully and 
inspiringly to new arms and efforts, exerts an almost 
magical influence over him for his good. Alas ! 
how ungenial are most teachers towards their 
pupils : interpreting them and their conduct from 
the stand-point of selfish feeling, and ever fretting 
their own thoughts with a pitiful sense of the self- 
denial, required in their noble calling ; instead of 
■becoming elastic and heroic and mighty in their 
work, from a cherished sense of its value, if rightly 
executed, unto their pupils. A selfish, materialis- 
tic, worldly-minded teacher of youth is as great an 
object of pity, or rather of contempt, as can he found 
in this lower world. He, on the contrary, who acts 
in such a way as to deserve at all times the respect 
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and affection of each pupil, yea I rather his imita- 
tion also, is a giant in his position. He is not in- 
deed himself above law : as no one in the universe is, 
not even the Great Divine Being, the very effluence 
of whose thoughts and feelings is all according to 
the Saw of love ; but he is the law itself imper- 
sonated. 

There is wonderful profit and power to the 
teacher in the habit of treating his pupils at all 
times, with the same consideration in kind, with 
which the intercourse of older persons is stimulated 
and gladdened, in cultivated society. Childhood is 
remarkably susceptible to all such kindly influences, 
Polite attentions from a superior in age and attain- 
ments combined have a wonderful charm to them ; 
as to men of low estate, similarly, the gentle con- 
descension of those who are greatly superior is so 
delightful. Even pleasant, sympathetic playfulness 
with them will open the way, effectually, to almost 
every other influence upon their hearts. It grieves 
one to say, as it does so many to see, that in some 
if not most of our colleges, there is such an amount of 
cold formalism of management and manner, on the 
part of those whose hearts should be all aglow with 
the most intense interest in the young minds, di- 
vorced from the strong constraints of home on pur- 
pose to obtain the greater benefit of their teachers' 
company, example and guidance, that not only in 
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college but through all their subsequent life, so 
many speak to each other of their college-teachers, 
as men to whom they feel no personal attachment 
or even indebtedness, and whom they always avoid 
or at best fear, rather than love. But if anywhere 
in the world the place or the occasion can be found, 
m which one may naturally and successfully oc- 
cupy, instead of the parent, his very position, both 
in his own thoughts of his adopted relationship to 
his pupil and in his hearty reception by him as " hia 
next friend " on earth, it is in the holy work of edu- 
cation, yes ! holy, in which all the privileges and 
powers of all other offices of trust and honor among 
men, are united in one. 

The two great component elements spoken of 
above, are, as already mentioned, those of all true 
government at home or at school, in the state or in 
the church, on earth or in heaven : complete scien- 
tific strictness of principle and plan, mingled with 
real personal kindness. The beautiful definition in 
the Scriptures of proper spiritual labor for others, in 
the work of the gospel, " speaking the truth in love," 
would be, if duplicated to both speaking and acting 
it, an exact description in a word, of the high art 
of all worthy intercourse in any form with each one 
of them. Justice and mercy : these are the two 
chief attributes of the Deity, for wonder in himself 
and for their productiveness of all things great and 
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good to his creatures ; and they are the two highest 
manifestations of humanity. To combine them in 
full proportion ; to know when to he firm and when 
to yield ; to carry the conscience of the pupil in its 
full strength of judgment and feeling always with 
you, so that your acts shall be at all times but the 
voice indeed of his own deepest unuttered thoughts : 
this is an endeavor in accomplishing which every 
faculty can find full play ; and every resource of 
one's whole vast complex nature, can be brought 
into complete employment. 

At the bottom of all other attempts for the 
right training of the young, lies the careful forma- 
tion of thorough habits of industry. Activity, con- 
stant, true, mental and moral activity is, as really, 
one of the great primary laws of life in the soul, as 
breathing in the body. An unemployed mind, or 
one employed but feebly and partially, is not in a 
state in which any high growths of thought and 
feeling can be planted and prosper. As well might 
one expect to display in rich abundance the fruits 
and flowers of a luxuriant garden, on hard unbroken 
ground. If necessity is the mother of inventions, 
certainly industry is still more the mother of vir- 
tues. The requirement of lofty, vigorous, sustained 
effort the student's conscience will always sanction, 
as right ; and if led to it with no more even than 
ordinary tact and earnestness, as well as required to 
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undertake it, he will show at once in his looks and 
words and deeds, how well he understands that at 
last he has found the proper element in which, like 
a bird in the air or a fish in the sea, he feels that 
every thing around is strari»'dy adapted to him, and 
he is as strangely adapted to it. 

In arrangements, requirements and appeals, 
directed to the constant procurement of earnest ap- 
plication by the student, lies not only the best but 
also the only preparation in his mind for the ad- 
ministration of true discipline over him. So far as 
the teacher is concerned what he specially needs, 
over and above the qualifications already mentioned, 
without which indeed he is disqualified for any part 
of his business, as love to his work, to his pupils and 
to his Master, is tact. Small is the word, it is 
true ; but great is its meaning. It is one of those 
few words that are almost undefinable : their sense 
is so varied in varying circumstances. Those apt 
movements and happy hits and quick inventions, 
which characterize real tact, make it seem more like 
a sort of luck alive, than any thing else : they in- 
volve in them such a fine mixture of good sense and 
good feeling -and of shrewdness, as well as alertness 
of mind. If also the Teacher combines with abun- 
dance of tact abundance likewise of bright glowing 
cheerfulness and even of warm playful mother-wit : 
bo that all the most quick responsive susceptibilities 
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of the pupil's heart are perpetually stirred and 
swayed by his magical influence : he moves about 
as a governor bearing divine insignia of office, among 
the happy hearts (hat perpetually obey him, with- 
out ever thinking of the reason why, and seem- to 
themselves to do by instinct without requirement, 
all the time, exactly what they know that he would 
have them do. 

One of the chief points of tact, in the govern- 
ment of a school, is to keep always in motion, as an 
offset to the ever-present working of depravity in 
each heart, a thorough system of anticipative and 
preventive influences. To break the certain force 
of temptations, by ingeniously excluding them : to 
ward off the occurrence of junctures and crises in 
one's work : to so occupy the pupil's heart with the 
high aims and enjoyments of earnest self-improve- 
ment, that the fiery darts of the tempter shall at 
once be extinguished, as if falling into the tide of a 
deep strong stream, the moment that they reach 
him : this is tact, that is worthy of the noblest in- 
tellect. One of the most desirable of all feelings, 
that the teacher can possibly create in each pupil's 
mind, in undertaking to work effectually such a 
high preventive system of influences, is that which 
may be called a sense of his personal ubiquity. 
Eeal or supposed publicity is a wonderful damper to 
wrong action, in one who has a character to keep or 
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mate. And iar-iiglucxl plans, quick movements of 
body and mind and clear intuitions, with strong ex- 
ecutive energy, are as valuable qualities in the 
school-room as in the battle-field. Military general- 
ship is, indeed, when of a high order, as is states- 
manship, more akin in the assemblage of qualities 
which it includes, to those required to be united in 
the true mastership of a school, than any other form 
of governmental administration. 

One of the highest sources, and indeed forms, 
of tact in a Teacher consists in what may be 
called, talent in reading character. Some, although 
otherwise competent, ai-r disqualified almost entirely 
for entering on this noble profession, at least with 
any high success, because of their want of intuitive- 
ness in interpreting character. While having out- 
ward eyes, they are from inward blindness like per- 
sons of imperfect vision, in the management of the 
young, whose personal inability to comprehend at a 
glance all their movements perpetually tempts 
those over whom they are placed to practise all 
kinds of dupery little and great upon them. But 
keen-eyed perception of character, when combined 
with unsuspicious openness of conduct and prompt 
executive habits of action, gives a teacher a felt 
position, one felt by his pupils as well as by himself, 
of almost unlimited power over them. 

Another of the special kinds of tact displayed 
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by the true Teacher, is seen in his subsequent treat- 
ment of the erring. Like his own Master on high, 
he is royal in forgiving and forgetting all past 
offences, if he can only see a new spirit for the 
future ; and this he is constantly seeking in every 
way to originate and cherish. Forgive means to 
give away or put away out of sight : so, he strives 
like God to " remember their transgressions no 
more " : " he upbraids not " ; hut ever keeps the 
way wide open, for one who has in any manner lost 
his position with him or with the school, to re- 
gain it. 

Many make rules, for their- selfish ease, in the 
school-room, which if God were to make for this 
world would empty it at once of all its inhabitants : 
they will receive or keep only those who are ex- 
emplary at the outset. The cure for the undevel- 
oped or wayward with them is, expulsion, not refor- 
mation ; because it costs patience, skill, time and 
prayer to work effectually on such untoward mate- 
rials. But the genius avid this glory of Christianity, 
whether its energies are employed by God or man, 
consist in its power to renew and elevate those who 
need its full renovating influence upon them. No 
greater pleasure on earth belongs to the heritage of 
a faithful earnest Christian teacher, than that of an 
entire and lasting remodelling of the habits and 
purposes of those, who before went astray. The 
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school, lite the church, is after all a moral hospital, 
where all kinds of infirmities and evils must he ex- 
pected and brought under skilful curative treat- 
ment. 

In connection with these aims and characteris- 
tics and kinds of tact, the earnest Christian teacher, 
who fears G-od and loves man and feels the pressure 
of " the powers of the world to come " upon his 
heart, will give effect to all his requirements and 
plans and varied forms of tact and all the many 
kinds of moral influence which he may employ, by 
the use of the rod when necessary. But how differ- 
ent in meaning and in effect, will his use of physi- 
cal appliances for the good of his pupil he, when 
originating from such views and pervaded by them, 
from that of him, who is fitful in his plans and pas- 
sionate in his feelings ! The true Christian Teacher 
punishes corporeally, only as a last resort : he 
punishes because he must, or else must let his pupil 
go on unchecked to ruin. Alone with him, he talks 
in earnest loving tones about his delinquencies and 
their fearful results ; tells him of his own love for 
him and much more of God's ; urges him to a new 
style of effort for the future ; and then punishes 
him because he must as his true friend, and punish- 
ing him on principle does it thoroughly : every 
stroke of the rod from him being answered by a 
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corresponding stroke within, from the conscience of 
the culprit upon himself. 

The government of a good school is so good in 
itself and in the apprehension of those dwelling 
happily under it, that, like that of our own peace- 
ful democratic government, no one has any reason 
for desiring to change it : every thought of diso- 
bedience or even restiveness under it is forestalled 
by its own perpetual pleasurableness. The sun- 
shine of universal satisfaction is spread everywhere 
around. 

Another of the principal modes of labor opening 
before the true Teacher at all times, is 

3dly. That of personal influence. 

This is in all men of two kinds, unconscious and 
designed. The greatest influence which any man 
exerts upon others, is that of which he is insensible : 
it is so all-penetrating and all- surrounding like the 
very atmosphere, in its action upon them, when 
they are in contact with him or even in his presence. 
It is the influence of character, of one soul directly 
upon another ; exhaled in the breath ; streaming 
through the eyes ; and animating every motion ; 
rising up out of the deep and secret fountains of the 
heart ; and finding its way through the most subtle 
and invisible channels, into the hidden recesses of 
others' being. Well does the very word character, 
which is but the Greek x a P aiiT 'lp anglicized, ex- 
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press the fact described. It means alike a graver 
and the thing engraved. Character has in it the 
fixedness of a stamp itself and the power of a stamp 
on others. Although life and death are in the 
power of the tongue, yet actions speak louder than 
words. The power of example is greater than the 
power of speech. No energy reveals itself, whether 
in repose or in action, so instantaneously as char- 
acter ; and not more quickly is the eye sensitive to 
light, than is our whole heing responsive in every 
part, to its influence. Who does not feel at once, 
that in the days of Washington or Napoleon a 
speech, welling up with a full overflow of thought 
and feeling from their hearts, would have a far 
different effect upon their soldiers, and ought to 
have, than the same speech containing the same 
good sense and earnest appeals if made by a sub- 
ordinate would exert. Every act of a great man is 
ennobled by the elevation of his position. What 
is overlooked as common in others is watched and 
studied, as of special interest in him. His table- 
talk is reported ; his correspondence published ; 
his manuscripts and even his signatures are bought 
and sold ; his favorite haunts are visited ; and his 
intimate friends are looked at with admiration, as 
children walk about with a soldier to stare at him. 
And so, words of counsel and encouragement from 
a friend, compared with those which are just as true 
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and wise and precious in themselves from others, 
are like luscious fruit plucked ripe and fresh from 
their native tree, compared with the same fruit 
when dry and stale from heat or age. 

As face answereth to face, so does the heart of 
man to man. This is true, not only of the natural 
likeness of men in body and rouI to each other, 
wherever found ; but also of the influence of man 
upon man, face upon face and heart upon heart, as 
of the sun on the earth or the moon on the sea. 
This is the great, unappreciated, unconscious influ- 
ence exerted by every man, of which the Bible 
speaks in the declaration, that we are epistles known 
and read of all men, and in the command to let our 
light shine, so that others may see our good works. 
If now the teacher, as he moves among his schol- 
ars, can always appear to them clad, as in a vest- 
ment of light, wilhbrigli!: and pie fining associations : 
full of the sweet majesty of thought and love : 
bearing in his face the image of Heaven ; and him- 
self the very exemplar to their conceptions of all 
that they themselves would fain be ; how will all his 
unuttered wishes become at once loud-voiced com- 
mands to them, and his secret feelings find deliver- 
ance in their happy pursuit of the ends which he 
seeks and sets also before them, for their attain- 
ment ! The heart of a child has been naturally 
prepared by its Maker for just this willing captivity 
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to those who are appointed to train it : in the gen- 
era] simplicity of its feelings, its easy trustfulness, 
and the conception, so universal with children, that 
their teachers are of vast attainments and infallible 
in their decisions : a mistake better made for its 
influence on the young than unmade ; and while 
innocent in all its bearings upon tlic objects, towards 
whom it is extended, it is yet capable of being em- 
ployed by an enthusiastic teacher, with the high- 
est stimulating effect upon the young themselves. 
Confidence is as necessary in the mutual relations 
of teacher and pupil, as in the monetary world be- 
tween the borrower and the lender ; or, in the 
household, between husband and wife, parent and 
child. Nothing but the direct abuse of this high- 
est privilege of his position by the teacher can pre- 
vent him from leading them as he will. 

As for designed personal influence, as well as 
that which is unconscious, there is wonderful scope 
in the teacher's work, for all possible ingenuity and 
faithfulness in its exercise. " Study to show thy- 
self approved : a workman, that needeth not to be 
ashamed : " this is the sentence written by the fin- 
ger of God, which he must write for himself upon 
his own banners, as he leads on his pupils to glory, 
honor and virtue. Certainly one engaged in an 
employment, in which he is to touch perpetually so 
many living springs, of character, fortune and fate, 
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in all that he does and all that he leaves undone, 
can afford to study well the bearings of every move- 
ment which he originates ; and to combine in the 
practical conduct of his plans the results of all the 
thought, experience, science, art, enterprise and 
religion, which he can possibly blend together. 
The only way in which to appear to he good, is ac- 
tually to be so ; and of all forms of goodness that is 
of tho highest and most enduring power and beauty, 
which flows forth in a full stream from a cultivated 
and commanding intellect. 

A man, besides, can do almost any thing in this 
world, who sets earnestly about it. The positive 
qualities which characterize an earnest nature, its 
determination, hopefulness and daring in various 
degrees and mixtures, according to the duties and 
emergencies that it is to meet, are among the speci- 
mens of human character that every man admires 
most, in every other man. Hence the strange elec- 
trifying power of boldness, whether in opposing or 
leading men. The earnest men are so few in the 
world, that their very earnestness becomes at once 
the badge of their nobility ; and as men in a crowd 
instinctively make room for one, who seems eager to 
force his way through it ; so mankind everywhere 
open their ranks to one who rushes zealously toward 
Borne object lying beyond them. 

Next to the great constraining power of the 
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teacher's personal example of goodness in every 
form, and that of his manifest personal love to the 
pupil, there is no influence that he can exert for his 
good, like that of frequent earnest conversation 
clear and full and warm with him, ahout all points 
of danger or duty, and every thing pertaining to 
his regression or progression, in his course. 

But there is still another mode of labor, in 
which the true Christian teacher is ever glad to em- 
ploy his skill. 

4thly. Direct religious effort. 

He feels in teaching youth, even his own chil- 
dren, that they are all God's children and not his 
or man's, but placed by his Father in heaven, sol- 
emnly and lovingly, under his care to he trained 
for Him. A company of his pupils, therefore, al- 
ways stands before him as a company of immortals, 
in whose very features he seems to read these words, 
in lines of light : these are from God ; and let them 
be to God. 

Keligion is most truly presented to mankind, in 
any department of life or action, when made the 
living in-working principle of every thought and 
plan and movement in it : like the light, revealing 
itself by revealing every thing else in its true colors 
and proportions. In the very act of separating re- 
ligion from the business and pleasures of life, as 
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if a mere doctrine or form or institution or con- 
venience. ; 'its occupation is gone." 

But while religion should transfuse its deep 
sweet light, through not only the whole character, 
but also through all the minutest parts of the en- 
tire work of the teacher, as the great ever-present 
source of all his ideas, feelings, words and deeds ; 
there should be also direct specific effort made for 
the conversion and sanclification of each pupil. Is 
God a God of law, in things material, mechanical, 
agricultural, commercial and intellectual ; then, 
how much more in those highest of all relations, 
for which these others are appointed ! A man who 
strives rightly for the overthrow of Satan's king- 
dom anywhere, and most of all among the young, 
may labor justly with more hope and assurance of 
the result desired, than he who furrows the ground 
and sprinkles it with seed and prays for the early 
and the latter rain : as the interests involved in his 
toil are, in themselves, so much more precious on 
the one hand, and so much dearer on the other to 
God himself. 

Eeligion is seldom presented to the young, in its 
true light : as a glorious privilege, a delightful 
treasure and a source of perpetual gladness. All 
the cheerful, hopeful, buoyant instincts of childhood 
are purposely set by their Maker, so as in their 
right use to appreciate and crave the beauty of Hia 
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works and of himself and of a religion, so full of all 
ministries of peace and pleasure to its intelligent 
possessor. But how is our great good Father above 
made to appear distant and cold and forbidding to 
the young ! and how is love to him. spoken of as a 
mere duty ! and how are all its most precious quick- 
ening truths converted into a mass of bare, porten- 
tous doctrines to their apprehension ! 

It is manifest therefore in what way a school or 
a college is to get and to keep a deservedly high 
reputation. Its only policy should be the policy of 
absolute merit. With simple reliance upon God 
alone, its whole effort should be to erect a lofty pile 
of good deeds in its work upon the earth : such as 
the great Judge himself shall pronounce to be good. 
The highest scrutiny for which one can prepare 
himself, the only one of which he should have any 
apprehension, is God's. Not he that commendeth 
himself is approved, but whom the Lord commend- 
eth, and they who seek not the honor which comes 
from God only can he accepted of Him neither in 
their faith nor in their works. The idea is quite 
common, not only in matters of business, politics 
and fashion, but also of education and religion, that 
there is after all some pathway of success beyond 
and beside that of striving in all things to please 
God. Would not Christ, were He to appear on 
earth again, say everywhere now with 
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when He was here, Oh ye of little faith ! and with 
the same intense irony as then, "when the son of 
Man cometh shall he find faith on the earth P " 
The mass of men still expect to prosper best, with- 
out God. They do not believe in his providence 
over them, or in his presence among them. And 
how is that sweet conception of him, as a Father : 
the brightest and best of all the thoughts, that can 
ever be taken into the human heart, and breathe 
out its perfume there : utterly lost to them, as if 
they had no inner sense to which its beauty could 
be revealed ! 

Nothing can take the place in the management 
of our educational institutions and appliances, one 
and all, of work : honest, earnest, skilful, constant 
work. How contemptible is reliance, in the place 
of ;;uch work, on public examinations, for which to 
the neglect of all scientific treatment of his real 
interests, the student is so often stuffed and crammed 
with zeal, only for the sake of the desired result to 
the institution, instead of any absolute profit to 
him, who is in fact sacrificed himself while being 
carefully tricked for show to others ! The object is 
to make capital of him for the future benefit of the 
institution, instead of developing him perpetually, 
to the highest degree possible, as a thinking active 
being of many and great natural faculties and re- 
sources. Public exhibitions also are, on the same 
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principle, -mite in vogue in many places ; in which 
haidsome declamation, prepared by mere imitative 
drill;, and compositions, abundantly interlined, en- 
larged and adorned with all sorts of superadded ex- 
cellences by zealous teachers, are prepared for the 
glorification of the institution and itn officers, in the 
eyes of superficial observers : which yet are all 
shams, since they do not indicate at all the real 
mental condition of the pupil, and since therefore 
he could not, if left to himself, produce any such 
speech or composition again. SHU in composition 
is one of the last attainments of an educated mind ; 
and, therefore, when it appears in early youth, be- 
trays at once its foreign origin. 

The results of true teaching will be those of 
high advancement to every pupil, individually, of 
whatever style of disposition or grade of character, 
that comes under its influence. In no employment 
is there greater versatility, in fact, in the objects 
and ends of the toil expended ; and in none is a 
more varied and elastic style of adaptation to those 
ends demanded. A true teacher never settles down 
upon average modes of dealing with his pupils. 
Such men, and they are numerous in all kinds of 
business, are themselves but average-men. Often, 
if not well-nigh always, the medium-grade of tal- 
ents and attainments is selected, both at school 
and at college, as the uniform gauge for the amount 
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of toil and rate of progress appointed for all. 
Those, accordingly, of maximum-power : made of 
God to lie the very ornaments of the institution, as 
in after-life of society itself: are either left to the 
waywardness of their own untutored impulses, or, 
while being open at more points of their nature to 
assault than others, are exposed by utter neglect of 
their special wants, as if on system, to evil influ- 
ences tending powerfully to disorganize all the in- 
ward elements of their mental and moral vitality. 
Those of minimum-force of mind, who need to be 
aroused and cheered and inspired, rather, than like 
the preceding, to be provided with adequate work 
and to be guided skilfully and earnestly into proper 
directions, for variety of effort and height of achieve- 
ment : these are abandoned, on the cold and heart- 
less plea of necessity, to their own habitual self-dis- 
couragement. The same requisitions are made of 
them as are made of others, whom God has made 
capable of doing much more than they. 

It may be, in some respects, convenient for self- 
isb minds, to equalize their work, and so make it 
mechanical instead of artistic, by resorting to short- 
hand processes, and doing ihiugs by average. But 
is it right ? A school should be so conducted, that 
no one in it is ever at a loss to know, what to do 
next, and no one ever ceases to feel, that he is un- 
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der the pressure of immediate necessity and of im- 
mediate obligation. 

Perpetual effort should he the ever-present rule 
of action for each : effort for such things as each 
severally needs ; and perpetual victor;- should be 
the happy history of one and all. It is the rule in 
God's kingdom that " of those to whom much has 
been given shall be much required ; " and the rule 
really enforced by the true Christian teacher, if not 
always observed and watched by the pupil in its 
workings, will be the same. One of abilities de- 
cidedly superior to the others, should for example 
not only recite in three or four lessons, as Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics, &c, like the rest of those 
with whom he is otherwise wrongly classified ; but 
in another recitation also, with another class pur- 
suing some high English study or some Modern 
Language. There is no difficulty in working such 
a varied system of appliances and demands, according 
to the varied talents of the pupils, on a large and 
free scale, and with great pleasure and profit to both 
teacher and pupil. It is impossible to see how one 
can do his daily work without it, so as to satisfy either 
any high ideas of educational art or of educational 
duty. Those whom God has made leaders in mind, 
should be so developed at school and at home as to 
fulfil their destiny, from the very first, among their 
associates young or old. Their endowments have 
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not come by chance from G-od, and it is left for 
men to say that they shall not be in vain. But 
how are boys of genius everywhere sacrificed both 
at home and at school by foolish flattery, by weak, 
blind, educational treatment and even by such piti- 
ful theories, as, that smart children must be held 
back lest they die before their time, and that genius 
will carve its own way without the necessity of 
much early discipline, or of much toil in subsequent 
life. As the world goes, it is about as unfortunate, 
with here and there a noble exception, for a youth 
to possess native genius, as for one of the other sex 
to be gifted with great physical beauty. By posi- 
tive abuse on the one hand, and by under-develop- 
ment on the other, he never acquires or early loses 
the spirit of work and all zeal for mental progress 
and becomes, instead, the victim of a ruinous spirit 
of self-conceit, destructive of all thoughts of toil, 
all intellectual conquests, all usefulness and all real 
benevolence. The atmosphere of a true educa- 
tional establishment should be and will be genial 
and tropical : exactly adapted to force onwards all 
high growths. Every thing good will break out in 
it into larger fulness of life : what is great will 
become greater ; while every thing evil in it will 
be subordinated and mellowed arid under the accom- 
panying dews of divine grace changed into forms of 
varied beauty and excellence. 
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It is right for parents and guardians to expect 
great and continued improvement in their sons and 
wards, at school and at college. They should ex- 
pect more than they do ; and the higher the class of 
institution, the more should they expect and claim. 
Here, certainly, is not only a fair field for close, vig- 
ilant, perpetual scrutiny ; but it is demanded by 
the real interests of all parties. Both pupils and 
teachers should be made to feel, that they are sur- 
rounded by a multitude of eyes, burning with in- 
tense interest in what they do. 

Such characteristics as these should begin to 
show themselves at once, and in ever enlarging de- 
grees of strength and beauty,in each pupil : a new 
sense of order and a new love for it ; a new spirit of 
work ; higher aims and purposes and plans ; loftier 
ideals of attainment ; increase in daily happiness ; 
and greater refinement of feeling, both as a matter 
of artistic sentiment, and of a deeper moral sense. 
The nobler the style of boy by nature, the more 
should Buch intellectual and moral fruitage be re- 
quired, and the more regularly under true educational 
culture ; while the more backward is any pupil, the 
more should we secretly pity him and labor patiently 
and continually for his advancement : regarding his 
backwardness, as in nearly every case it accords with 
the truth to do, as the result of voluntary, although 
unconscious torpidity of mind on his part : a dul- 
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I by a -will hitherto un awakened, 
because hitherto unsolicited or impressed to work ; 
or of early abuse, stifling its first beginnings of 
growth, by ridicule, or neglect, or at least want of 
earnest, loving kindness and care in some form, 

But how different from the views here expressed, 
are those represented in the current style of educa- 
tion ! According to these it is of no advantage to 
the world, that there are different orders of talent 
among youth, and that young giants appear among 
them in advance, as among men in the higher em- 
ployments of life. It is as if one were called to 
train a multitude of quadrupeds theoretically for 
their own best development, and, instead of adapt- 
ing the style of education assumed, to the size 
Btrength and capacities of each, he were to put all, 
of whatever stature or form, into one style of 
harness, and to require of all, of whatever step or 
gait, one uniform style of movements. Is it any 
wonder, that so many feel utterly disgusted with 
the prevailing modes of instruction of whatever 
name, as well as with their results ; while others 
laugh at the whole thing as a pitiable though osten- 
tatious farce. 

Does any one in conclusion ask, what is to en- 
courage and sustain a teacher, of the highest aims 
and efforts, in his career of constant, noble toil ? 
Faith in God ! this, and this alone I Leaning on 
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this staff, given to him from above, he can walk 
triumphantly, through flood and lire, onward and 
upward, in abounding usefulness. The one man in 
modern society, little as lie may be bo recognized, 
that combines in his own person the offices of the 
prophet, the priest and the king of ancient days, is 
such a teacher, walking with God, and ever looking 
up to him, and working for him with all his might 
of body and of soul. 
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IV. 

THE TRUE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 

The word school, Greek o"x"Mj meaning leis- 
ure, repeats itself, under various euphonic modifi- 
cations, in all the languages of the civilized world. 
And leisure it is, or freedom from manual labor, that 
those devoted to learning enjoy ; and freedom, not 
only from the mere care of the body, which makes 
life to most men such a series of burdens, but also 
from a multitude of other dusty experiences, con- 
nected with a material and sensual heritage of the 
world. The classic sense of the word, as of the 
word scholar, had reference to adults : to those who 
gathered, from principles of elective affinity, around 
the great inquirers and reasoncrs of elder days. The 
Latin word, ludus, which was also used like schola 
to denote a school, and which does not seem to have 
been transferred to any other language, signifies 
sport, games, strife : presenting the idea of a gym- 
nasium, where earnest combatants struggled with 
each other for the mastery. The "contentio cor- 
poris " of the one corresponded to the " eontentio 
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animi" of the other. The view of the scholar's 
life in the one word is objective ; while in the other 
it is subjective. 

The name scholar has ever been a name of honor 
in the world, and he who has been worthy to bear 
it has been sure of respect in all ages and countries. 
The priests who ruled in the inner world of faith, in 
the first beginnings of historic development, as 
among the ancient Egyptians and tbe Celts, were 
the scholars of those times. The thinkers, who, in 
after ages in Greece and Rome, kept open court in 
the temple of reason for crowds of admiring attend- 
ants, and sent forth from their secret place of power 
all the vital influences and energies that originated 
within the bosom of society in their day, were the 
men of thoroughly trained habits of mind : the men 
of vast scholarly powers of exploration and discovery, 
tor their age, in the realms of truth. How much of the 
intellectual history of Greece, full of all great things 
as was the stream, flowed forth from the fountains 
of thought in Plato's and Aristotle's heart ! Schol- 
ars were often, in those days of thunderous strife, 
appointed also to muster the hosts of war. Pericles, 
Demosthenes, Thucydides and Xenophon, Cicero 
and Caesar, were all generals. 

The structure of ancient humanity was reared 
on the basis of physical strength and martial bra- 
very. Giants, heroes, chieftains and kings then 
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ruled the world. Modern society, so far as it is 
normal and Christian in its type, is all npreared or, 
the great doctrine of right, not might : a mental 
and moral oasis. Thought not force now holds the 
sceptre. The paraphernalia of power and its blazon- 
ry arc put away out of sight, or gazed at, wherever 
they are found, only as the tawdry relics of the past. 
Power itself is latent, like the great invisible forces 
of nature, but all the more real and mighty. Schol- 
ars are the nobles that now walk the world, without 
indeed any regalia, but bearing the stamp of Di- 
vinity upon their brow. The aristocracy of mind is the 
only aristocracy, that envious Time cannot destroy. 
The common classes once everywhere looked 
askance at men of study and learning, as those, 
who, in lacking stout, hard hands like themselves, 
were thought to have of necessity but weak heads : 
being regarded but as accomplished droues, who were 
willing to see others gather the honey of life, that 
they might dwell in ease and consume it. But ed- 
ucated men have so evidently carved out ail the fea- 
tures of modern society, and led the nations forward, 
step by step, on the great highway of human prog- 
ress, that every mouth is now silent against them 
from conviction. The study, the laboratory, the 
office, are the places where the modern rulers of the 
world sit in state. And yet, strange to say, the 
school, the great original fountain of all the educa- 
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tion of the age. the spot whence its quickening in- 
fluences all flow, is practically regarded almost with 
indifference hy the mass of educated, and more still 
of even Christian men. 

What a magnificent profession of worthies, each 
bearing a serene front and holy light in his eyes, 
would the great army of scholars in all ages and 
countries present, could they pass together before 
us ! What a galaxy of stars and of constellations 
of stars in the firmament of History t Numbers 
without number of such men, in the church, as 
Moses, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
Solomon, the wisest of men, Paul, brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, Augustine, Jerome, Wickliffe, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Pascal, Fenelon, Cudworth, Earned, 
Chilli ngworth, Edwards, Chalmers, Meander ; and, 
in the world at large, as Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Csesar, Bacon, Leibnitz, Milton, Newton, Person, 
Herschel, Berzelius, La Place, Cuvier, Gesenius, 
Niebuhr, Passow, Bopp, Grimm, Liebig and Agas- 
siz, in all the departments of science, literature, 
history and language. 

Will it not be both pleasant and profitable to 
consider, what are the characteristics of the true 
scholar, and in what way he can best promote his 
own highest development. 

I. His characteristics. By these are meant, 

1st. His loves and pleasures. 
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2d. His liberties. 

3d. His habits. 

1st. And -what are his loves and pleasures ? 

He delights in solitude. He is freed in it from 
the interruptions, temp tat ions and tumults of life : 
secluded from the noisy world without, so as to bo 
all the more free to range with giant-steps the bright 
world of thought within. He is least alone when 
most alone ; for then, as Plato beautifully defines 
thinking, " he holds sweet dialogue with himself ; " 
or goes forth through the golden gates of the past, 
which open of their own accord before him, to greet 
the venerated men of all ages that stand waiting, 
with crowns on their heads and censers in their 
hands, to minister to his gratification. The closet 
and the study : these are the two comers of Eden 
still left to this world, and the two radiant points 
from which the light of Heaven most streams out, 
over all the earth. 

But it is of the scholar's pleasure in Ms own acts 
and states, rather than in any thing pertaining to his 
environment, of which we design here to speak. 

(1.) He delights in gaining knowledge. 

There is great pleasure in niCTe acquisition. 
The very faculty itself, as well as the impulse to 
use it, now wasted by so many upon the pursuit of 
money and power, were made a part of our original 
mental constitution, on purpose that we should era- 
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ploy them in securing the riches of the mind and of 
the heart. 

The more that one increases in knowledge, the 
wider becomes at once his conscious relationship to 
the universe within which he is placed, and on 
which he is to act. The greater therefore is his 
sense of the order, worth and beauty of all that is 
outward to himself, and which was constituted what 
it is, in advance, with direct reference to the capa- 
bilities and wants of the soul ; and the higher and 
the broader becomes his own consciousness of himself, 
as the appointed lord of this lower world. " He that 
increaseth knowledge," saith Solomon, "increaseth 
strength ; " or, as Lord Bacon hath it, " knowledge 
is power." To gain new knowledge is one of the 
highest pleasures of life. The constant excitement 
of the eye and the ear, and of the whole sensational 
nature of childhood, in the reception of new ideas 
from every object in every quarter, is one of the 
chief sources of that spontaneous, joyous hilarity, 
with which early youth is everywhere so radiant. 
Not only " is the world ruled by ideas," as is often 
said ; but ideas are also the well-spring of all the 
joy or sorrow of our mortal life. 

Were more men addicted to acquiring new ideas 
through all their life, in grand and glowing succes- 
sion, so many would not say as now that in youth 
they had their largest experience of pleasure. He 
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who desires to be a child again, pays certainly a 
poor compliment to the quality either of his mind 
itself, or of his general treatment of it. Ideas ever 
new and ever great are obtainable in whatever di- 
rection one turns his eyes, or his feet, to obtain them 
It is one of the greatest results of modern civiliza 
tion that, while money can be obtained in all age* 
by but few, and is in every age obtained by far more 
than ever make a right use of it, the treasures of 
knowledge are made open to all, in forms and ways 
that are of perpetual recurrence, and at prices that 
can he met even from the shrivelled purses of the 
poor. 

That higher style of mental toil and attainment, 
which we call scholarship, may be of two kinds : 
general and special. General scholarship presents 
one of its chief charms, in the wider view which it 
furnishes of the great harmony of analogies prevail- 
ing in all sciences and knowledges, as constituting 
one vast sisterhood of mutually according witnesses, 
that they all had a common origin in the will of one 
glorious Divine Being, and all have a common end 
in their benefits and uses to his creature, man. It 
has also the advantage of giving greater breadth to 
the development of the mind itself, greater range to 
its researches, and greater volume to its thoughts. 
Special minute scholarship also has its own individ- 
ual pleasures ; and they are great. The field of its 
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operations is infinitely diversified ; and the subdi- 
visions of which earnest mental labor is capable are 
endless. There is enough wonder in any minute 
department of investigation in nature, science, art 
or language, to occupy fully one life-time after an- 
other spent in Herculean toil. The greatest beau- 
ties of art are those which are minutest : the great- 
est marvels of nature are those which are micro- 
scopic ; and the greatest blessings of life aro those 
momentary benefits, the aggregate of which makes 
such a broad stream of bounty, ever flowing unto all 
men from the great heart of God. " He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much." Nowhere is this more true than in the 
realms of scholarship. Nicety of knowledge is as es- 
sential an idea of a scholar, as nicety of execution is 
of an artist. And, as the Divine mind took great 
pleasure in constructing little tilings, as is evident 
in the accuracy and harmony of their most minute 
adaptations and uses, and in all their careful elab- 
oration of form and color, in reference to his own 
sense of beauty or that of a happy few of His intel- 
ligent creatures, who should at some future day of 
advanced knowledge, as now, inspect them with 
wonder; so, the finite mind, when most like the 
Divine in intellect and character, is most fond of 
searching the hidden riches of His ^Lsdomand good- 
ness, and most appreciative of them when found. 
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It is no part of real greatness, God's or man's, to 
slight what is little, and invisible either on account 
of its minuteness or of its vast distance from the 
view. That proof of genius, of winch we so often 
hear, carelessness ahout trifles, while rejoicing in a 
vaulting, brilliant style of mind^ in certain specula- 
tive or imaginative directions, is but a proof of a 
perverse heart, neglecting its duty because of its 
irksome details ; or of a perverted intellect, expect- 
ing to gain the desired result without heeding God's 
appointed law of work, which is : that, according to 
the quantity and quality of the product, must be the 
quantity and quality of the labor expended . Wbat 
greater folly, than to expect to have the whole with- 
out having each of its component parts. 

The pleasure of investigating minute facts, 
principles, relations and uses is very great. It has 
in it the excitement of busy research, and also of 
perpetual, ever-widening discovery. It furnishes, 
besides, deep, philosophic gratification in the larger 
comprehension afforded by it of the analogies of 
nature and of providence for one's self, and in 
the ability obtained, to verify or modify the theories 
of science, to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and to multiply the many uses which 
man can make of his own powers or time, or of the 
outer universe to which all his functions of action 
and enjoyment are so exquisitely adapted. The 
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difference between modern and ancient scholarship, 
as between ancient and modern philosophy, lies in 
this one thing chiefly : the greater minuteness of 
the modern, and so its greater universality. Super- 
ficial theorizing took the place, in the ancient, of 
close, repeated, patient investigation, in the modern. 
And the reason why men now-a-days have so many 
more comforts and appliances of every kind, per- 
sonal and social, than those of former times, lies very 
largely in the fact of the revelation which minute 
modern scholarship has made of the hidden ele- 
ments, resources, energies and agencies laid by in 
the great store-house of nature, for the benefit of 
those who shall search after them and find them. 

(2.) He delights in finding truth, as such. 

Truth is the natural and appointed aliment of 
the human mind. To an angelic mind, or a hu- 
man one in its true normal state, all truth of every 
sort would seem, whenever found, but a part of 
God's image of Himself in his works. The charm of 
searching for any truth is to such a mind the charm 
of seeking for something, anew, that has come 
from His heart and hand, and therefore is full of the 
beauty of his skill and love. And if the undevout 
astronomer be truly mad, what must be said of the 
scholar, who, by turning away from Gi-od, makes all 
his wisdom utter foolishness, both in His sight and 
in fact ? Much of the scholarship of the world has 
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been indeed hitherto, under evil preparatory in- 
fluences, not only in a negative, but also in a posi- 
tive way, ungodly. Multitudes of students, like so 
many possessing wealth and power, have used this 
world as abusing it : turning what are properly but 
means to its great ends, into ends of action for 
themselves. 

The habits and tastes engendered by true 
scholarship are favorable to the study and recep- 
tion of evangelical truth as such. The scholar 
has indeed a noble preparation for high, religious 
thought, and for delicate refined sensibility to 
every thing fitted to lead him to the adoration, 
worship and service of God. God delights in true 
earnest thinkers. All his forms and degrees of ap- 
proach to his creatures, in his works and word, bis 
providence and grace, are alike accommodated to 
the supposition, that they aro to be active and true 
and earnest in their modes of understanding and ap- 
preciating Him and hie ways. The whole universe is 
indeed, rightly understood, but an universe of mul- 
titudinous appeals, in high and bright material forms, 
to thought. If " it has pleased God to save men 
by the foolishness of preaching," it has not been by 
choosing fools to be bis preachers. Those to whom, 
having arisen and stood upon their feet : according 
to the word sent unto the prophet: "arise and 
stand upon thy feet, and I will speak to thee :" 
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He has spoken words during the ages, that they 
should speak again for him to all men, have ever 
been the greatest men of their times, in genius and 
learning and thought : men like Moses and Solo- 
mon and David and Isaiah and Ezekiel and Paul 
and John : such men as mankind would have call- 
ed golden-mouthed, even had they stood up in their 
own names, alone, in their day and generation. The 
highest style of piety can be exhibited only in a 
mind of the largest dimensions for power and at- 
tainments ; and, as faith rests upon reason, so does 
all lofty religious energy and joy upon high strong 
thought. The quality of the piety, exhibited by 
such men as Paul and Edwards, presupposes by 
necessity the quality of intellect, with which it is 
always found connected. The influence of Chris- 
tianity, in' developing scholarship, has been quite 
as remarkable, as in developing public reforms, en- 
terprise, art, or civilization, in any of its specific 
departments. " The living creatures," now astir 
within the wheels of all our modern movements, are 
the busy, earnest, studious thinkers of the day. 

The true scholar will be then, legitimately, ob- 
servant, appreciative and studious of all the great 
aspects, hearings and issues of evangelic truth ; 
and, just in proportion as one is entitled to the high 
designation of a scholar, will he exhibit subjectively, 
in spirit and aim, an exact correspondence with the 
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influences and claims of all objective truth with 
which he comes into definite relations. He is in- 
tellectually at one with the universe as it is, re- 
ceptively, in welcoming its lessons, influences and 
benefits to his heart, as was God, actively, in mak- 
ing it for his own pleasure and for the good of his 
creatures. The truth it is, that he everywhere 
longs to find : the truth as it is in Christ : in na- 
ture, history, art, or life, and throughout the wide 
range of the present, past or future. And how de- 
lightful is it to find the truth I The discovery is 
substantia] and abiding. The mind has now some- 
thing on which to repose with confidence : it has 
obtained a new stepping-stone on which to go up 
higher ; and it has a deep, glad sense that its great 
powefs have now found their true use, and its 
highest efforts their true end. The human mind is 
as plainly constructed for the pursuit, apprehension 
and enjoyment of truth, as is the eye to bathe in 
floods of light, or as are the chambers of the ear to 
reverberate with sound. 

3dly. He delights in using his own powers. 

So exquisitely has God fashioned both the body 
and the mind, that the mere use of their powers, 
without reference to the object on which they are 
employed, gives great pleasure. What gladness 
does simple motion give to the bird, the quad- 
ruped, the insect and the fish ! Which of them 
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all is still, except for short periods of necessary 
repose ? The more complicated the structure 
of an animal, the higher the style of his capacities, 
and the broader the range of his being ; so much 
the higher will be his enjoyment, in the natural 
use of his functions. From the lowest forms of 
vermicular or larva life, through all the most varied 
complexities of animal organism, up to man, as 
rises the scale of multiplex energies and uses, in the 
construction of the being, bo rises, correspond- 
ingly, the scale of his pleasures in quality, variety 
and number. Man, as he stands at the summit of 
the ascending series, in the fulness and finish of his 
powers, should also appear, and in bis completely 
developed state will appear, as the crown of all 
God's works on earth, not only in the height and 
breadth of his capacities, but also in the overflow- 
ing abundance of his pleasures. 

The true scholar in his highest form is the 
Christian scholar; and his proper appointed por- 
tion of good on earth would be most of it sacri- 
ficed, if the temper of his heart and the aims of 
his life were not divine. The scholarship of the 
present day is far more Christian than in any pre- 
ceding age ; although, with remarkable uniformity, 
the scholars of every land and age, Heathen, Papal 
and Christian have occupied, as a class, the ad- 
vanced posts of morality, religion, and theology in 
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their times. And, just as surely as the commerce, 
enterprise, art, literature and jurisprudence of the 
world are to become thoroughly Christian, and all 
the drift of the past and present is manifestly 
and powerfully in that direction, so ere long is all 
the scholarship of the world to he only and com- 
pletely evangelical. 

And what are the pleasures to the truly Chris- 
tian scholar, of the full earnest use of his powers ? 
Great, very great in every direction. The mind was 
made for incessant thought, for seeing, comparing, 
analyzing, arranging and deducing facts and prin- 
ciples ; and exalted indeed is the joy of the mind, 
when at work with all its might upon great objects, 
and for great ends. Not more sublimely sweeps an 
eagle around a lofty mountain-peak, hovering, as if 
intoxicated with delight, over the vast abyss below, 
than circles the excited soul of a noble Christian 
thinker, in the full equipoise of all its powers when 
in their highest state of exaltation, around the 
loftiest summits of truth that are visible to mortal 
eyes. The pleasure which others have only in mo- 
mentary gushes of splendid excitement, from the 
irregularity of their untrained mental action, he, 
having learned, by long and careful self-discipline, 
to sustain consecutive and concentrated habits of 
thought to any desired period of protraction, is able 
to keep in a full ocean-swell in his heart : ever 
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breaking grandly like a sea of glory, whose waves 
are all waves of light, sUTge after surge, upon the 
shore of his inner being. 

The Christian Scholar's thinking, on whatever 
special theme employed, is always as such devoted 
to the greatest of ends. The two ends of his scale 
of thought and of life are God and man. From 
God to man : this is the next of sentences in his 
thoughts to that sublimest of all utterances : from 
eternity to eternity. Whether ascending or de- 
scending on such a scale, his movements and his 
pleasures are godlike. The true Christian Scholar 
is a sort of intellectual mediator between God and 
man : revealing to human view the hidden stores 
of God's wisdom and goodness, otherwise as much 
undiscovered to ordinary passers-by, as if indeed 
they were not at all in existence. "While the sense 
of power is one of the most delightful, natural 
senses of the mind, from the experience of a little 
child who knows enough to blow out a light, and 
laughs at the feat, to that of him who can build a 
telescope or an ocean steamer, or write a great epic, 
it rises to its greatest height, when the end accom- 
plished is one that brings lasting, moral advantage 
to the race. 

But let us consider 

2dly. The liberties of the true Christian 
Scholar. 
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To other men the great bright outer world ie a 
mass of confused unm can ingn esses. Nothing is seen 
as it is, in reference either to its origin or its uses. 
All the real relations of things, whether outward or 
inward, are not only unappreciated but also unwit- 
nessed ; and the wonders with which every mo- 
ment's vision or experience is crowded, appear to 
them, if they look at them at all, like the words of 
a strange language to one who is rude in knowledge. 
The books of thought and truth and life and love 
which lie with largo, open, glowing pages before the 
eyes of the Scholar, for his constant rapture in 
gazing at them, seem closed to them with seals 
that they cannot break. But to the Scholar, the 
deep, earnest, patient, right, thinker, of wide horizon 
and high range in his style of thought, all passages 
of light through this world, or from it to another, 
that God has paved for any but an angel's feet, 
stand ever open, in full, clear, broad, illumination 
before him. 

He has the range of all the many approaches to 
the secret places of His skill and love, which God 
has prepared with such royal munificence for man's 
appreciation of Him and His ways. Others are 
ruled almost inevitably by circumstances : he in a 
great measure rules them. They wait for outward 
opportunity : he is instant in season and out of 
season, in thought, effort, plan and attainment, and 
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in always trying is always succeeding; while, in 
always looking to God for His blessing on what he 
does, he enjoys at all times doubly whatever he 
obtains, as the fruit both of his own labors and of 
God's co-operative beneficence. 

Like distinguished men, who, when travelling 
in foreign lands, are presented with the freedom of 
the cities through which they pass, ho has received 
in the very enlargement of his mind as a Scholar, 
and his investiture as a Christian by God of! " all 
things " as " his," the freedom of the universe; 
and to him alone is realized in its full sense what 
is meant in this world by that phrase so character- 
istic of the gospel : the freedom of the Sons of 
God. 

He is free from the errors, limitations and dis- 
appointments of ignorance ; from the misleadinga 
of superstition ; from conscious subjection to others' 
neglects or frowns ; from the power of foolish fears, 
presentiments and morbid im aginations ; and from 
the gross temptations which so often assail effec- 
tually other men and surprise every one by their 
overthrow ; as well as also from the lusts of other 
men, as the lust of gold, of power, of flattery, and 
of all the varied gaudy show of pride. No men work 
so much and so gladly, for so little compensation, 
as Scholars ; and men looking on, say : " Well ! if 
the reward be small, the honor is great, and this 
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makes the balance even between them and the rest 
of the world." So indeed writers on political 
economy say in form in their worts. But not such 
are the secret thoughts of the Scholar himself. He 
of all men feels that honor is not a matter of any 
man's calling merely, but rather of bis own actions 
in it. It is not the outward glitter of his style of 
life, that reconciles bim to the narrow equipments 
with which society furnishes it ; but the inward 
satisfaction of it, as meeting the deep interior wants 
of his nature, as a thinker and a doer upon the brief 
stage of life, and as providing him with treasures for 
his own enjoyment, far richer than those that can be 
measured in gold or silver. He is free likewise from 
others' regrets, who feel not only dissatisfied, with- 
out thinking why, with life as it passes ; but also 
at its close generally feel their own self-condemna- 
tion, for the frivolity and emptiness of their whole 
previous life, resting with the weight of a mountain 
upon their hearts. He is free too from the wants 
of others, who always pine for something that they 
have not yet obtained. They crave novelty, 
change, excitement, and seek it where if gained it 
cannot last, or even pass away, as it must, without 
reactive sorrow. And he is free from the accidents 
of others. In the peaceful, sequestered vales of 
thought he waits ; and the tumults and the uproar 
of those, who are involved in the conflicts of life 
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and their hazards, are to him in the far-off distance. 
No class is, as a class, so long-lived as thinkers, espe- 
cially earnest, joyous Christian students. Their pow- 
ers remain unbroken to the end. They have inward 
stimulations in high objective aims, mental activity 
and sweet perpetual joy, that of themselves tend 
most powerfully to prolong life. And the more 
really that they deserve the name of Scholars, the 
more do they walk by rules and principles establish- 
ed by God himself, in respect to both outward and 
inward elements of happiness and prosperity : as 
they see their existence and their scope more clear- 
ly, and appreciate more instinctively than other 
men, their beauty and their force. 

Others possess, in the natural endowments of 
their being, an immense amount of what is in their 
hands hut unproductive real estate ; while in his 
case his education, in its full, Christian type, con- 
stitutes a great and splendid capital, which he keeps 
with gladness ever invested in man's wants and 
God's claims. And at the same time, in the ob- 
jective resources with which it furnishes him, he 
holds in his hands the keys of Heaven and earth 
and of all their untold riches ; and every door on 
every side, that he fain would enter, flies open, as if 
by some inward magic of its own, at his approach, 
as if his very looks were keys to turn their bolts. 
The Scholar's occasions for employment, more- 
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over are of bis own making, and they are of per- 
petual recurrence. He determines his own sphere 
of activity. What he is or has or does is under 
God self-appointed. The habit of his mind is 
therefore fiat of strong, conscious self-direction, 
The more of a scholar that he becomes, the more 
does each new degree of elevation isolate him, in 
respect to his elements of thought and feeling, 
from the mass around him, who are quite unsym- 
pathetic and indifferent to his high pursuits ; and 
without the counteracting influences of true piety, 
so outward and communicative as it is in all its 
efforts and effects, the strong centripetal tendency 
of his life would serve to make him not only isola- 
ted in his experiences, but also seclusive and selfish 
in bis feelings. The attitude of his mind towards 
all surrounding objects : his apprehension and appre- 
ciation of them : his standards for judging them 
and his desires in relation to them are all directly 
relevant to his own special position for viewing the 
universe. What others see not he beholds, and 
what they gaze upon he often does not see at all. 
Indeed, as each man's sight of the sun or of any 
object that its light reveals is his own, and can be 
no other man's ; so, the universe is to each of us 
what his eye for perceiving it is, and what his heart, 
for appreciating its beauties and treasures and 
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3dly. The habits of the true Christian scholar. 

These are twofold : his habits of thought and 
feeling about his work, and his habits of application 
to it. 

(1.) His two characteristic moods of mind toward 
his work represent well, not only the double polarity 
of his own thoughts, but that also of every righl 
heart toward its duty : patience and enthusiasm. 

§ 1. His patience. 

He accepts, not only contentedly but also gladly, 
the law of labor, against which others in such num- 
bers are, either in spirit or action, at perpetual vari- 
ance. He loves labor : an acquired taste, which he 
has slowly but surely obtained, as one of the great, 
ruling elements of his daily life. He has schooled 
his heart to keep a steady eye upon the future. All 
heroism begins and ends in the habit of making the 
future present to the heart, as containing in itself 
all the great realities of life. His heroism is not, 
as is the bravery of a soldier, or adventurer, that of 
a crisis : impulsive and temporary ; but the hero- 
ism of a whole life, steady and true, by day and 
night, in summer and winter, from youth to old 
age : not issuing from caprice or excitement for a 
little time or space ; but ever flowing in a full 
stream from the fountains of reason and of con- 
science, wherever it can find a channel for its tide. 
He has faith in the future, in the steady sequences 
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of cause and effect, in the positiveness of Divine 
Providence, and in Time as the great Ripener of all 
things thought or done by man. 

There are no preparatives for patience, except 
those of grace, like those of thorough classical study. 
The first requirement made by the genius of scholar 
ship of a student, in his very novitiate, is self-con- 
trol. Peace is the atmosphere of the secret place 
of study, as of that of prayer. "Almost all the self- 
government of society : its equilibrium of thought 
and its great all-pervading stability of feeling, oven 
under the reign of Christianity, are, rightly inter- 
preted, but the results in one form or another of the 
thorough, intellectual discipline of the leaders of 
society, in this and preceding ages. 

Often is the scholar thronged and almost suffo- 
cated with difficulties. He must have indeed steady 
nerves and a persistent foot. His eyes must look 
right on, and his eyelids straight before him. Often, 
after long and eager wander [11:=; through some narrow 
winding path, to find the object of his hopes, he 
comes, when most excited with the expectation of 
success, to the verge of a precipice, or to some high, 
perpendicular obstruction, and must retrace all his 
steps again to the very place of beginning. Critical 
scholarship is full of such experiences. Ever and 
anon badgered and baffled in its course, but al- 



ways erect in its spirit and earnest in its work, it 
10* 
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holds on resolutely to its undertakings. Trials 
are its needful discipline, as they are of reli- 
gion : hardening, tempering and purifying its char- 
acter. The true Christian scholar is energetic and 
hopeful. Some trial and trouble must be accepted, 
he feels, as a part cf the necessary wear of life. For 
the rest ; and this is the greater part of all the 
fretted experience of men ; which is self-deter- 
mined, from over-sensitiveness to' it or from want of 
earnest effort to remove it : he ever bids his heart re- 
member, that there is a way out. For every temp- 
tation, saith the word of God, and so for every trouble 
there is a way of escape. This is a cardinal part of 
his great, practical philosophy of life. Others allow 
themselves to think and say that they Cannot do, 
what yet they see some around them do, for their 
uwn improvement or the good of others, and conten t 
themselves with a paralytic philosophy of their own 
powers in theory, and of course practically also of 
their duties. 

Men honor only what appears upon the surface 
and strikes the sense with its glitter. Parade and 
noise, if well supported in the rear, rnake an essen- 
tial front to all the shows of human greatness, that 
men are disposed to admire in their own age. But 
the true forces of society that inspire and control 
its movements, like those of nature and of the uni- 
verse itself, are out of sight to the multitude and 
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revealed only to the eye of thought. The true no- 
blemen of the world move unknown among the men 
of their generation. They are the toiling, earnest, 
persevering students of the times, ever busy in pene- 
trating into the recesses of nature and the mysteries 
of life and the wonders to he found in the invisible 
realms of thought and truth : lovingly bent on bring- 
ing forth to the view of all men whatever beauties 
and riches they can livid, fur J heir use and enjoyment. 
And, as a tree has received its present growth and 
shape, from myriads on myriads of distinct mi- 
nute influences, from sun and soil and wind and 
rain ; so, the final results of their efforts, which the 
rest of mankind find of such practical advantage to 
themselves, are the sum total of multitudes of sep- 
arate thoughts, examinations, experiments and 
labors, patiently encountered and added to each 
other, pile upon pile for years. It is in their very 
patience, their long, calm, bold waiting for the de- 
sired end of all their labors, that their power lies, 
and with it their honor. 

What a demand does all true, high scholarship 
make upon its votaries for patience 1 It never 
ceases to require continuity of effort. Genius, wit 
and speculation may flourish on happy hits ; but 
scholarship is the preparation and growth of years. 
Its results are not like those of a battle, achieved 
suddenly and once for all, but rather like those of a 
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huge edifice, carefully planned and constructed from 
the corner-stone without to the last finishing stroke 
within. Beside mere continuity of effort, which 
might have in it the variety of constant change, 
scholarship demands a great deal of repetitiousness 
of aim and toil ; because sometimes the end to be 
gained is a large collection of many details of the 
same hind, and at others repeated failures to obtain 
the full result in every desired particular perpetually 
stimulate the mind to new efforts to avoid them. 
A frequent, critical review also of one's supposed 
achievements is not the smallest, in some instances 
at least, of the forms of patient toil that the true 
scholar is ever willing to impose upon himself. And 
so also the element of time is one of the most fun- 
damental elements of all broad and high scholar- 
ship, as of all broad and high character. Slowly, 
although surely and majestically, vises day after day 
the vast pile to Its completion. 

Patience in its higher forms is bravery. This 
the Romans understood and therefore described a 
brave man as fortis (from fero to bear), one who 
could endure the worst. So Paul speaks of charity, 
or Christian principle, as " bearing all things : " it 
is brave. One of. the finest of all preparations, ac 
cordingly, for real bravery in the batt'e of life and 
even in the actual thunder-storms of war itself is 
obtainable by long- protracted, thorough, mental 
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drill in study. An army of well -trained Christian- 
scholars would certainly be, in a war of principle, 
the most formidable army that any one could meet. 
And that higher bravery of daily life that is needful, 
to go persistently and triumphantly through all the 
labors and troubles of everyday experience, to the 
end : higher, because demanded on so much larger 
a scale and without the aid of great occasions and 
great crowds to animate it : can, next to religion, 
find in conjunction with it, be best obtained from a 
high and true and large style of mental discipline. 

As most schools and colleges are at present con- 
ducted, a young man runs a complete gauntlet, 
consciously or unconsciously, during his whole course 
in them. His destiny is left wholly, or nearly so, to 
his own unenlightened judgment and his own un 
supported courage, to keep steadily at work for ben- 
efltBthatareontof sight. Nothing therefore does he 
need more than persistent patience to the very end 

§ 2. Hie enthusiasm. 

The word student from studium, eagerness, zeal, 
implies that he, who deserves this honorable title, 
is "fervid in spirit." Zeal is an essential part of 
the character of a scholar. No two ideas more per- 
fectly antagonistic to each other could be combined, 
than those united in such a phrase as a lazy student, 
Not more absurd would it be, to talk of slu 
lightning, or obscure brilliancy. 
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Character is so little cultivated in this world in 
any direction ; and all ideas of artistic development 
are so foreign to this subject in the thoughts of most 
men ; that patience and enthusiasm are both regard- 
ed commonly as natural endowments, where they arc 
manifested, rather than as virtues prepared and nur- 
tured from height to height, in the heart that pos- 
sesses them. But they are voluntary excellences 
which each man is required to have, as truly as 
honesty or purity of heart. They appear also at 
first sight to be contrary, the one to the other ; 
while in fact they blend as harmoniously in union, 
as the subjective and objective elements of things, 
which are everywhere sublimely paired together, 
and which in fact they respectively to a great 
degree represent. The virtues of patience and 
enthusiasm are body and soul to each other. Pa- 
tience is the response of the soul, on the passive 
side of its nature, to stubborn things without, that 
press upon its consciousness ; and enthusiasm is 
the response of all the many active elements of its 
being to the opportunities for effort, progress and 
usefulness, which it beholds around and before it in 
its onward pathway. 

The Christian scholar, when in his full develop- 
ment, has an inward sense of the beautiful, the 
true and the good which other men lack : so that 
they are blind to the vision wiiiob. perpetually en* 
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chants him. Ho seems to himself, almost even 
when walking amid the dust of this gross world, to 
be passing over fairy ground. Forms, aspects, 
colors, that others never sec at all, are always glow- 
ing in his eye and burning in his heart. The fire 
of his thoughts is celestial and never goes out or 
oven goes down, but is always blazing upward to 
its native source. The impulses of a true Christian 
scholar are of a high origin : his labors all have a 
noble end. He so reaches upwards and outwards 
as always to long for power to roach farther. He so 
fills up the measure of Lis opportunities, as to feel 
ever constrained by the want of more time, to do 
what ho aims to do and longs to do in his brief day 
upon the earth. His habitual consciousness is that 
of a soul full of daring, looking out for new fields on 
which to employ it : full of strength, and wishing 
to use it ; and full of all accumulations of knowl- 
edge and goodness, and wishing to bestow them 
upon others. Time, therefore, never hangs as a 
weight upon his neck, in the race of life ; nor does 
melancholy sit brooding, like a bird of darkness, upon 
the altar of his heart. The world always seems to 
have so few laborers in it, really addressing them- 
selves to its true wants, that there is at all times an 
abundance of room and work for him. His field of 
view is earth-wide : his sense of God's presence 
with him now is strong and quickenirg; and the 
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thought of his continued existence in that Presence 
forever is full at all times of grand inspiration to 
lu'ro. His highest taste is for deeds of love ; and 
his strongest passion is to please Him, who made 
him and has bought him with his own precious 
hlood. The wants of others are ever sounding like 
the surges of a sea of darkness in his ear ; and life is 
full to him of splendid opportunities for the highest 
sort of moral action. "With his own big soul within 
him : with God above and around him, and suffering 
men in multitudes at his feet : with Heaven before 
and Hell behind : how can he be tame in his spirit, 
or low in his aims, or faltering in his movements ! 
Whether he moves, or stands, upon the stage of life, 
it must be as a man of moral grandeur in his 
thoughts and plans : one, the inward swell _and glow 
of whose feelings will give an air of nobility to all 
the motions, loots and tones of even his mortal 
frame. 

To an earnest, Christian scholar life appears to 
be, at all times, a drawn game between himself and 
the devil. It is not merely Shakspeare's idea of 
life which he has : that this world is a stage, and 
all the men and women are actors upon it : as a 
place for the exhibition of human nature to human 
eyes ; bat Paul's rather and the gospel's : that we 
are all here upon a race-ground, and compassed 
about with a great cloud of witnesses on earth and 
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in Heaven, where we must each run so as to obtain, 
or, foiling to do so, lose not a mere earthly crown, 
but an heavenly one forever. 

(2.) His habits of action toward his work, like 
his moods of feeling toward it, are twofold. 

§ 1. It is his habit, to be thorough in his style 
of executing it. 

He is thorough, in the two great particulars, 
of completeness of plan and finish of execution. 
Thoroughness is the same as througlmess. He trav- 
erses with careful exactness ihe full orb of his sub- 
ject, or of his department of subjects. He pene- 
trates the hidden recesses of the science, art or lan- 
guage, to which he is devoted, through and through. 
His analyses are always exhaustive: his surveys 
always complete. The discovery by himself of real 
negligence in his work would entail upon him, at 
once, a sense of guilt. The frequent occurrence of 
such a fault would justly rob him, by the verdict of 
his own conscience, of all right to the designation 
of a real scholar, or to bis own self-respect as a man. 
Blunders anywhere look to him as would rents in a 
kingly robe or blotches on a piece of art. Accu- 
racy is the very jewel of his honor. He is slow in 
forming decisions, because so minute in his examina- 
tion of their proper grounds ; but, when formed, 
they are fixed facts to him, and stand in their places, 
as if made of iron. He is willing " to take pains " 
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now, rather than to be himself, by and by, taken of 
them. Care in details, at ;ill times, care in find- 
ing them and in discriminating and employing them 
aright : this defines the fundamental difference 
between a great mechanician, painter, sculptor, 
anatomist, or even Christian and an ordinary one ; 
and so does it also between the true scholar and the 
false. What his taste and his eye demand of him, 
at all times, in his work is quality, rather than 
quantity. 

§ 2. It is his habit, to concentrate his full force 
of mind upon his work. 

It is an essential idea of the true scholar, that 
he bends his powers to the utmost upon his occu- 
pation. It is demanded by the very scope of his 
name and office, that they should be made to burn 
always with intensity, as upon a given focal point, 
on every part of his work. Other men often pass 
through life without really knowing themselves or 
being known of others. They have capacities of 
reasoning, discrimination, comparison and judg- 
ment, of which they dream not, because never using 
them on any high subject or to any full intense 
degree : mines of wealth in their own natures, that 
they have never opened : heavenly treasures which 
they have never put at all to usury. The true 
scholar, on the contrary, has asserted his rightful 
place over things around him as their proper inter- 
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prefer, manager and owner, and demands of them 
persistently and successfully to give up the secrets 
which they hold, for his benefit. 

In the use of one's faculties, up to the entire 
amount of their vigor, there is, when they are in 
their fall combination of action, great joy to one's 
self and great power over others. The motives 
which most stimulate the mind to make such a 
complete outlay of itself, perpetually, are blessed 
and divine ; and the employment which best evokes, 
at all times, such a conscious demonstration of one's 
whole energy of being, is a blissful employment. 
Not more willing is the fruitful earth itself to yield 
its riches to him, who will faithfully seek after them, 
than are the sweet waters of truth or salvation, to 
run into any one's well, who values them suffi- 
ciently to dig down to the depths where they flow. 

The accomplished scholar has acquired a pow- 
er of fixing his attention fully on any subject, 
at will, and of transferring it from one topic to 
another ; which of itself alone suffices to open to 
him myriad doors to all sorts of chambered secrets, 
in every part of the universe. Power of attention, 
or of the fixation of any faculty or set of faculties 
upon their proper object, is the chief exercise of 
voluntary power, which the mind can employ ovei 
its own functions. This it is the daily work of 
the scholar to exercise ; and whatever other power 
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a strong will has over the native energies of the 
mind, to intensify their action when in use, he also 



Like all men of high thought, imagination and 
faith, the scholar holds always in full view a lofty 
ideal of his work. The elements of his ideal, like 
those of the painter, embrace, in respect to the 
style of results to he gained, the following ideas : 
fulness of outline, completeness of detail and finish 
in execution. To realize the actual demands of 
such a comprehensive mass of conceptions, in the 
form and direction, the quality and quantity, of 
each hour's labor, day by day through all the year, 
will require great earnestness of feeling and concen- 
tration of purpose and power of will, at all times. 

The more real genius a scholar possesses, the 
more he responds instinctively to all appeals, direct 
and indirect, to work. That is no fanciful combina- 
tion of ideas which so often occurs in the biography 
of great men : " he was a man of great genius and 
of unbounded industry." Any man who has un- 
bounded industry has, at least, one large streak of 
genius in him, not to say also of success. Dull na- 
tures neither stir up themselves to action, nor re- 
spond, with any sensitiveness, to quickening in- 
fluences from without. 

The student needs surely, if any other one does, 
to be a man of principle or rather of principles, many, 
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fixed and great. Energy, method and patient per- 
severance must be his uniform characteristics. His 
hours and places of study he must keep sacred from 
invasion. Whatever, he takes in hand he must 
master. What he gains he must keep, and he able 
to use at all times familiarly. 

There are especially certain maxims and first 
principles, worthy to be expanded into a scholar's 
guide-book, winch, for the benefit of the young 
student, shall find a place, for at least their mere 
on u m (.'ration here. 

They are such as these : 

1. The method for attaining to the highest 
scholarship in the end is simply this : while being 
regular and constant in one's work, to get every 
day's lesson in first-rate style : as in the construc- 
tion of a brick edifice, if every brick is itself first- 
rate and is laid in first-rate cement and in a first- 
rate way, the whole structure will, when completed, 
be throughout by necessity of first-rate quality. 

2. Whatever is worthy of being done at all is 
worthy of being done iu the best manner possible, 

3. There is a very great difference, as in char- 
acter, art, and even business, so also in scholarship, 
between being exactly right and a little wrong. 

4. Every man makes his own future. 

5. Every one can afford to work hard for him- 
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self ; and if so, how much more for both himself 
and all the world beside. 

6. The benefit of all true education is not in 
itself, but in its uses. 

7. Both God and man always help those, who 
help themselves, and much more those who help 
others also. 

8. In God's kingdom every man reaps exactly 
what he sows. 

II. In what way a true scholar can best pro- 
mote his own highest development. 

1st. He must do really and fully all things f, *r 
God. 

To men who think of God, as but a poet'.^l 
description of some occult principle in nature. o> of 
the whole material frame-work of the universe iit/M, 
it may seem strange that thoughts of him cart give 
any spur to the soul. But conceived of as He is, 
as a Being before whom all others united, whether 
for knowledge, power or character, are le&T than 
nothing, to whom all the myriads of worlds that he 
has made, and all their wondrous contents, are but 
the dust of his feet : the ever-present, tender- 
hearted, loving God, bending joyously down ovec 
each one of his earthly children : like what an orb 
of splendor beyond splendor, does he glow upon the 
vision of the delighted soul and fill the i hole hori- 
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2011 of its consciousness ! Before such light, such 
beauty, such love, the soul must, by the very neces- 
sity of its nature, as born of Him and for Him, arise 
and shake itself and put on all its strength. Per- 
sonal love to God, with the sure consciousness of his 
own. glorious friendship in return : what fuel will it 
not furnish to thought and feeling and vigorous 
mental effort. Labor, spontaneously generated by 
such sentiments of affection to bim, or purposely 
bestowed toward him as the formal object of its 
aims and services, will give to all real scholarship 
the fullest possible amount of growth and fruitage. 
Human specimens of intellectuality have been so 
few and poor, and are so still, because, like plants 
grown in darkness, they hare been reared away from 
the sunlight of God's sought and cherished smile. 
All beauty, power and dignity, in any part of our 
nature, are obtained only under the right ruling 
influence of the upper elements of our being : the 
light of reason, the breathings of conscience, the 
power of faith and the inspiration of hope : all 
God-ward in their natural tendencies ; as in the 
body all the other members derive their light and 
usefulness from the head, which is placed over them 
to guide them. 

But, beside the heightened action of the soul 
itself under the stimulus of a true sense of God, as 
its object and joy forever, the scholar will obtain, 
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iu maintaining right relations to Him, Ms manifest 
guidance and blessing. Many see Him only in 
great crises, or on the stage of national events ; but 
he is in iact intimately present at all times with us 
all : more so than was ever any father in his fami- 
ly, when surrounded by his children, hearing their 
words, noticing their actions and gladdening them 
with his presence, and being made glad by them. 
God, who made the palatial chambers of the soul, 
knows how to walk up and down in them, v/hen he 
wills, in the glory of his goodness. He, who made 
the eye, knows how to illuminate it from without 
or from within ; and he who made the foot knows 
how to plant it on the paths, where he himself 
walks in gladness with his children. " Prayer and 
provender," says the old quaint proverb, "delay no 
man." Study, baptized with a spirit of prayer, 
has angel-features even to a human beholder ; but 
much more to him who made the mind for just 
such an employment of its time and powers, and 
who finds nothing among all his works so beautiful 
to his eye, as a right heart earnestly at work for his 
sake. 

The highest attainable development of science, 
literature, art, labor or adventure, is its religious 
development ; and so it is true of men in any em- 
ployment or profession, that their surest path to 
success, even according to earthly measurements of 
its height, is that of religion. 
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The scholar, who really strives in all things to 
please God, will feel thai a (.'due inspects his work, 
demanding its perfection, far higher than any ideal 
self or ideal public, before whose fancied verdict 
against him another may tremble. He will feel 
that he has ends to gain far grander than those 
around him desire to secure. His life seems full to 
him of the seeds of all great things. Each new 
moment is a new opportunity for some heroic deed, 
Life is to him a sublime march into an ever-open- 
ing, ever-glowing, gorgeous future. 

The idea is quite prevalent that real scholarship 
produces, or at least implies, a cold nature. Clas- 
sical and frigid are regarded as terms quite sy- 
nonymous. Many men indeed of a dull, phleg- 
matic temperament, especially in these modern 
times, when the temptations to minds of an ener- 
getic mould to grasp after the material prizes of 
life are so great, have consecrated themselves, for 
their own gratification if not for the world's special 
advantage, to the walks of study. But a dead- 
alive scholar, like a so-called Christian of the same 
type, makes hut a miserable figure indeed, in the 
ranks of honor in which he has placed himself. A 
cool head is one of the most essential qualifications 
for scholarship ; but not a cold heart. The only 
combination, in any department of human labor or 
experience, that brings to the producer or any re- 
11 
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eipient the right product of joy or excellence is 
this : a cool head and a warm heart. Greatness of 
heart is, as every one knows, the most uncommon 
symptom of humanity in any part of the world. 
To he simple, gentle, meek, affectionate, fervid, 
tender : would to multitudes seem to be weak and 
womanish. But Christ, who had in his spirit and 
acts alike all the glory of manhood, and of woman- 
hood, and of childhood, combined, as was meet in 
Him who was to be the perfect type of the whole 
human race, is the model of the true scholar. Out 
of his entire life in all its minutest forms of activ- 
ity should ring forth loud and clear, as its perpet- 
ual, sweet, deep melody to every listening ear : 
" Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ? " The only honor that intellectual cul- 
tivation possesses in Heaven or on earth, is that of 
a high means to a higher end. Its riches are either 
squandered or hoarded, if not purposely used to 
contribute to the greater beauty and power of a 
right heart. The more evangelical and glowing the 
type of religious development, the finer the reactive 
influence of the scholarship and the character mu- 
tually upon each other. The Bible-command to 
men of all trades and professions, alike, is, " Be not ■ 
slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord ! " In what a meagre, shrivelled form, 
compared with its proper dimensions, has the schol- 
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arship of the world hitherto appeared ! When the 
Btrueture of Human Society shall in advancing 
ages be completed, in all its fulness of height and 
breadth of beauty and strength, as a vast temple 
of praise to God, full of the brightness of His glory : 
that grand edifice of which Christian scholars are 
to be, in every part of the world, the chief human 
builders ; what a work will they then be found to 
have done upon the earth, and what a high com- 
mission from above will they prove themselves to 
have had, beyond others of their race, as laborers 
with God for man ! 

The elements of personal character which are 
most beautiful in a Christian scholar, before both 
God and man, are these : simplicity, the last at- 
tainment alike in science, invention and art, on the 
one hand, and in human character, on the other ; 
honorableness, which is as beautiful in a scholar, as 
is gallantry in a soldier ; integrity, which, as the 
word itself, like the word entire derived through the 
French from the same root, means, is wholeness or 
soundness, so that without it no man is himself or 
can be, but is on the contrary only the broken spe- 
cimen of a man ; purity, the want of which sullies 
him, as it would the minister at the altar or the 
virgin in her robe of whiteness ; self-respect, with, 
out which no one else can respect him ; industry, 
but for which he can neither get nor keep the 
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name or character of a scholar ; and active ever- 
flowing benevolence, according to whose dictates lie 
is to lay out all the riches that he has ohtained, 
natural and acquired, for others. 

2dly. He must keep himself in full sympathy 
with the age. 

If any one upon earth ought to he practical in 
his aims, it is the scholar. He sees, or ought to 
see, with his purified vision, as other men. cannot, 
the real wants of the world as they are ; and he it 
is who alone has the materials in his hand for meet- 
ing them. The end of knowledge and of scholar- 
ship is usefulness to others. Utility is indeed the 
law of all values, human and divine. The personal 
life or labor, which is divorced from the actual ex- 
perience or wants of men, is so far worthless. But 
how many have turned scholarship, as others have 
religion, into a mere gilded abstraction. It has in- 
deed passed into a habit with multitudes to jeer, 
without knowing it, at great truths and rules of 
conduct in calling them beautiful theories : as if a 
passing laugh could suddenly change a great com- 
manding fact into a glittering generality. 

A man may be as much of a miser in hoarding 
knowledge, as in hoarding gold. He that would be 
the greatest of all in the kingdom of thought, as in 
that of faith, must be the servant of all. Pitiful 
indeed is any perversion of scholarship to purposes 
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of parade and pride. Real scholarship is as averse 
to any such perversion, as is real piety. And yet 
there arc many who regard classical finish of thought 
and style, as the highest attainment possible to be 
made on earth : and that not as any means of bene- 
fit to others, but as a mere shining honor to one's 
self. 

The true Christian scholar however will study 
his age, as his own legitimate field of action, and 
strive to communicate the light and heat of his 
own inward life to it, as one of its great permanent 
realities. He will not simply feci that he is acting 
his part in a great amphitheatre, in which the sur- 
rounding air is filled with eyes and ears, intent 
upon all that he says and does ; but also that, 
wherever he goes, he is a seedsman sowing good or 
evil at every step which shall stand up in the world, 
long after he has left it, as the lasting product of 
his life. Of all men in the community the scholar 
is the most truly entitled to be called a representa- 
tive man ; so many secret wonders stand waiting 
his beck for the time of their deliverance to man- 
kind, and so many interests of the highest sort and 
of ever new occurrence are decided by the form and 
force of his movements. He has obtained light and 
he should disperse it. He holds the keys of know- 
ledge in his hands, and should open with them the 
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ways of enjoyment, usefulness and honor to as many 
as possible. 

It is a sort of natural habit of scholars as a 
class to act towards the age as a compensation or 
complement to its deficiencies, real or supposed. 
When the tendencies of the community are cen- 
tripetal, as in monarchical Kmope, the influence of 
the universities is thrown with living and almost 
instinctive energy and utterance, on the side of 
democratic ideas and institutions. When the ten- 
dency is centrifugal rather than centripetal, as in 
this country, they, or at least the professors in 
them, ate apt to he of a more centripetal and con- 
servative style of action But to balance the move- 
ments of the age, so as to keep the ship of state 
from being rocked unduly either way, is certainly 
but a small part of the work appointed for the 
scholar, as the man who alone among his fellows 
has ha4 the crown of authority set upon his head 
by his Maker. He is called, on the contrary, of 
God, not simply to keep the vessel trim, but much 
more to steer it safely over boisterous seas, and with 
bold heroic faith, into " the place of broad rivers " 
prepared by His covenant for the nations. 

3dly. He must keep himself at all times full of 
work. 

Work is the law of success in every thing under 
the sun. Even those who do not have to work to 
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make money must needs work to keep it ; and he 
who has tried the two will testify that it is harder 
to keep money, than to make it. The mechanism 
of the mind is all constructed with reference to the 
constant pressure of necessary work upon its ener- 
gies. This is to give tone and movement and di- 
rection perpetually to them. Industry is therefore 
an absolute necessity to health or happiness or vir- 
tue. He who is always employed with all his might 
on the proper objects of his pursuit will not only 
find a trail of results accompanying him that will 
surprise even him ; but he will find also the occa- 
sions for fresh interest and labor perpetually multi- 
plying in his path. 

Many scholars so-called have indifferent health 
because, under the influence of the false and per- 
nicious theory that earnest protracted labor of the 
mind is as such detrimental to high bedily vigor, 
they restrain themselves with cold and painful per- 
tinacity from the most natural and joyous use of 
their powers, and spend the time and force thus 
foolishly withheld from answering the great objective 
demands of life upon them, in rummaging over 
their own consciousness and the whole realm espe- 
cially of their bodily sensations, to find trouble or 
at least the beginnings of it where they can. A 
scholar is designed as little by his Maker to occupy 
his thoughts with himself, as a Christian. Melan- 
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choly is God's visitation upon an idle mind : his 
mode rather of scourging such an one back again 
to his duty ; for the way of escape from any trouble 
in life is duty coupled with trust in God. Blessed 
be His name for placing thorns and briars in the 
way of all, who are inclined to indulge in voluntary 
mental inefficiency. There is too much bound up 
in this brief life of ours : the possibilities of our 
nature and of our earthly relations and circum- 
stances are too great ; and the splendors yet to be 
unfolded in the advancing history of mankind at 
large, or of any one of its members in particular, 
are too magnificent : that voluntary torpidity of in- 
tellect should be endurable as a matter of duty, or 
decency, to either God or man. 

No man knows what he can do until he really 
tries, up to' the full limit of his opportunities and 
capacities.. It is be who is always trying to do 
something greater and better than hitherto, who is 
always -achieving wonders. Difficulties vanish at 
once, like mere spectral terrors, at his approach. 
Men and circumstances yield before him. He as- 
serts his proper lordship over things around him 
and finds that they all show at once a willing alle- 
giance. The law of Divine help to human workers 
is : " to him that hath shall more be given." God's 
plan of life for each one can be realized or known 
only ae each one makes at all times the fullest pos- 
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sible outlay of every energy, power and resource, 
in all conceivable forms of duty, usefulness, love 
and bonor ; and so finds in the aggregate results of 
all his efforts at the end of life, in what be did 
truly and fully accomplish, the work that he was 
actually called and prepared to do by his great 
Maker. The key-note therefore of each man's 
heart, in respect to every opportunity and responsi- 
bility in life should be this, " I will try ! " really, 
constantly, hopefully, ever, " try I " This is the 
spirit of which all greatness and all high goodness 
are made. 

The great, ruinous tendency of almost all Amer- 
ican scholarship, is haste for results and those only 
of a material kind ; and a consequent narrowness 
of preparation for any high and broad attainments 
in the end. The tendency to be unpractical and 
selfish, in using one's educational resources when 
obtained, is a fault of perverted human nature it- 
self ; but the tendency to satisfy one's self with a 
narrow and pitiful scale of educational outfit for 
the many and great demands of life, is one of the 
special faults of our own country. The student 
should be early made to comprehend that his plat- 
form of research, study, knowledge and thought 
must be broad. Those who set his tastes and man- 
age his interests at the outset should aim, as the 
first point to be gained in his proper development, 
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to make him feel that there must be and is, a great 
and all-sufficient Ohject fixed perpetually over 
against his whole, sensitive, active being, for him to 
see and serve and love : fitted to every want and 
faculty of his nature, in all the height and breadth 
and depth of his entire consciousness. He must in 
the next place be brought under the power of exact 
and steady drill ; and last of all he must be led 
firmly on in right directions, over the true fields of 
intellectual toil, and for a full amount of both space 
and time. 

All. this varied work of his appointed guides for 
him, designed and executed intelligently and per- 
sistently in his behalf, has but one real aim : to es- 
tablish in him the same earnest and fixed habits of 
self-treatment. All his real growth of mind and 
character must be, from first to last, high continued 
self-growth ; and the office of his teachers is but to 
secure the right processes and directions of it for 
him at the beginning, and to inspire him at the 
same time, so far as possible, to carry them on af- 
terwards for himself to full completion. If there- 
fore he has been rightly directed, and responds him- 
self heartily to the moulding influences that he has 
received, he will go on through life, holding the 
greatest object of action ever in clear view : full of 
the feeling and right in the habit, at all times, of 
thorough self-drill : grudging neither time nor toil 
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spent on his own inward self ; and being both wide 
and far-reaching, in his own chosen style of self- 
development. 

There are two modes of high intellectual self- 
culture which surpass all others, for both the amount 
and style of their benefits ; and on which for that 
reason the mature student, who aims at the great- 
est possible results in ever-abounding continuance 
to himself, should be always earnestly intent : the 
study of language, the philosophic, artistic, com- 
prehensive and comparative study of it, in different 
forms ; and the study of the art of composition. 
Of all just study of language the ancient lan- 
guages must form the basis, not only in a prelimi- 
nary but also in a perpetual way. Nor can they be 
studied rightly by themselves alone : as they are but 
the lower radical forms of the upper-growing, full- 
flowered languages of modern times. In these their 
juice and strength and beauty are all still found. 
They lived in fact and died for these their successors : 
as every thing else in the grand procession of events 
on earth, however valuable in itself, has yet its 
chief value in its connections, as a matter of profit 
and gain to those who come after it. One of the 
chief reasons why the study of the ancient lan- 
guages is so partial in this country and attended 
with so little high exultation of feeling is this ; 
that they are studied so much by themselves and 
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therefore out of their connections and apart from 
their true uses. Who would expect to find any 
such pleasure in studying a mere mass of base- 
clefs, separated from the accompanying parts of the 
tunes whose under-tones they form, as in studying 
and practising them with a full insight and use of 
all the correlated elements of harmony ? 

The study of language in its highest forms and 
broadest relations calls into exercise, beyond any 
other study, all the varied faculties of the mind : 
it feeds the soul perpetually with the choicest 
thoughts and sentiments of the greatest and best 
minds in the past ; while the taste is perpetually 
refined and exalted by constant communion with 
the most elaborate and beautiful specimens of logi- 
cal and rhetorical art ; and the inspiration of the 
great aims and great deeds of those who adorned 
the elder ages by their achievements, is breathed 
through their works into the hearts of those who 
sit in rapt admiration at their feet. 

The careful, earnest practise of the art of com- 
position, according to the highest ideals that the 
mind can form, both as to the style of thoughts to 
be expressed and the most effective and attractive 
method of expressing them, will increase, beyond 
any other mode of self-culture, both the fact and 
the sense of the real fulness and readiness of one's 
inward resources, and of the ever-expanding ele- 
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ments of growth with which his Maker has en- 
dowed him as a man. Pitiable indeed is his men- 
tal condition, who looks upon this grand employ- 
ment of all his faculties in combination, as a task 
which he is glad to escape ; and who therefore from 
its burdensomeness seldom or never undertakes such 
delightful labor. 

As the habit of regular, right composition is 
one of the most rewarding of all habits that one 
can possibly form, we are quite disposed to give the 
young student a brief homily upon the matter for 
his good. Have then the habit of writing regular- 
ly. Choose a subject that interests you and when 
once chosen adhere firmly to it, whatever dissatis- 
faction with it afterwards may tempt you to ex- 
change it for another. Gather together at the out- 
set upon paper the first thoughts that interested 
you in the subject, and add to them what you can 
by frequent sallies in the same field after other 
kindred thoughts. When the pile is large enough 
for a plan, form one, and one suggested by the 
thoughts themselves and demanded lor them. Then 
study the plan as such, to make it complete in it- 
self. When this is accomplished : take it up vig- 
orously and eagerly, part by part and limb by limb, 
to clothe the dry forms and formulas of the plan 
with full, free, flowing thought and feeling. Make 
it a rule, from first to last, to think only of your 
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subject aud its uses, in unfolding it, and not at ah 
of yourself ; and while not rejecting ornament, 
never to seek for it as such, but to seek truth and 
strength and fulness of representation first and then 
to add to your subject, in its exact and earnest 
treatment, whatever illustrations of beauty natu- 
rally occur to your thoughts, serving to illuminate 
it or to enchant the reader or hearer with it, whose 
profit and pleasure you are seeking. When thus 
finished in your best style lay it by, and when it 
has become quite cold and is to yon like the com- 
position of another, take it up for a thorough sift- 
ing out of all waste or needless materials, or of 
everything which does not contribute to its positive 
clearness, strength or beauty. Concentrate and con- 
dense where you can, and finish and burnish the 
whole composition to a still higher degree of excel- 
'ence. You will not pursue such a course long, be- 
fore what you first commenced as a drudgery, or at 
least as a duty, will become one of your keenest plea- 
sures, and what was at first difficult will not only 
become facile, but even full of inspiration and joy- 
ousness to you. 

This general part of our subject we cannot 
leave, without a word more about the wearisomeness 
of mental toil. Those who perform the most intel- 
lectual labor are commonly those who least speak 
of its fatiguing them. But if one is exhausted in 
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such a way, it is not usually, when the thing does 
really occur, the amount of work done that causes 
the sense of fatigue so much as the associations of 
the mind with it. He who loves his work not only 
finds it light, but also finds himself ever fresh and 
ready for more. How different is a walk for the 
sake of mere exercise and as an unwelcome duty, 
from the same walk enlivened all the way with 
thoughts of some pleasing object to be gained by 
it, or with the gladsome companionship and con- 
verse of a cherished friend ! "What wonders of fa- 
tigue can a frail mother encounter, in the care by 
day and night for weeks of a sick child, for whom 
no outlay of strength and money and time seems 
too precious, provided only she be hopeful and 
cheerful in her efforts and not anxious and care- 
worn. It is the wear and tear of men's own fretful 
thoughts that exhaust them in their work, instead 
of that work itself; like nausea at sea which is 
said to be when continued rather a mental than 



bodily diiUeuliy in its Grig; 
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it in. a swing. Alt the exhilaration and physical 
profit of a sport is taken away from a child, the 
moment that be feels that it has ceased to be a 
sport and is a duty. In the German language, ac- 
cordingly, our mental states and experiences are 
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truthfully described by tbe use of reflexive verbs tc 
express them, as self-originated : our doubts and 
fears, our joys and sorrows. Let then the student 
be ever vigorously at work, and not only accept the 
law of work calmly, as a necessity to which he must 
submit, but much more, joyously, as one whose 
wisdom and profit he sees and admires. 

4thly. He must maintain at all times the most 
careful, scientific treatment possible of his body. 

The body occupies indeed a high relation to the 
soul, as the outward form of so august an inhabit- 
ant. " Ashes to ashes," we say of the body when 
dead ; but the great God, "who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands," and " whom the Heaven 
of heavens cannot contain," Himself caDs it when 
alive " His temple." Without health the finest 
intellect and the largest, purest, most godly and 
godlike heart are, with like certainly, limited in 
the sphere of their action and fearfully shorn of 
their power in it. The men who have wrought a 
sublime, abiding work in their age, have been with 
great uniformity men of abounding health. A 
man of habitually strong nerves, lively sensibilities, 
elastic spirits, energetic impulses and ever-conscious 
force of muscle, feeling, thought and will : what a 
giant is he prepared to be, in either action or en- 
durance 1 How can he ever drink, as others can- 
not, with perpetual joyousness, as from an over- 
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flowing cup, of the sweet influences of earth and 
of heaven ; and how can he pour forth the treas- 
ures of his own heart in a strong tide of living, 
loving feeling upon others ! No one has a right to 
indulge in any hahits, acts, feelings, negligences or 
ventures, that can in any way impair or jeopard his 
highest health, except for reasons that God Him- 
self will sanction as being demanded in His ser- 
vice. 

The body is exquisitely constructed, both as a 
wondrous living organism by itself, and as a com- 
plicated assemblage of adaptations for the wants 
and uses of its indwelling inhabitant. It is the 
finest piece of divine mechanism upon earth, and 
the highest form of material beauty witnessed by 
mortal, if not by angelic, eyes. That great Archi- 
tect who constructs all organized forms according 
to perfect geometric principles and proportions, and 
who makes all even inorganic substances not of 
simples, but always of different elements mingled 
together, and that, in each case, with the most mi- 
nutely exact uniformity of weight, in every element 
of the compound : He has blended in the forma- 
tion of the human body all the highest mechanical 
contrivances and chemical combinations and agen- 
cies, to be found among the earthly demonstrations 
of His skill. Not only in its construction, but also 
in the daily voluntary and involuntary use of its 
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various elements and functions, law has one of ita 
highest thrones of beauty upon earth. Must then 
laws be carefully studied and obeyed, in working a 
piece of human mechanism made of but few parts, 
and those coarse and heavy, and will a little care- 
lessness here, as in the handling of an optical in- 
strument, chronometer or electrical machine, defeat 
all the ends that might otherwise be compassed and 
even ruin the mechanism itself ? And how much 
more will the human body, so manifold in its com- 
plications and of such a delicate tempering of all 
its inward essences and elements together into one 
strangely united whole, sailer damage from abuse 
or neglect ? But who seems to have any strong, 
mastering sense of responsibility, about the occa- 
sional or even the chronic states of the body ? 
Whose body is not marked with many wounds from 
needless and wanton thrusts, in moments of excite- 
ment and folly, at its tender framework, inwardly 
or outwardly ? No man has a better chance for 
long life than the student : yea, rather, none so 
good, if he rightly improves it ; and none can get 
such a rich variety of all kinds of physical enjoy- 
ment as he, if he desires them. 

The conditions of health and vigor are few, but 
they are imperative ; and it is a maxim not only 
of human law but also of the divine, that " igno- 
rance excuses no one." They are also all easily as- 
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certainable, and Gfod has placed the privilege of 
health almost as absolutely within the reach of 
every one who will keep ite plain appointed rules, 
as He has the opportunity also of a residence for- 
ever with Him in the Upper City to all who will 
seek for it. It is a terrific demonstration indeed of 
the gross amount of sins against the body commit- 
ted by each generation, that its average life, instead 
of being, as it might and should be, a half century 
and more, should be shortened down to a point but 
little beyond the half of so brief a period. In the 
-fact that our octogenarians are usually, a very large 
proportion of them at least, those whose health was 
originally feeble, and that for many years, and 
who therefore, in order to enjoy any health, had to 
husband the little that they did possess, we see on 
a small scale what might, be witnessed in this world, 
on a large one, if all, weak and strong alike, sought 
zealously to have a conscience entirely void of of- 
fence in this matteT, before God. A piece of glass 
can he kept as long with care, as a piece of iron ; 
and, if kept for a long period, it surely proves that 
the iron might have been kept, as long and well. 

One or two specific hints are all that can be in- 
dulged in here. One of them is this : the student 
must be a moderate eater. He that eats like a 
working-man may toil with his hands, but not with 
his head. The habit of eating very slowly, and 
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filling up the space thus allowed one's self with 
plenty of mastication on the one hand, and of light 
cheerful conversation on the other, would reveal to 
many not only new pleasure in eating, hut also a 
new enjoyment of health. Light meals, e especially 
at the end of the day, when the powers of digestion 
are most incapable of mastering difficulties, arc 
wonderful helpers to health and cheerfulness and 
cleai thought, and even to religious feeling. A man 
of thought, whose pleasures are so many of them 
subjective in their source, as are a scholar's, should 
find no difficulty in constant abstinence from a full 
diet, or from one of doubtful quality. But without 
formal intentions and efforts concerning this matter, 
he will be quite sure to go astray : as a lifo of study 
is quite as provocative of a strong appetite for food 
in an adult, as schiolboy days have ever been cele- 
brated for producing among the young. Most lit- 
erary men accordingly eat too much ; and hence 

' The word supper has eonir by moa'crn perv.;:r,e.n3ss to bear, as a 
heavy meal, in its distinctive sense, ex:idly [lie. opposite meaning to 
its original signification. £op, soup, sup and supper are all of one 
root, and refer to the use oi a light broth for the evening meal. Mod- 
ern invention, not to call it modern depravity, has substituted for 
such a simple, healthy, ovgieiiie jabit tb; aiftiim of eating, in cake 
and sweetmeats, the most concentrated ibed that is used through all 
the day, and so prepared as to tempt one by its agreeableuess to eat 
more than he needs of any sort of food, and that when the stomach 
is vinder its greatest disability. 
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comes in such cases, and not from a mere sedentary 
occupation as so often supposed, that special class 
of temptations before which men of quiet, retired 
habits of life have so many times fallen. A full 
bodily habit as such is favorable to no high attain- 
ments, in heart u or mind. Some when about to 
make a great mental effort feed themselves to the 
full with highly-seasoned food, so as to stimulate 
the brain the better to action : as Pitt is said to 
have done with frequency ; and who died accord- 
ingly, as might have been expected, of apoplexy, in 
his early manhood. Others in the same way seek 
excitation from stimulating drinks, instead of the 
stimulus of strong, healthy, holy thought. All 
such expedients are of short-lived efficacy ; and the 
disposition to resort to them shows, that both the 
mind and heart of him who does it have lost the 
virgin-purity of their own conscious duty and 
power. 

On one other point also justice to the bodily in- 
terests of the Christian student demands a word 
here : the use in any form of the filthy and poison- 
ous drug, tobacco. Well does every observing 
teacher know, who is not himself caught in its 
snare, that it is a wonderful ruiner of health and 
character in the young. In one class of eases, it 

* Let him who doubts this consult the following passages of 
Scripture : Jeremiah v. 7, 8 ; Ezekiel xvi. 49. 
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operates to deaden the vital energies and to mate 
the mental perceptions, the memory and the will, 
all slow and feeble in their action. In those of 
another style of temperament it unsettles the nerves, 
so as to constantly excite the mind to disorderly 
conduct. Could a true summation be made of all 
the evil influences of this revolting habit on the 
health and longevity of each generation that uses 
it, the sight would be one for frightfulness like a 
vision of those pyramids of skulls that savage 
princes in Asia in former days sometimes delighted 
in piling up, at the end of a life spent in extermi- 
nating their species, as their proof that they had 
not been remiss in their hellish work. But the 
ruin of health by the use of tobacco is but a faint 
type of the greater ruin, occasioned to the charac- 
ter and intellect of those who use it. To the young 
especially, the elements of whose bodily growth, and 
strength are in such a state of flux, and so im- 
pressible by slight causes, for good or evil, the use 
of such an active poison is exceedingly injurious. 
Teachers, by an extended and constant comparison 
of many youthful constitutions, and the habits of 
those possessing them, have experiences and con- 
victions on this subject that fall but little within 
the range of a physician's observation. They also 
often see the evil effects of its use by adults, in the 
sallow faces, stinted forms and languid' airs of theii 
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pupils ; who thus bear about with them the heredi- 
tary marks of their father's folly, and that in grow- 
ing fulness of manifestation, as child after child of 
such a parent comes under their care. The devo- 
tee to tobacco voluntarily unmans his own will of 
all its native, divinely-endowed sovereignty over the 
other elements of his nature, by his self-subjection 
to such a habit. . He who once felt that he could do 
any thing great or good, however difficult, now suc- 
cumbs, with paralytic self-prostration, before this 
idol-habit, and says that he cannot relinquish it, al- 
though he is conscious of its injuriousness. 

He who conforms to the principles here advo- 
cated may be sure of being able to realize eight 
hours daily of earnest study, at the lowest calcula- 
tion ; not only without damage to his bodily 
strength, but also with positive advantage to it. 
Study is a thing of zeal : but zeal does not brook 
the idea of having time' doled out to it sparingly, 
any more than does avarice gold, or ambition, hon- 
or. 

5fchly. He must appropriate to himself, natu- 
rally, thankfully and joyously, all the aids, stimu- 
lations, treasures and pleasures, which God has ex- 
pressly and bountifully provided for him, as his 
portion of good cheer under the sun. 

Nature, providence and life are all contrived, 
with superabounding appliances for such a result, 
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not only to the one idea, objectively to them, of de- 
veloping man into all " the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily," hut also to the idea, subjectively too, on 
their part, of furnishing him with every resource 
for strength, refreshment and triumph, that he can 
need or desire to find in the surrounding universe, 
Our powers of attainment are made vast enough, 
not only to take in that heritage . of " all things " 
which the Scriptures declare to be "ours;" but 
even God Himself, the All iu all, to whom all the 
worlds that He has made are but bubbles, floating 
upon the ocean-surface of His being. If any one's 
heart therefore is empty of living waters, it is be- 
cause he himself has broken the pitcher ; while 
standing by the fountain overflowing from above. 
God has given us kindly many wants, that they 
might be all so many natural voices within the re- 
cesses of our being, crying after Him : so that our 
very wants are purposely constituted, as links to 
bind us more consciously and strongly to Himself, 
their willing and their sole supply. 

He is always in the lavishness of his beneficence, 
under perpetual restraint in its outflow : never as 
gracious as he would be : for want of preparation 
for his benefits. Let then each one open his whole 
nature to the manifold streams of his bounty ; and 
the very gladsomeness of God's nature will run 
through, and overrun all the deep and many waler- 
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courses of his soul. If any one upon earth ought 
to be a man of buoyant spirits, and of vaulting 
moods of mind, with the very light of Heaven al- 
ways burning brightly in his heart and eye, it is the 
Christian scholar. For he sees not merely the ex- 
terior of things, as others do only, but also their 
deep interior, for which all that is without was 
made, as a mere form for the precious contents with- 
in. He is a thinker, searching after all hidden 
things ; and his eye is trained to look beneath the 
surface and behind the vail. And what numberless 
springs of perpetual exhilaration has God estab- 
lished in his nature and circumstances, for the daily 
excitement and refreshment of his heart, in the 
gratifications of bodily sense, the beauties of nature, 
the liilariousness of children, the activities of busi- 
ness, the discoveries of the age, the march of pub- 
lic events, the intercourse of friends, the pleasures 
of thought and of personal improvement in knowl- 
edge, character, power and usefulness, the glory, 
honor and beauty of a life of service to God and of 
good to man, and all the deep, sweet satisfactions 
of faith and hope and worship, in the inner sanc- 
tuary of the soul. 

And is such an one to sit down, weary and way- 
worn, on the pathway of life, on which prophets and 
apostles and the Son of God Himself have walked, 
amid many persecutions, with exulting i 
12 
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towards the skies ? Is this the man to he found 
moping over the stage of this world, everywhere red 
with the martyr-blood of the noble men that have 
been here before him, with heavy eyes and drawling 
speech, as if nowhere able to find any thing that 
can captivate or interest his leaden soul ! 

Some restrain by theory the natural leapings of 
the heart, whether in the playfulness of sport or in 
energy of action, towards things without, as well as 
all its own natural gushings up of life within. 
More, by cold neglect of both God and themselves, 
allow the garden of the soul, made to be at all 
times full of the flowers and fruits and sweet wa- 
ters and reviving airs and songs of the paradise 
above : to become a wilderness of weeds, full of all 
dark, damp places and noxious miasms and hideous 
noises. Joy, God made to be the very pulse of im- 
mortality ; and "the joy of the Lord is our 
strength." Let then the scholar delight himself 
and honor his God. by always drinking to the full 
of the cup of sweets which God has lovingly placed 
in his hands. And let him not wonder if he loses 
his health and spirits, and reason even, in under- 
taking to pursue his own pathway, ascetically, 
through life, rejecting, under the holy name of 
prudence or religion, the natural aids and stimula- 
tions with which God has purposely endowed him 
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for the successful conduct of his interests and his 
duties. 

In the view taken thus far of the true Christian 
Scholar, he has stood before our thoughts, rather in 
the s'trength and beauty of his ripened manhood, 
than in the more early and formative period of his 
history. And yet it has been our constant en- 
deavor, to remember also the wants of those who 
are just beginning to open their eyes, consciously, 
upon the sphere and work of true scholarship, as 
they are, and who, seeing them in their real aspects, 
yet firmly if not eagerly have cast in their lot 
thither for life. A thought or two to this class of 
readers and we have done. 

Let the student at school or in college cultivate, 
at all times, the most genial, honorable, manly style 
of feeling and conduct towards his associates. It 
is often said that boys, not having learned those re- 
finements of duplicity or disguise which their sen- 
iors are often so expert in assuming, under the 
names of etiquette, policy or shrewdness, show the 
depravity 6f human nature in deeper and darker 
streaks than others. Certain is it that the current 
inward history, at the present time, of most of our 
colleges would not enable us to make any improve- 
ment in the statement concerning them. How 
many systematic and traditionary meannesses are 
rife in them 1 Close, selfish, contemptuous and 
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contemptible cliques abound. Some of a class-sort 
and others pertaining to secret societies. Pasqui- 
nades, burlesque-schemes and ribald songs, aimed 
at the students and professors alike, are printed and 
circulated even on public occasions devoted to the 
interests of the college ; and the atmosphere of 
many of our colleges is hot all the time with class- 
pretensions, society- rivalries, personal bickerings, 
low and even dangerous tricks on the more simple, 
and all the terrors, at times, of organized rowdyism. 
In what style now should the true Christian scholar 
deport himself, amid such scenes ? He has cer- 
tainly a rare opportunity for showing the heroic 
beauty of real self-respect, and of gentle and gener- 
ous conduct towards all around him. Let him scorn 
all sympathy with every form of social selfishness, 
however gilded. If in after-life he would be a true 
Christian philanthropist, or patriot, or even gentle- 
man, let him be careful to possess the same spirit 
and enact the same deeds now. For after-life, like 
after-growth, is but a larger development of the 
initial forms and processes which preceded it. 

Let him in every way escape the first establish- 
ment in his heart of that evil egoism, in which one 
contents himself always with walking in robes be- 
fore the glass of his own consciousness, and is care- 
less of every thing that does not pertain, in some 
form, to himself or his image. 
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He who realizes, whether young or old, the 
character of the true Christian student in this 
world, in his own person, will wear a crown of 
honor here below, and a crown of glory above in 
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THE CONNECTION OF THE HIGHER CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION WITH THE PROGRESS 
AND PRIVILEGES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The people : the good of the people : the pro- 
gress and privileges of the people : these precious 
phrases jingle in many ears, like mere words of 
cant : they have been so often and so cruelly used, 
to adorn the ostentatious but broken promises of 
demagogues. And yet they are the chosen watch- 
words of Christianity, and of all men who are 
really aiming at the advancement of the species, in 
whatever nation and under whatever name. One 
of the most beautiful and touching records of 
Christ's felt influence upon our common humanity, 
as he came in direct visible contact with it, espe- 
cially as contrasted with the fact of his crucifixion 
by a wicked minority of the religious and civil offi- 
cials of the day banded together against him, is one 
indicating the hearty responsiveness of the masses 
to whom he spoke of his own love and of the 
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Father's, and showed it to them in his works : the 
simple statement which so many read, without ever 
feeling its deep sweet heart-sense ; in which he 
who was " the Desire of all nations " was practi- 
cally recognized as such : " the common people 
heard him gladly." Here was earth's according 
strain of feeling, in harmony with the song of the 
angels to the shepherds : " Glory to God, in the 
highest ; peace on earth and good will to men ; " 
and in unconscious bat appreciative answer to 
Christ's own joyous statement of the divine charac- 
ter and signature of his work, in the world : " to 
the poor the gospel is preached." Those melodies, 
which are the great common beatings of the' hu- 
man heart voiced to the ear, and which every one 
therefore instinctively loves to hear and loves to 
sing, have in them beyond all others the soul of 
music. That poetry, whose strains awaken the 
most numerous echoes in the greatest multitude of 
listening ears young and old, ignorant and learned, 
contains in such a fact the proof that it possesses 
most of what is truly beautiful or sublime. Those 
elements of our being, in which we all agree, are 
far higher and nobler than any in which we differ. 
That style of religion, therefore, not only but also 
of education, which is most adapted to every man's 
wants, and whose results combine at the most 
points and in the most decisive ways, with the 
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greatest progress of the age and of the race, is most 
true and heavenly, both in its outward bearings and 
in its own inward nature. 

Diffusiveness of every thing good to the widest 
possible limits is the genius of Christianity. Its 
very life is love. Giving is the spirit of all its aims 
and movements. Its perpetual history is perpetual 
benefaction. So leavened has modern society be- 
come with its influence, in all forms and directions, 
that the utmost possible popularization of every ad- 
vantage is the felt tendency of the times, in every 
quarter. "Knowledge," now, therefore, "runs to 
and fro," both by the impulse of those who have it 
to bestow, and the importunate invitation of those 
who long to receive it. The poor are princes now 
in power and privilege : " the child dies an hundred 
years old." 

Not by chance, or for fashion's sake, has the 
title of this closing essay of the series here pre- 
sented been selected ; but from glad sympathy with 
its spirit. That high truth placed by God's own 
hand in ours, as one of the great standards of hu- 
man faith and feeling appointed by Him for one 
guidance, that " no man liveth to himself and no 
man dieth to himself," we do not and cannot gaze 
at as a stern necessity, from which we would fain 
escape, or as a mere beautiful abstraction, to be ad- 
mired for a little while and then forgotten. We 
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rejoice in it, on the contrary, as one of Heaven's 
own banners, and would bear it exultingly over all 
the earth. 

It has passed into a proverb, from Heathen lips 
to Christian and from one age to another, that " the 
voice of the people is the voice of God." Their 
real voice is His voice : not indeed their vote al- 
ways ; although this, when they comprehend the 
true issues at stake, is quite sure to be full of the 
fire and flash of that common sense, which is in 
man's heart the glow of the same light of truth, 
that burns with dazzling' brightness forever in the 
bosom of G-od. But their uttered wants, their uni- 
versal cry or sigh or desire is indeed His voice. 
That universal cry is for light. Their universal 
want, uttered or unexpressed, is love. He who ad- 
dresses himself with all his energies to meet it, ele- 
vates his own nature, in thus striving to elevate 
theirs ; and, as the addition of human labor to any 
of the forms or elements of matter is what gives 
them their value, and the connection of man with 
any thing upon earth is what gives it its impor- 
tance : so, the effort to promote the greatest possi- 
ble good of the greatest number is (he rule of the 
highest virtue ; and the tendency to such a result 
is the sublimest tendency of any moral action. 

To a careful, earnest, religions spectator of the 
world's condition and history, two great facts stand 
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forth at once in strong colors and startling propor- 
tions. The first is this : that the world has come 
very slowly to its present incomplete stage of de- 
velopment. Why, he exclaims, such short and 
measured steps of progress. The present civiliza- 
tion of the world is the grand resultant of the ex- 
periences, labors and attainments of countless mil- 
lions, who have lived their brief day upon the earth, 
and left behind them each, in departing from it, 
their share of determinative influence upon its for- 
tune and its fate. And how mournfully small is 
the aggregate product of so much active human 
life ! The other great fact that astonishes and sad- 
dens him, is, that there is now everywhere such a 
frightful amount of talent and energy lying utterly 
unemployed in the community. The vast intel- 
lectual and moral inertia of the race at large : 
this is the great astounding fact. How large the 
harvest and how few the laborers ! While the pos- 
sibilities of human life and of human nature are 
so splendid, the ever-growing wonder is that so few 
seem to feel or even to see it. Not a thousandth 
or millionth part indeed of the latent spiritual 
forces of society has ever been continually, or occa- 
sionally 1'or any considerable period of time, em- 
ployed on the ends or means of human progress. 
The machinery of society, it is true, is ponderous 
enough ; but it stands for the most part entirely 
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still, or turns but a few slow heavy rounds, meas- 
ured by centuries, instead of years, and often, yea 
always hitherto, backwards in every country sooner 
or later as well as forwards : so that civilization has 
ever been migratory, rind the genius of liberty, like 
that of letters, has been from the first a bird of 
passage in this world, as well as a bird of paradise. 
Mankind at large are marching, and in all ages 
have marched, over this earthly stage of their be- 
ing, like an orchestra provided from above with all 
bright sweet instruments, tuned in themselves to 
God's everlasting jin-iisc, which however they have 
borne unused through all the slow, moody, march 
of life : a great, silent orchestra, trailing in weary 
languor along the highway of time, bearing even 
their privileges as burdens, instead of moving in 
joyous triumph with loud-voiced trumpets and viols, 
in a chorus of hallelujahs, onwards and upwards to 
their Father's house above. 

If ever the world is to become, as it surely is, 
for such is the promise, one wide-spread garden of 
delights, full of the habitations of peace and praise, 
instead of the habitations of cruelty as now, so 
great a change is to be wrought by the diffusion 
everywhere of the benefits and blessings of the 
Higher Christian Education. The widest range of 
both the powers and results of Christianity is that 
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lying within the sphere of its educational resources 
and influences. 

The following points are those most worthy of 
i here : — 



I. The true limits of the theory of general edu- 
cation, both as to the numbers to be reached by it, 
and the proper style of their education. 

II. The connection of the Higher Education, 
specifically, with all the lower forms of general ed- 
ucation. 

III. The necessity and beauty of its being, in 
all its influence upon the masses, thoroughly and 
inspiringly Christian. 

IV. Borne of the chief results already accom- 
plished by Christian Scholarship in the world. 

I. What then is the true theory of general ed- 
ucation ? 

Every man has in him a nature worthy of the 
highest possible improvement. However humble 
the lot of any individual, or however menial his 
employment, there is in his very manhood a beam 
of light divine that attracts the gaze of angels, and 
which therefore should not fall upon our eyes in 
vain. How is every thing external to man overes- 
timated in this world, and all that is inwardly vital 
to his essence or development, as a man, grossly 
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underestimated 1 So great is the soul of each one, 
and so many and so precious are the germs, now 
full of life within it, of a vast unfolding future, 
that the more difficult, hereditary, permanent or 
organic, the obstructions in the way of the true and 
enlarged culture of all its elements and resources, 
the more should the state and the church and the 
plans of individual beneficence and enterprise con- 
centrate their separate and collected energy upon 
their removal. It is often said and truly that the 
first senses of all words were physical, and that all 
their intellectual and moral senses are but figura- 
tive. Alas ! that the moderns have so little, in 
practice, outtravelled the ancients, in their mate- 
rialistic use of language, as of the elements of per- 
sonal experience and of active life, of which it is 
the reflex image. Earthly-mindedness is a sin of 
far wider applications than most suppose ; and no- 
where has its blighting power been more felt, than 
in every department of the great work of education. 
The consciences of but few are at all alive to the 
claims of the uneducated masses, for the removal 
of the incubus of ignorance that is upon them, by 
the helpful beneficence of those, who have received 
from former generations a better heritage than 
they. 

Those who are educated for unprofessional em- 
ployments are, with scarcely an exception, educated 
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only so far and in such a way, as is supposed need- 
ful or desirable for their best, success, in procuring 
the material advantages of life. Of the little num- 
ber who enter upon the courses of the Higher Edu- 
cation, but few ever obtain any such earnest in- 
spiring sense of their exalted privileges, as to aim, 
with full determined perseverance, at those results 
which are worthy of such a designation ; while the 
small minority, who may in a liberal construction 
of the phrase be included among those who have 
obtained a classical education, nearly all of them 
choose pursuits in the end that possess the one daz- 
zling, but petty and perishable, element of lucre. 
In opposition to all such perversions of humanity, 
we maintain the right lodged in every man's na- 
ture, as divine : the patent royal of his birthright 
as a child of God : to the benefits of the highest 
possible education of all his faculties. It is often 
said that every man has an incontrovertible right to 
subsistence, and in an emergency may steal with 
perfect moral impunity rather than die. But how 
much more imperative is the right of each one to 
all that light, which God has given to others, indi- 
vidually or collectively, on purpose that they should 
bear it to every creature through all the world. 
Capital now has its foot on the neck of labor, be- 
cause it is uneducated. Poverty also for the same 
reason remains too often hereditary for many gene- 
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rations. Labor itself, which is necessary and hon- 
orable in all its innocent variations and degrees, 
becomes without education a mere brute employ- 
ment of muscular energy, more or less intellectual- 
ized according to the different amount of native 
mental strength possessed by various individuals, 
or the haphazard increase made of it, by the force 
of the fortunate accidents or incidents of their 
earthly lot. Labor without thought, as its source 
and guide, is like a blanched rose that has lost its 
beauty with its fragrance ; and it is changed from 
a blessing, as it is in itself, into a practical curse, 
as it is employed. Labor without thought, as its 
inspiration, is, not merely not work as play, as all 
true toil becomes to a great man or a good one ; 
but it is also work without play. There is not an 
artisan, the daily product of whose hands would 
not be ennobled, as truly as is an artist's, by the 
high education of all his faculties aw a man, in re- 
ceiving a deeper impress of his own best thoughts 
and feelings upon it. But manual labor it is said 
would become in such cases generally distasteful, 
It might indeed justly to all those, who are called 
in the noble gifts of their nature to a higher work, 
than to make shoes or coats or bats for other men, 
whose position above theirs is simply the accident 
of greater pecuniary means, but whose natures in- 
dicate that they should be cobblers rather than 
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themselves. In the divine economy of the social 
state, some have leisure purposely allowed them for 
the use of their time, in high and nohle forms of 
study, research and discovery, that they may dis- 
tribute beneficently unto others the knowledge that 
tliey have gained for themselves. But none cer- 
tainly belong to the class appointed of God to such 
privileges, who, by neglecting them when offered, 
prove themselves unworthy of so exalted a position. 
Multitudes there are now in all the professions, who 
openly declare themselves by their voluntary tor- 
pidity of mind entirely unworthy of any place in 
them : men of low aims, the downward bent of 
whose tastes shows that they are factitiously placed 
above their level, and occupy their forced position 
to the great detriment of society. And so, on the 
contrary, multitudes follow the plough and wield 
the sledge, and are never known to be any thing 
more than clever workmen in wood, or dirt or iron, 
who might have inspired attending crowds with 
their eloquence, or swayed the counsels of the 
State with their wisdom, or led forth the church to 
victory upon victory through all the earth. 

The greatest possible diffusion of true educa- 
tion in its highest forms, for reach and power, is, 
in conjunction with the utmost possible diffusion 
of religion, the greatest want of society. These 
combine harmoniously in the style of their influence 
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and results both to individuals and the community 
at large. True education when generally diffused 
levels the elements of society both upwards and 
downwards. Those who gravitate downwards, with 
their own free will, should aot be held up by official 
and ecclesiastical supports, at an elevation For which 
they are not fitted ; while those who are capaci- 
tated to soar in their tastes and aims and achieve- 
ments, who have in them instincts all pointing up- 
wards, struggling (or free air and free motion in it, 
ought to have an opportunity to find their ap- 
pointed range of activity and effort. 

Popular education is then, not only one of the 
greatest of all interests and duties of any commu- 
nity, but also one ever-present in its claims, in ref- 
erence both to voluntary movements in its own be- 
half, and also to arrangements and expenditures 
which can be compassed only by the State. Its 
elements, likewise, are to be the widest possible 
universality in its scope, and at the same time, all 
such preparatives as promise the ; 
fulness of results. 

Not to be misunderstood, let it 1 
that the elevation of the mass, of which so much 
is said as the ultimatum of social enterprise, is to 
be but a mass of individual elevations. The riches 
of mental energy and attainment possessed by each 
person form, when aggregated, the great original 
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capital of society, the whale of which the perpetua- 
tion and enlargement of its own privileges demand 
that it should always employ and improve, as much 
as possible. The largest, fullest and best education 
of eveiy man in each age is the first term, on all 
lines of upward and onward movement, of which 
the second and resultant term is the greatest possi- 
ble progress of mankind, in every generation. The 
man accordingly who has the opportunity to raise 
himself to loftier degrees of intellectual and moral 
culture, and either rejects or squanders such a priv- 
ilege, is not merely a dullard, but a traitor also to 
his race. He throws away his own birthright, and 
that of others, also in untold numbers in his own 
age and in the procession of the ages that are to 
follow it, whom he might have directly elevated, or 
at least gladdened with the light of his own beau- 
tiful example, as a star that would never set with 
its inspiring and guiding influences in their horizon. 
Society is but a grand, divinely-constituted corpora- 
tion, covering all countries and ages ; in which 
every member owes by the very implications of its 
constitution the most zealous devotion to the com- 
mon interests of all. To one who feels the power 
of this conception, the voiceless centuries, as they 
pass solemnly by, one after the other, upon the 
stage of history, stand before his view, imploring, 
with an agony of mute eloquence in their very 
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looks, the strongest and warmest thoughts, efforts 
and prayers of every one upon earth, for himself and 
for those around him, as well as for all who are to 
come after him in long succession. 

But while such are the duties and responsibili- 
ties of individuals to the community at large, so- 
ciety also itself owes great and high duties to them. 
Duties are mutual ; and, the higher the powers and 
resources of either one of the related parties, the 
higher its duties to the other. The duties of the 
State to the individual not only cover the field of 
personal property, life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, hut also those nobler interests of personal 
culture, which, although so great in themselves, 
governments have yet hitherto so perseveringly ig- 
nored. Caesar understands that he must defend his 
borders from foreign invasion and therefore provides 
fleets and armaments, which, after possessing them, 
he has usually shown quite as great readiness to 
use for purposes of offense as of defense. And 
what expenditures does the Demon of war exact of 
all governments ? Every ship of the line repre- 
sents in itself and in its outfit, it is said, half a 
million of dollars. What a splendid university 
with large privileges would such a sum provide ! 
and what a great constructive influence for good, 
instead of one destructive to human life and hap- 
piness, would such an appropriation ->$ it ensure ! 
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Tt would be repeated on its own ground in all time 
to generations of pupils succeeding one another, 
while the world should last, and, through each gen- 
eration itself, over all the earth to multitudes around 
them, whom their lives and labors should reach for 
good. Its very name university, if objectively in- 
terpreted, would be a symbol of its benign bear- 
ing, compared with the Tartarean names, that are 
generally so aptly chosen to denominate those great 
floating arsenals of death, over which yet, although 
costing so much money in fact and so much blood, 
in designed if not probable prospect, not only tha 
State but the community also rejoice with national 
pride. 

The ends of the Higher Education are many 
and great. Private resources cannot of themselves 
procure them : they must be furnished by the State. 
And the State should do it liberally, as a compen- 
sation for the services which it receives from edu- 
cated men in two ways : one general, in the help 
that they furnish to the stability of the social state 
as such ; and the other specific, in the fact that 
nearly all the managers of the affairs of state have 
been themselves modelled and equipped for their 
stations in such institutions. The State should 
therefore also favor and assist the higher institu- 
tions of the land, as a matter of its own protection 
and honor in the future. As in regular military 
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academies are prepared the officers of tlie army and 
the navy, so from our colleges and universities are to 
come in all time the officers of State. The advan- 
tages of the Higher Education should then be facile 
to every one, as, from the great community of all 
men, are to be developed to the highest eminence 
under proper private and public training, the few 
who are really capacitated and called of God to 
guide, and by their guidance to bless, the rest of 
mankind. And, while we would not have them 
presented to the poor, as it" they were conferring a 
favor upon the State to receive them and much 
more to accept ;i gratuitous support in doing so ; as 
if universities themselves and the cause that they 
represent were reduced to straits and- would beg 
even beggars to pity them ; yet every bar to the 
aspiring and energetic and hopeful should be re- 
moved, who desire to obtain a true and large edu- 
cation, and, at the same time, every stimulating 
and inspiring encouragement should be furnished 
them to pursue a high course of personal self-im- 
provement. 

Our present col lege -system has grown up to be 
what it is, under the pressure of our felt wants as a 
people, and has in its general outlines the variety 
and practical adaptedness to the demands of pro- 
fessional and active life in this country, that the 
progressive experience of two centuries has sug- 
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gested. Its great defects are want of breadth, as 
well as of elevation, as a piece of educational struc- 
ture, and still more the inward want of that living 
enthusiasm and energy in its management, which 
can come only from those two grand elements, high 
intellectual culture and glowing personal religion, 
combined, and intensified in their action, one with 
the other. Our colleges are many of them but 
mere academies ; and not a few are second-rate at 
that. As some say, they have been multiplied be- 
yond all proper hounds ; but so think not we. In 
the State of New York, it is true that there are 
not only two in its chief city ; but that also in 
every important city, Or in its immediate neighbor- 
hood, throughout the State from Albany to Buf- 
falo, there is a college existing in full form, or else 
one either just coming into being or just going out 
of it. The number in our whole country, now 
claiming to be alive and to deserve public atten- 
tion, is somewhere near a thousand. The argu- 
ment brought against them, by hasty reasoners upon 
their past history and their future prospects, is the 
same as that used in reference to the multiplica- 
tion of different denominational enterprises in small 
towns : that their very number weakens the working 
force of them all ; and that therefore the strength of 
their own resources, and of public feeling towards 
them, should be concentrated upon a few, which 
18 
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might be in consequence greatly enlarged and per- 
fected. No ! a thousand times no ! let them he 
multiplied still more, as surely they will he, from 
the action of local and denominational causes, if 
no other ; and let their courses of study be ex- 
tended and elevated more and more. Private en- 
thusiasm and enterprise, and quite generally those 
of a patriotic and religious source, have founded 
them, with a wise and earnest forecast of the fu- 
ture. The real fault to be found with them does 
not respect their number but their quality, as well 
as the mistake so generally made concerning their 
appropriate place and function, in the machinery of 
education. Our colleges, in their present type, 
which is truly adapted and American, should not 
he regarded : with the exception of two or three of 
the foremost, whose history, capabilities and locality 
admirably fit them for a full and facile transforma- 
tion into real universities : as answering, in their 
style of functions and resources, the style of out 
wants as a people. They should occupy relatively 
hut the place of the German gymnasium, and 
should be perfected for such relations far beyond 
what they now arc, in fulness and exactness of drill, 
as well as in the finish of the results obtained by 
their workmanship ; while over them should tower, 
story above story, the higher university-course of 
study, in which men, not hoys as in the < 
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might ascend to the loftiest attainments, under skil- 
ful guides, in all the noblest departments of human 
philosophy, learning and industry. The scale of 
our educational facilities would thus become in ad- 
dition to our strictly professional schools four-fold : 
as described by common schools, academies or high 
schools, colleges and universities. One university 
at least should stand, like a pillar of light, in every 
State : the glory of the community and the con- 
stant object of its care : on which the watchful 
eyes of the State should be ever set, and to which 
its hand of bounty should always be extended. 
Bounty we have said, with all carefulness, instead 
of patronage : for such an institution patronizes the 
State far more than the State can patronize it. 

The university should thus be distinct entirely 
from the college, representing in completeness the 
higher forms of education, as such, and the higher 
facilities for obtaining them : so that its provisions 
Bhould be all of the most ample and inviting kind, 
for those who have run with seal and thoroughness 
the previous curriculum of college-life. None but 
men of Teally high scholarly attainments should 
have license to enter upon its privileges. Its gates 
should be practically so closed against all who 
have been idlers in their preliminary courses of 
study, by its inexorable requirements of a certain, 
high, specific style of preparation, that none but 
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men of glowing, cultivated powers of mind should 
ever be found dwelling within its sacred enclosure. 
Here, the topmost heights of science, philosophy, 
philology, criticism and taste should be eagerly 
traversed, by those who have the time and the dis- 
position to scale them. Here, faithful earnest 
guides should have their habitation, full of all large 
stories and legends even, if ycu will, about the 
wonders of the way, for those whose instinct and 
determination to climb, and in climbing to conquer, 
all the difficulties that lie before them, is unceasing 
and indomitable. 

The true university-course (or this land and age 
should be no accidental or servile imitation of that 
existing in any part of Europe, and which has 
grown up there out of the soil of other climes and 
other ages, and of forms of government and of so- 
ciety altogether different in their elements, relations 
and demands from ours. It should be rather the 
product of our own land and of our own age, and 
full of the living spirit of the times. So conformed 
to our present actual condition and wants should it 
be, that it should seem not only to have been sug- 
gested, but required, by them. It should he in 
other words American and as much above, in the 
scope and height of its utilities, the institutions of 
the old world, as our style of government and of so- 
cial life is above theirs. 
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Our colleges, also, we have said should be per- 
fected into a state of far higher disciplinary appli- 
ances and privileges. They should begin at a point 
at least midway in their present course : requiring 
a large, deep and thorough style of preparation for 
entrance upon it, in previous academic qualifica- 
tions. Their chief drill should be drill in the study 
of language ; and the chosen field for it should 
cover both the ancient and modern languages, 
which should bo thoroughly mastered in all their 
varied elements, grammatical and lexical, in every 
possible form of research, syntactical, philosophical, 
philological and rhetorical. Through six years the 
laborious student should be led, as on an average 
from eighteen to twenty-four years of age, through 
all the mazes of grammar, etymology, prosody and 
accentuation in the classical languages, as well as 
through the more comprehensive elements of criti- 
cism, logic and rhetoric, and all the higher princi- 
ples of both philosophic and aesthetic culture in the 
most effective and attractive forms in which they 
occur in both ancient and modern authoiship ; as 
well as, for a proper commingling of the abstract 
with the concrete, through a wide accompanying 
range of mathematical and scientific exploration 
and analysis. The great objects ever to he kept in 
view should be twofold : the most complete and 
harmonious discipline of all the mental powers as 
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suck, and the careful habituation of the mind from 
the first to great activity and energy, in the highest 
of all forms of mental productiveness, the art of 
original composition. 

Our academies and high schools need also, like 
our colleges, thorough renovation and enlargement 
in their courses of study and instruction. To what 
a lamentable degree have they fallen into the hands 
of novices only, who, in their unripe manhood, have 
been also quite unfledged for the work that they 
have assumed, by any original taste or special prep- 
aration for it. For mere temporary purposes have 
they undertaken it ; and therefore it lias lost its 
attractions to their dull eyes, when those objects 
have been gained. There is nothing more farcical, 
and therefore, since the interests involved are so 
tremendous, there is no social abuse more great, at 
least in our Northern States and in respectable so- 
ciety, than the present prevalent mode of conduct- 
ing academical instruction in our country. Colleges 
cannot advance their requirements as fast as some 
of them would, because of the continued low tide 
of influences and results in the preparatory schools. 
Few of all who enter the academies of the land 
ever acquire while there a taste for subsequent clas- 
sical study. What a proof of the fact is this : that 
from all the hundreds of academies that have been 
at different times, the supplying fountains, from all 
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quarters, for Tale college, only some seven thousand 
graduates have been gleaned by that venerable in- 
stitution, during one hundred and fifty-nine yeara 
past, as the contribution of educated men so called 
which it has been able to make to the community ! 
And how few of those who have passed through the 
college-course have either entered upon it, or come 
out from it, true, earnest, successful scholars ! 
Where are we to look for the right explanation of 
these facts ? In several directions indeed ; but 
nowhere so conclusively as to the courses of pre- 
paratory training, and the style of the men that 
have managed them, and of the influences that 
they have breathed or rather have not breathed 
upon them. In the plastic, formative period of 
preparation for the higher studies of early manhood, 
is the decisive spot where the horoscope of the stu- 
dent's future is cast. Here his aspirations acquire 
their full afflatus, and here his mental and moral 
habits their upward or downward bent. Although 
others may afterwards prune a tree to larger fruit- 
fulness, or trim it into a shape of greater beauty, 
yet he who first sets it, and determines the soil and 
position in which it is to grow, and all the first be- 
ginnings of its vital energy, stamps most of all his 
own directive will upon its form and stature, and 
upon the future fulness of its flowers and fruits. 
In the department of educational labor, occupied 
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by select schools, academies and high schools, is the 
only ground that is left open, or that should be, to 
the force and skill of private enterprise, which is 
so effective in turning all the other wheels of social 
progress, and which should also have scope in the 
field of education for its wonder-working power 
when fully employed, as here it does possess in suf- 
ficiency. It is certainly one of the most cheering 
signs of the times, that so many more than for- 
merly have been impelled : some from one motive 
and some from another, but many indeed by high 
patriotic and Christian impulses as well as by per- 
sonal tastes and the inspirations of genius : to en- 
ter upon this grand work of earnest, personal ser- 
vice to their age, by their own individual labors in 
the cause of education, as God may prosper them. 
And the great pecuniary success of so many, who 
have had the right qualifications for obtaining it, 
is n^t an insignificant item in the amount of gen- 
eral good realized from their fives, in adorning with 
the outward symbols of prosperity a profession 
which has long been depreciated in the public treat- 
ment of it, far below its proper level which is equal 
with the highest. 

And the common schools, are they not indeed 
common enough? What immense congregations 
of pupils are often gathered together in them, un- 
der one roof, numbering in our large cities not 
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merely several hundreds, as is usual, but a thousand 
and more, at times : a fact which several fearfully 
destructive school-panics from the alarm of fire 
would have sufficed, one would think, to have for 
ever abolished. But is there any end to the evils, 
that a spirit of parsimony will either contrive or 
endure ? And what should be said farther of the 
poor economy of placing one male teacher only in 
such a monstrous educational establishment as its 
commanding officer, with a number of subordinate 
young females around him, as his coadjutors ; who 
are themselves poorly compensated, although ex- 
pected to do much work ; and many of whom have 
become teachers, instead of seamstresses, only be- 
cause the compensation was greater, and not from 
any warm sense of the glory and beauty of an ear- 
nest educator's life, or with any accompanying con- 
sciousness of disciplined preparation for undertaking 
its duties ! The principal also himself even of such 
mammoth common schools is put upon a salary, on 
which with the utmost carefulness he can barely 
live ; and therefore men of collegiate education feel 
that they can do better, than to accept such labo- 
rious but unrewarded positions ; unrewarded either 
in honor or money, and so crowded with all sorts of 
necessarj generalities of arrangement and of in- 
struction, as to give but very unsatisfactory oppor- 
tunities of real usefulness to their incumbents. 
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How, under such economical and superficial ar- 
rangements, does the weary pupil keep ever revolv- 
ing, monotonously, in the same unbroken round, of 
ever learning many things and never coming to the 
real knowledge of any one of them. And what an 
utter want of any system, art or science is there, 
in the daily work appointed, or the' general ends 
sought for the pupil, who is never individualized, 
and cannot he, in the treatment that he receives ; 
and who therefore gets only that share of the gen- 
eral benefit of such a very general style of school- 
work, that may fall by the natural or accidental 
force of circumstances to him, without his looking 
after it or any one else looking after it for him. 
Mental discipline should be the aim of the common 
schools ; and all their machinery should be so 
thoroughly contrived and managed in its woiking, 
that such a result should actually be gained, not 
only generally but also to a large degree. It is no 
answer to just criticism upon the insufficient ar- 
rangements or management of these or any other 
schools, to say that a faithful student can make 
great gain to himself, by a careful use of their priv- 
ileges. Few faithful students arc self-formed in 
their origin. Discipline in its very etymology means 
something learned from others, like the word disci- 
ple, who is such a learner. The object of schools, 
as of churches, is not to profit those merely who are 
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already right, at least by approximation, but also 
to awaken and educate the dull and lethargic, who 
would otherwise pass through life unknowing and 
unknown. 

Neither the State nor the Church nor any con- 
siderable portion of the community, at large, are at 
all alive to the claims of the great cause of educa- 
tion, whether in its special or its general forms. If 
the affairs of business or of government had as lit- 
tle watchful interest bestowed upon them, they 
would be in a state of general anarchy. There is 
indeed considerable noise made about our educa- 
tional machinery at times, and in some places there 
is not a little clatter in its actual operations. But 
the product, in all high degrees, is certainly very 
small. There are often indeed quite wonderful ex- 
hibitions made of talent in declamation and com- 
position, in many schools and colleges, male and 
female : proofs, as ambitious teachers and friends 
would fain have their spectators believe, of a large 
amount of youthful attainment, if not also of 
youthful genius. But what becomes afterwards of 
the crop of superior writers and speakers and schol- 
ars, whose promise seemed so great ? Was the 
parade, made with such satisfaction, all a mere pit- 
iable farce and but an elaborate and not even well- 
concealed system of self-glorification, for those who 
got it up ? Or what was it ? Who can tell ? 
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The strife is everywhere, midisguisedly, for 
numbers in nearly all our institutions ; and to this 
idea every thing like an elevated standard of re- 
quirements is generally sacrificed, so that admission 
shall be easy ;. and all vigorous closeness of drill, as 
of stern requisition, is afterwards relaxed, so that 
the student shall have no argument, from intellec- 
tual un comfortableness in his position, for leaving 
it. And then, to make a good external impression 
all the while upon the public mind, so as to keep 
as many as possible pleased and interested, the plan 
is to prepare a grand annual demonstration, which 
shall have the merit of striking the senses as favor- 
ably us possible. But, alas for such contrivances 1 
" water will find its level ; " and " the stream will 
rise no higher than its fountain ; " and the outward 
results of our educational system do not and will 
not mount above the point, to which they are ele- 
vated by their own inward working merits. Let no 
one think that satire is our delight. We have no 
skill in it and no liking for it ; but the truth we 
do like, whether single-edged or double-edged ; and 
although it be " a divider asunder of the soul and 
the spirit, and of the joints and the marrow." We 
write what, we write eonipLiniiiigly, only with sad- 
ness ; and have no such theory as that strong writ- 
ing consists in sharp and bitter words. A spirit 
of denunciation belongs neither to a truth-loving 
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nor to a man-loving disposition : it is our abhor- 
rence ; and God grant that it may ever he ! But, 
while even " the truth is not to he always spoken," 
unless it is directly demanded, or its voluntary sup- 
pression would he a practical lie, yet, when the 
good of society requires its utterance, let it come, 
however unasked or even unwelcome, and in what- 
ever form of gentleness or wrath that is most ap- 
propriate to the case. 

Society has no interest in obtaining any thing 
but realities. These are its lifeblood and its pow- 
er : its elements of growth and its glory. Real 
education is, like real religion, in all its bearings, 
personal and. social, of priceless value. Were the 
prizes of life distributed into many portions, and 
the suitors for Ihein parcelled into as many divis- 
ions more, the one class containing all the men of 
true high education would he found to possess all 
the prizes, except a meagre:: remainder too small to 
be worthy of much interest in their distribution. 
Society has, accordingly, the most vital interest in 
multiplying the number of its successful reapers 
in the harvest of life. Its true policy is, to equal- 
ize, only as it elevates, its members. 

The reason of so much more wide-spread indus- 
try and success in modern times is to be found in 
the more general diffusion of the influences and 
benefits of the Higher Education. A large and 
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true education possessed by any one man, besides 
the • blessings directly achieved by it in his own 
sphere of activity, also, although indirectly, yet 
powerfully quickens multitudes of others to enter- 
prise and effort. 

Much has been said in all ages about the unne- 
cessariness of high learning and education to true 
personal and social development ; but the illustra- 
tions chosen for the exemplification of this idea 
have been always selected from those men of rare 
native genius, who, hy the strong upward impulse 
of their natures, mount, with special helps or with- 
out them, to conspicuous heights of attainment. 
Genius will prove itself genius, even without exter- 
nal aids. It is sky-born, and will soar : it is its na- 
ture. And so dulness cannot be galvanized into 
splendid talent, by mere energetic determination to 
stimulate and improve it. But let genius and 
scholarly toil combine their energies and influences 
in one result : let genius, in other words, instead 
of losing a large amount of its native momentum 
in moving against a sea of difficulties, move with a 
strong tide of advantages in its favor ; and what 
an argument for giving it all possible facilities does 
its high use of them when obtained present. But 
the cause of education, as it always has been, so 
always will be, abundantly underrated by mean 
thinkers as so many have treated in all ages the 
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cause of vital religion in Site manner, by glorifying 
natural goodness, in instances of large original de- 
velopment, at the supposed expense of practical 
Christianity, as manifested in the moral fruitage to 
be found on the cold unfriendly soil of a disposi- 
tion, marked with naturally small endowments, or 
possessing only a mass of perverted hereditary in- 
ptimsts. 

There is still another subject, which, for its in- 
jurious influence upon the tone of our educational 
and Christian principles and feelings, demands dis- 
tinct discussion here : the conferment of honorary- 
degrees by our colleges and universities. What- 
ever good intention there may have been in their 
first establishment, or whatever fancied value these 
literary baubles may once have had, they have come, 
by great over-bestowment of late, and by their be- 
ing so often given for feeble and false reasons, to be 
ridiculous and dishonorable incumbrances to our 
educational system. Such was (lie history of crowns 
in ancient Greece. In the earlier and better pe- 
riods of their history, the Greeks made but little 
use of them ; for worth made the man and want 
of it the fellow. But, from being mere honorary 
wreaths of olive-loaf, aw they were at the first, they 
came to be afterwards, in more degenerate times, 
crowns of solid gold ; that the decrease of their 
outward value as marks of distinction, by the fre- 
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quency of their bestowal, might be compensated by 
a corresponding increase in the inward value of 
their substance. And among the Athenians, pre- 
viously to the time of Alexander, crowns of gold 
were profusely distributed for every trifling feat, 
military, naval and civil. So inevitably lias the 
tendency of all titles and badges of honor, as of the 
drama hitherto in every country, and indeed of 
public amusements generally, as such, been down- 
ward, uniformly and rapidly downward. So nobles, 
who, by the original signification of their name, 
were, at the first, men worthy to be known, have 
in all nations, where the title has been a civil in- 
stead of a moral one, degenerated ere long into the 
mere representatives of an ancestry who acquired 
personal distinctions for themselves, which their 
ignoble posterity have not only been unable to 
equal, but even to keep. Honor is not a matter 
that can be bought and sold in the market of the 
world, nor can it be done up and labelled and passed 
around wherever it is wanted. Honor, of a true 
quality and enduring, is always originated in the 
lite and character of him who possesses it : it ean- 
not be taken from him, except by his own weak- 
ness and wickedness ; nor can it be increased a 
particle, by the formal parade of any idlers or flat- 
terers in his behalf, who are quite as apt to think, 
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in whatever noise that they make over him, of ren- 
dering themselves conspicuous, as of glorifying him. 
Would that, as the progress of the age has 
quite destroyed the power of factitious forms, in 
reference to clergymen as a class, and made the so- 
cial position of each one of them depend, like that 
of every other man, on his individual character and 
attainments, without benefit of clergy ; and as of- 
ficial uniforms are obnoxious to our American feel- 
ings ; so our colleges and universities would strike 
their blow, also, like the rest of the people, their 
last, full, effectual blow at this remnant of a dispo- 
sition among us, to ape the traditionary silliness of 
earlier ages and of other lands. No forward move- 
ment could be more Christian, or more American, 
in its spirit : none more beneficent in its results. 
Here for once a great and good reform might be 
achieved by a mere negative process. Let them 
rigidly and forever abstain from giving any and all 
honorary degrees in the future ; and how soon 
would all those which have been so lavishly given, 
and accepted with such inward and even undis- 
guised satisfaction, in the past, wither up and lose 
all their fragrance and their life, like the branches 
of a tree whoso main trunk had been riven with the 
stroke of a thunderbolt. 

Honorary degrees they are denominated, except 
when in course : as none hut the lower ones so 
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called are ; but they are honorary in their use only 
to those who do not merit them, and, in a country 
like ours, are so often bestowed on such recipients aa 
to make the dividing line between them, as matters 
of real honor or of mere compliment, not gloriously 
indeed, but quite ingluriously, uncertain. When mer- 
ited, the college confers honor on itself, in recognizing 
such merit, rather than on the individual so no- 
ticed ; and when not merited the gift may be called 
honorary, but it actually honors neither the receiver 
nor the giver. A system of titular distinctions is 
sufficiently pleasing to weak and ambitious minds, 
to be sure of finding many secret if not open ad- 
mirers and advocates. But it should ever be the 
sentiment flying on the flagstaff of all our institu- 
tions, as a Christian people ; and the higher the 
institution, the larger and brighter should be the 
letters in which it is written : that " mind is the 
standard of the man," and that real, honest, earnest, 
manliness and godliness are the only signals of honor 
that any man needs, or which any one, however 
tricked by himself or by others, really possesses. 
Our plain American dress, in the presence of for- 
eign ambassadors at home, or of foreign courts 
abroad, bespangled and bejewelled as they are, we 
are quite willing to claim as indicative of our na- 
tional taste ; and let it be the symbol of that true 
simplicity of character, in all the relations of life, 
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of a people whose habits and customs and institu- 
tions are, according to the just conceptions of our 
wisest and noblest thinkers, all formed anew, under 
the light and heat of gospel truth, out of all the 
elements of human experience and of human at- 
tainment, hitherto, as their staple. Would it not 
be worthy of us as a people, to ascend at once, in 
our secret and formal estimates of men and things, 
to the level to which Christianity points us, where 
human feelings and gauges run parallel, in their 
course, with the divine. It is the glory of our 
laws, and so far only have they any glory, that they 
are based upon the Law of God. We are a Chris- 
tian people, and are in no danger of having our 
consciousness of so high a fact too intensified. 
Public sentiment needs earnest pressure in this di- 
rection. All the slow progress of humanity, in all 
ages and countries hitherto, alike in the unwritten 
laws ,of equity, honor, kindness and charity, pre- 
vailing in society, and in the formal statutes or- 
dained ia reference to the many complications of 
human rights and human actions, has been but a 
laborious tardy passage ; and so tardy because made 
with so little direct request for guidance from above ; 
from one step to another, towards a full realized 
unity in the end with the law and the will of God. 
On this sublime elevation of entire intellectual and 
moral sympathy with Him will every community at 
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last rest, as on a pinnacle of light, in bright, per- 
manent, happy repose. To that glorious mount of 
exaltation, therefore, let us as a people rejoice to 
lead the other nations of the earth, in all matters 
of business, enterprise, progress, legislation, juris- 
prudence, religion, literature and education. 

Could a hook entitled The Secret History of 
Honorary Degrees, be prepared, according to the 
actual facts of the case, it would be full of comi- 
cal, not to say mortifying, revelations. Many, sup- 
posed to be quite independent in their sense of 
their position, would be found to be full of prurient 
desire for the help of such a college-holster. What 
appears to the uninformed to be the product of 
spontaneous appreciation, would be seen to be too 
often the result of distant contrivance. Many are 
the hands that pull the wires ; and sinuous enough 
are the paths through which the influence comes at 
times : in order to secure for a friend that, which, 
though made of such account, is after all as near 
the shadow of nothing as any thing can he. Boards 
of College -trustees have a corporate existence, and 
must show the public that they are alive : they 
must do something that others will see ; and what 
can it be but spend money, and give degrees. It 
makes no matter, of course, that they have been 
brought into their place in the Board, on the ground 
of their wealth and its prospective promise of fu- 
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hire profit perchance to the institution, or of their 
general good position in society, although they 
have never been educated themselves ; and so are 
utterly destitute of all scholastic ideas and all the 
elements of just criticism and discrimination con- 
cerning the merits of their superiors. They are 
yet good tools for a few designing minds, that know 
well how to use them. And besides, as our colleges 
are each of them, openly or by implication, a de- 
nominational pet, or, if not, somehow or other, do 
not commonly succeed, every denomination is anx- 
ious to hold its banner as high as any other, and to 
rank as many conspicuous men among its represen- 
tatives, as possible. And what way is there of 
manufacturing great men to order, like doctoring 
them with a title ? And then too how much good 
can a kind clergyman himself do sometimes, as he 
is very conscientious in believing : remembering 
well at the same time how much benefit a kindred 
service once realized to him ; in obtaining for a fel- 
low-clergyman, who has begun from his idleness or 
dulness to hold his position by a loose tenure, a 
doctorate which shall make his people think that 
they were mistaken in their estimate of him, and 
that the real dulness was in themselves after all, 
instead of being in their minister. And if there 
be no other reason for giving doctorates, where they 
would not otherwise b-: bestowed, what an all-con- 
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straining argument for action may it sometimes be, 
to an institution that wishes to drop anchors to 
windward for funds or students, over a given area 
which it would fain secure as its own, to bind to it- 
self by suck empty but influential flatteries ; and 
which from whatever motive given will always be 
rightly interpreted by the vanity of their recipients : 
the occupants of the leading pulpits at the more 
important points oi' action. Such are some of the 
sources, among others of no higher character, from 
which these so-called honors are annually scattered, 
ad nauseam, over the land. And, so far has the in- 
fluence of this weak imhuellccUial and undignified, 
not to say immoral, action of many of our colleges 
pervaded the community, that barbers and fiddlers, 
hair-dyers and pill-makers everywhere announce 
themselves, and with as much comfortable self-con- 
sciousness as any one else, as Professors of their 
several trades. They see many, called Doctors of 
Laws and of Divinity, that are utterly incapable of 
teaching either the law or the gospel, and imagine 
that, if an empty title helps others so much, one 
that they deserve in their calling, as they know, 
will certainly help them. And if colleges and cler- 
gymen value mere names so much, surely there 
must he something, they think, in a name. But it 
should be one of our fixed American fashions, not 
to generate, harbor or endure any shams. We are 
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believed, and not without reason, across the waters, 
to abound in them. Humbug, they say, is an 
American word ; and turning its edge upon us they 
use it to describe, iu one brief term, alt our chaiac- 
ter and all our institutions. Nowhere they say too 
are titles coveted so much, as among that famous 
democratic people ; nowhere do they cleave eo te- 
naciously to those who have once received them ; 
and nowhere are they conferred, on such frivolous 
and unintelligible grounds. With such ancestral 
and historical antecedents as we have, we should, 
as a matter of sell- respect as a people, abstain care- 
fully from all pretentious, as well as all unmeaning, 
ceremonies, forms and decorations. Our posterity 
will thank us for keeping the spirit of our fathers, 
and much more for practically exemplifying, in all 
our habits and customs, the spirit of the Bible. 
Rome, like Greece, so long as she was simple in her 
tastes and honored real merit and therefore abound- 
ed in true workers, was inwardly great ; and so 
shall we be, who are, for the all-conquering ten- 
dency, or rather destiny, of our ideas and institu- 
tions, the Rome of the modern world, if we main- 
tain those ingenuous, honest, earnest, habits as a 
people, which are the elements of all true success, 
both for individuals and for nations. And this all 
the more : since the Lord Jehovah will be with us, 
whom Rome knew not ; and who Himself bids us 
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seek for that honor, which comes from God only. 
This, if obtained, will make one rich indeed ; while 
without it whatever ornaments any one may wear 
they are but the ornaments of a beggar : the honor 
which He bestows on hira^ who gives all diligence 
in getting and doing, at all times, every kind of 
good. 

The intellectual and moral littleness of hanker- 
ing after degrees has come to be one of the signs 
of the times among us ; as also, in the light of 
what has been said, of our degeneracy so far as a 
people. As college commencements annually re- 
cur, what numerous eyes are turned longingly 
towards them, for the bestowment of these tawdry 
honors. Letters, few of them self-moved from the 
soun-e whence they appear to come, and hints and 
requests, buzz about the faculty and trustees of 
colleges, at such a time, as bees about sweet flow- 
ers in summer ; and a thinking observer comes to 
fear, that the Eepublic of letters is almost wholly 
demoralized, in reference to its points of honor : for 
such petty reasons do those, who keep the mystic 
keys to these desired treasures, arise, at such a 
time, in all haste for the deliverance of hopes long 
deferred. 

Were this ridiculous system of manufacturing 
honors to order now sought to be introduced for the 
first time, could it possibly be started, so as to go ? 
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Would it encounter less derision, than the new- 
fangled idea of conferring degrees on literary wo- 
men receives in its initiation ? And is it in itself 
any more beautiful or respectable, when perpetuated 
than when initiated ? Time may accustom men 
to abuses, and make tbem 'callous to their evils; 
but it only aggravates instead of diminishing the 
abuses themselves. How strange too the inconsis- 
tencies of even intelligent and good men ! He 
who would smile at an European official, for exhib- 
iting habitually upon his person, with whatever 
seeming unconsciousness, the decorations of his of- 
fice ; or, at a savage, for walking about in all grav- 
ity with a very dignified sense of the fact, that he 
had a large brass riti<4 iiim^iog from his nose; or, 
at a child, for peering constantly into a mirror to 
enjoy the sight of some ribbons that were flaunting 
about its head : will yet value for himself, quite as 
much, the tinkling of a few alphabetic symbols 
around about his name, when fastened upon it by 
way of honor : a fact which they who added them 
foresaw, and bestowed them therefore for the sake 
of pleasing him. If this does not exemplify the 
idea of being ' ' pleased with a rattle and tickled 
with a straw," what illustration could be furnished 
of it ? How different from such an estimation of 
these literary trinkets, which, like the pewter 
watches of children, have nothing, but their looks 
14 
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to recommend them, was that of the great Hum- 
boldt, recently deceased, after whose death the many 
badges of honor which he had received, through a 
long life, were found, to the surprise of every one, 
lying around in neglected nooks and corners, among 
rags and old papers ; while the leaves of trees and 
specimens of minerals and pressed flowers were laid 
by in choice places, and kept with jealous care. 
Thanks to this great man for this undesigned, but 
true and manly, utterance concerning the utter in- 
significance of such " semilunar fardels." 

It is the church that sustains this system of 
glittering follies. Rich churches, in large places 
and small alike, desire to exhibit as many signals as 
possible of metropolitan grandeur ; and therefore 
relish architectural magnificence, and a large broth- 
erhood, for the good outward show that it makes, 
and a preacher that carries about with him as many 
public recognitions as may be of his superiority to 
others in his neighborhood. And so long as such 
churches have leaders that covet these ribbons, and 
it is manifest that both pastor and people can be 
gained at one complimentary throw of good feeling 
toward them, in such a way, the temptation will 
be well-nigh irresistible to young and weak colleges, 
seeking for growth in popularity, to cater freely to 
their expectations. In the accounts of ecclesiasti- 
cal meetings how careful are the clerks of record tc 
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file off the Doctors of Divinity by themselves as if 
of higher rank than the rest. So universal is this 
custom, and so Jong has it been maintained, that 
the weaker victims of the system have really come 
to feel, from the special parade that is made of 
their names by their brethren, that they are in fact 
entitled to it on their own account. In the maga- 
zines, also, published by our Beligious Societies, 
Foreign Missionary, Home Missionary and all, the 
same special care to place all such titled officers 
and members in a separate seat of honor, where 
their empty distinctions shall be sure to be noticed, 
is clearly observable. And all this in the church 
of God ! whose corner-stone is Christ, the meek 
and lowly crucified one ; and the voice of whose 
word to each one of His followers is, " except ye 
have the spirit of Christ ye are none of His." 
That spirit is the spirit of the cross : the spirit of 
service unto others, through any degrees of joyful 
self-sacrifice that their greatest good may demand. 
The answer to that question of strife which arose 
in the church in his day : " which of them should 
be the greatest ; " and that so often arises in it 
now : is the same that it was then : " he who 
would be the greatest of all must be the ser- 
vant of all." Are not those therefore, who give in 
the household of Jesus Christ a special place of no- 
tice to brethren, whose distinctions are as cheaply 
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obtained, as were those gold rings, wliich some re- 
garded in James' day and said to their wearers, 
" sit ye here in a good place : " just as truly "judges 
of evil thoughts " as wore they ? and all the more 
so, since, being warned by their wicked example, 
they have yet knowingly fallen into the same snare? 
There are two specific commands of the great 
Head of the Church, besides many general ones, 
that, according to all natural principles of interpre- 
tation, are directly relevant to this subject. " Call 
no man your Father upon the earth ; " and ' ' Be 
not ye called Rabbi." Taken in connection with 
another passage : " My brethren, be not many" of 
you " masters " or teachers, " knowing that there- 
by " (that is, if unfaithful) " ye shall receive the 
gr-iater condemnation : " their sense is plain. The 
Head of the Church is very jealous of having any 
of its members act as Heads in it unto any of His 
children whom He would have all look directly to 
Him and not to Apollos, Paul, Calvin or Edwards, 
who were " but ministers" or servants <c by whom 
they believed." It is not pleasing to Christ that 
any who preach in His name should use any power 
or hold any position of t'aclilious origin or influence 
over others. Power belougeth unto Him ; and the 
weapons of their warfare are not carnal hut spirit- 
ual : simply truth and lov ) used faithfully and with 
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full trust in Him. Any influence acquired iu the 
church in any other way is false and pernicious. 

How then can this great organized system, of 
annually manufluiuired follies, be overthrown, as it 
ought to be, for the good of man and the glory of 
God t There are not wanting favorable signs 01 
progress in this direction. A few men, by looking 
steadfastly up into the sky in silence, can lead & 
large crowd to gather around them and look with 
them. A few men, by getting up an alarm in a 
public assembly, can soon make all the rest as 
alarmed as themselves. The sympathies of men 
are as quick as they are universal. And so, every 
man who keeps quiet and cheerful in a general 
alarm, leads others to imitate him, as every man 
that passes by a gaping crowd, intent upon his bu- 
siness, helps to disperse them. Many are now al- 
ready full of the feeling concerning honorary de- 
grees that is expressed in these pages, and regard 
their continuance not only as farcical, but as greatly 
injurious to the progress of true scholarship and of 
true religion. Instead also of the long array of ti- 
tles with which authors, a little while ago, were 
careful to drape their names on title-pages, as if 
wishing to walk in robes of state before their read- 
ers at their very introduction to them, the growing 
fashion is coming to be, as we are glad to discover, 
to use the bare name by itself, which is certainly 
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more beautiful alone than with any appendages. 
Let Authors one and all follow this new and Amer 
ican fashion : it deserves a full establishment. Le' 
secretaries also drop the custom of putting two D'h 
after any one's name, which are no better than two 
Q's or Z's ; and which if any man values, let him 
put them on his own name for himself. Whoever 
thinks, except in College Catalogues, of keeping 
track of the LL. D's that different lawyers have 
received, in writing or speaking their names. If 
colleges will persist in giving these titles, let them 
be dropped from public observation in the case of 
clergymen, just as in Germany scholars take no 
note of them in publishing each other's names. 
And let the editors of papers and periodicals contrib- 
ute their influence to make degrees preserve their 
own vitality, without any help whatever from them. 
In correspondence also much may be done, to let 
them drop to the ground and be forgotten as they 
certainly will be, without artificial help to sustain 
them. 

Since the church makes such account of eccle- 
siastical titles, a similar fashion for folly has come 
into vogue, of late, in reference to civil offices : of 
calling those who have once been their incumbents, 
ever afterwards, Honorable. And many are the 
men over all the land, who, having, by political ac- 
cident and even it may be in wayB less honorable, 
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obtained public promotion, are now moving about 
in tbe community, with a very satisfying persuasion 
of their honorableness, since everybody writes and 
calls them such, that are yet among the smallest 
or most unworthy specimens of the race. 

If any one thinks that too much prominence, 
relatively, is given to this topic of our general sub- 
ject, in this place, his convictions will change to 
ours, we believe, on farther thought. Its connec- 
tions with the Higher Christian Education of our 
country are vital. So long as social distinctions 
can be gotten by machinery, or under sinister influ- 
ences of any kind, the public tone of feeling con- 
cerning the necessary relation appointed of God be- 
tween labor and its rewards, and between personal 
merit and public consideration and usefulness is so 
far assailed and lowered ; and the traditions of 
men are practically substituted for the command- 
ments of God. All the elevation of estimate and 
aim which the community at large are to acquire 
anew from one age to another, they are to gain from 
the views and feelings of our educated and Chris- 
tian thinkers- ; and it is surely high time that they 
should set the example in every thing, of acting 
according to things as they are. The tide of pub- 
lic sentiment on all great things, even in Christian 
lands, always runs much below high-water-mark ; 
and the currents of manly enterprise and energy 
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arc always slower and weaker in most men's hearts, 
than they ought to be. "What an evil therefore 
and what a sin is it, for the leaders of society to 
knowingly impair, and pervert the elements of 
right and strong thought and of true principles in 
the community ! We have ventured indeed over 
more space in this part of our subject than we 
should Lave done, did we know of any other simi- 
lar discussion of this subject elsewhere. 

II. The connection of the Higher Education, 
specifically, with all the lower forms of general ed- 
ucaiion. 

Where in all nature is what is high developed, 
only or chiefly by what is underneath it ? All 
growths are indeed by necessity from beneath up- 
wards. But where resides, where acts, the stimu- 
lating power ? The busy springs and wheels of 
vegetable life are set 'in motion daily by the sun, 
with ever increasing force, as he mounts continually 
on his ascending pathway to high noon. Under the 
magic touch of his beams, the vapors riso, that, as 
they go up, bathe the leaves with those invisible 
drops of mist that suffice to meet their minute in- 
visible wants, only to descend in copious fulness 
for a greater blessing on them, in the hour of their 
greater need. From the same upper sphere comes 
down the heat which, rising towards its source 
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again, gives in its reflex benefit that warmth, by 
which with moisture all things grow. In the la- 
boratory of leaves which to most eyes merely crown 
the otherwise unsightly shapes of trees, with beauty 
of form for the eye, or with fulness of shelter from 
the burning sun, goes on the work of deoxidation 
and assimilation, by which they keep ever rising 
and spreading, with their burden of flowers, or 
fruit, or shade, towards the skies. So in the head, 
regnant over all the members of the body, from the 
height of whose visual orbs flashes forth the light 
of thought and of purposed will, in that high se- 
cret place of power resides the full electric energy 
of the man. Down from above, through all the 
currents of life, pass the quickening impulses of 
the ever-wakeful mind. So, in the vital economy 
of God's plans and powers, He " sits above in the 
eircle of the Heavens," not simply " to behold the 
children of men," and " see if there are any that 
seek after God," but also, much more, to commu- 
nicate, with love and skill and all-pervasive watch- 
fulness, the vital contact of His providence and 
grace to every creature, as he needs. 

Let not this true philosophy of all acquired ele- 
vations and growths be unnoticed or forgotten. The 
quickening, attractive, elevating, force must always 
be found or placed above. And so, the higher 
classes raise the lower to new paints of progress and 
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enjoyment, by the force of their own example and 
the real superiority of their own attainments ; rather 
than by any formal theories or mechanical contri- 
vances that they may apply to them. Men imi- 
tate, without consciousness of the fact, or at least 
reflection upon it, as if by a law of instinct, their 
superiors. Classes, communities acid nations do it ; 
and so do educational and religious institutions. 

Elevation, real or supposed, makes one at once, it 
is true, a mark for envious eyes to many in the same 
neighborhood, or elsewhere in the same employment, 
who stand upon a lower level of observation or of 
privileges. The world would not be depraved, if 
such facts did not appear in it. Human nature 
nowhere likes to be, or to be put, in the background. 
Its opposition to such a dilemma is hereditary and 
perpetual ; and, in the manifestation of this fact, 
extremes here as in other things often meet, in ways 
Btrangely humorous, connected with those at the 
same time which are as strangely solemn, wicked or 
objectionable. But other tendencies and more influ- 
ential appear also, in minds of any natural nobility of 
constitution : a disposition to follow in the footsteps 
of those who are mounting upwards and onwards to 
new heights of achievement. And however our com- 
mon nature may be overlaid with accumulations of 
folly and of guilt, the instinct to imitate and equal 
those possessing more privileges and a better posi- 
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tion than ourselves, is ever-present and ever-active, 
u* "ii- •■! tlip - 1 •-]•-.- - - * iini-iil.— n •■{••in ]»iin.-. in 
each one of us. A good example is one of the 
greatest earthly elec trifle rs known to the human 
heart ; and the great and good reign, hy their very 
character, with kingly power over those who gaze 
at them and are spell-hound, as they gaze. 

Where universities and colleges are poor, there 
poor academies will appear ; and where these 
abound, common schools will be also poor. They 
will all dwell together in a common poverty, or rise 
together into a common excellence. The true mode 
of elevating them is not, to stand beneath, and, by 
the lever of authorship or of public lecturing or of 
formal state-action, undertake to raise up, by de- 
grees, the lower stratum of these educational appli- 
ances, with all the superincumbent mass above it ; 
but, commencing with the highest Form of educa- 
tion, to raise it higher still, making its advantages 
as widely accessible in a right way as possible. 
The Form ranged nest below will then itself have 
opportunity to expand and, by the powerful attrac- 
tion of influences from above, and the pleasurable 
motive for undertaking to rise, since there is room 
for it, by its own efforts into a new atmosphere of 
faculties and privileges, will move upwards, as if by 
the force of inward instincts, and these so full per- 
chance of conscious energy, as to make it seem dil- 
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ficult to keep from rising. So, in society, when its 
leaders fall, the stimulus to arise and occupy the 
places above them operates at once on minds that 
before were subordinate, alike in their position and 
in their feelings ; so that they mount from their 
new impulses into their new spheres and move in 
them, as easily as if they had always occupied them 
1 1 ofb re. 

One of the great practical rules of social phi- 
losophy is, that " to him who hath shall more be 
given." And as men delight most, in giving bene- 
factions and endowments to institutions that have 
already strong foundations, and are sure to live, in- 
stead of to those whose feebleness, white it makes 
the strongest appeals to their beneficence, casts at 
the same time a cloud of doubt over their future ; 
so, the community at large are best pleased, when 
those institutions are still more enlarged and ag- 
grandized, in whatever way, that possess already 
the greatest functions for occupying well the great- 
est sphere of activity. If in the past they have 
squandered their resources and abused the privi- 
leges of their position, the desire to see them glori- 
fied with greater resources will be indeed exceed- 
ingly, and perhaps fatally, diminished ; but still 
the fact remains, that, so long as power of any kind 
is rightly used, or supposed to be, the minds of men 
are pleased with its accumulation. 
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There are doubtless many ignorant persons in 
eveiy enlightened, community, who think that the 
rich are the natural eoeini.es of the poor : forgetting 
that, but for the enterprises, expenditures and cap- 
ital, employed or loaned, of the rich, the poor would 
be poor without mitigation and beyond redemption, 
having no change or hope of change at any time in 
their circumstances. Such minds will of course 
look askance at the idea of locking up either money 
or men in institutions entirely separate, as they seem 
to them to be. from the business and bosom of so- 
ciety around them. But schools and colleges are 
the forts and castles of the land ; and the higher 
their grade and the style of their working influences, 
as of their workmanship, the greater is their ser- 
vice to the Church and to the State. Let therefore 
the highest of them be made higher still, and let 
the State itself show increased zeal for their pros- 
perity, like that which it is so fond of showing at 
least in name for common schools. 



III. The necessity and beauty of the Higher 
Education being, in all its influence upon the mass- 
es, thoroughly and mspiringly Christian. 

Society has a fundamental interest in the great- 
est possible spread of Christianity, and especially 
in its highest forms. Objective Christianity is one 
thing, and Subjective Christianity quite another. 
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The one, like geometry or any other absolute sci- 
ence, is abstra:t and ideal and as such perfect and 
unchangeable. The other is ever-varying in every 
age and in every individual that possesses it, and is 
Christianity, not as it is in itself, but as it appears 
when realized and vitalized in those human hearts 
into which it has been introduced, as the great per- 
manent principle of life. Keal subjective Chris- 
tianity is therefore in an ignorant mind of far lower 
qualities, for joy to its possessor and for beauty to a 
beholder, than in a mind full of intelligent views, 
and of perpetually high strong thought ; and such 
a mind has also a far different amount of momen- 
tum in it, in respect to all the elements of personal 
activity and of social influence. In no field there- 
fore does intellectual cultivation, on the one hand, 
manifest its value more than in that of personal 
religion ; and so also, on the other, nowhere does 
practical Christianity show such a height and 
breadth of development, in power of thought and 
conception and in beauty of faith and grace, as in 
minds of great native and acquired enlargement, 
that have been thoroughly sanctified from above. 

Society has therefore the greatest possible in- 
terest in the universal prevalence of Christian- 
ity. On two points, particularly, is this inter- 
est most concentrated : the true, living, earnest, 
Christianity of those who are its actual leaders, and 
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that likewise of its educators, who are ever busy in 
preparing the succession of its leaders, from one 
generation to another. 

§ 1. The leaders of society in whatever age are its 
thinkefs, especially those whose thoughts are trans- 
fused with energy into all their actions. The higher 
the style of development in the community at 
large, the higher will be the quality of thought re- 
quired in its leaders ; and the more depth and uni- 
formity of power in its demonstration. Society has 
therefore as great an interest in the right accoutre- 
ment of its thinkers for their work and their right 
action in it, as in the nature and degree of the great 
results which are to flow from their aims and ef- 
forts. As mankind will have and must have lead- 
ers, the only question is, what kind they will de- 
mand and what kind they will accept. Those only 
should society welcome to the van of its movements, 
who, by their attainments, energy and aims, intel- 
lectually and morally, are qualified and disposed to 
do the true work of leaders. All who are not lead- 
ers for God and to God are sure of discomfiture, 
sooner or later, in their plans, because He is against 
them, and they only lead their followers away at 
every step from true honor and prosperity. The 
wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness on 
their way to Canaan, for forty years, forwards and 
backwards, up and down, now near and now away 
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from the true path out of Egypt to the Promised 
Land : a journey, which to modern travel consists 
of but a few brief days : is but a type of the er- 
rant directions in which God will lead about all 
those in their plans, who undertake to dispense with 
His guidance and blessing. Is not the history of 
the nations hitherto sufficiently sad ? Is not their 
wail over their own perished hopes of greatness in 
all the past, which has been in every nation but a 
mass of broken hopes and broken hearts, long 
enough and deep enough to fill the most vacant ear 
with its weight of wo ? A true picture of the An- 
gel of Humanity standing, and looking in mute 
survey over the desolations of ages, would be in 
every land but a mourning Bachel, weeping over 
her children and refusing to be comforted because 
they are not. And, as in ancient fable Niobe was 
represented as metamorphosed into a stone and yet 
even then shedding tears over her offspring which 
had been slain, so, to a true interpreter of the si- 
lent hills, as they stand in quiet majesty around 
the vales and cities of the old world, they seem to 
be ever looking down in still, stony grief, upon the 
wrecks of human fate and fortune that they have 
witnessed. That cheerful outlook upon life, which 
Religion bids us always take, is not to be obtained 
from the stand-point of human experience, human 
history or human character. All is mist and dark- 
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ness here. Hard indeed must his heart he, who can 
look over the great sepulchral fields of national 
ruin, for sis thousand years, and feel no deep pity 
for mankind, no wonder at their follies and no ad- 
miration at God's amazing patience towards the 
race ! Harder than the heart of Xerxes, who, in 
all his gorgeous vanity, yet wept to think that of 
that vast multitude which stood hefore him, not 
one would be alive at the end of a hundred years, to 
remember him or them ! Cams Marius, that man 
who, though of stern and iron heart, sat, himself a 
fugitive, with tearful eyes, amid the ruins of Car- 
thage, meditating on all its wide waste of splendor, 
is no inapt image of the picture, which the Muse 
of History presents to every thoughtful mind, as she 
lays by her pen and sits dowa to recall to her own 
thoughts the lessons of sword and fire and sorrow, 
which Rhc has recounted unto others. 

And when will the dawn of " The good time 
coming," of which every one loves to hear and 
dream and sing, appear over all the earth P When 
will the voice of Universal Humanity change from 
a low wail, as now in every land, to outbursts of 
gladness everywhere ? Not, until the leaders of 
society, in politics, business, fashion, enterprise, lit- 
erature, ■ thought and religion are men of high 
thought, pure purposes and holy aims. Every com- 
munity is what its leaders are, as truly as is every 
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army. And the history of the progressive advance- 
ments of society : and these are the elements of 
history that give it its value : is hut a portrayal of 
the lives of its leaders, as seen in their outward ef- 
fects, instead of in their inward workings. What 
a few leaders of the right sort can do, when they 
are in earnest, let the history of the Eeformation, 
or of Plymouth Colony, or of Modern Missionary 
Propagandise, in their now grand and ever enlarg- 
ing issues, testify. 

§ 2. Society has also the greatest possible inter- 
est in the actual religious character and activity of 
its educators. 

There are no such benefactors to any people, as 
its true educators. Their bestowments are not 
consumed as they are made, hut are laid by in per- 
manent investment for ever new use while the world 
stands. They do a double work of love ; that, of 
holding up the light of their individual character 
and attainments unto others of their own day and 
that, of training the future men who are to distrib- 
ute through the next generation the ideas and in- 
fluences with which they inspire them. Those im- 
possible wishes that so many utter, with so much 
feeling : that they would fain live their lives over 
again, since now they could improve ■ them so 
much, and would be careful to shake off, if they 
oould, those personal disabilities which now confine 
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the energies that they feel ever swelling, though re- 
strained, within them : these are all open every day 
to the realization of the teacher. He does daily 
live over his life again in his pupils, and can ac- 
complish in them and for them what he would like 
to have the opportunity of doing anew for himself. 
In their persons, electrified hy his thoughts and 
feelings, his plans and efforts, he. becomes, and with 
almost if not quite a sort of double consciousness 
of his multiplied existence, hundred-handed for ac- 
tion in the world. 

To the community, (hen 1 f ore, the question, who 
are to manufacture the character of the people, es- 
pecially in reference to their next stage of develop- 
ment, and how they are to do it, is one altogether 
above that of tariffs and all matters of mere mone- 
tary loss and gain. To do their work rightly they 
must be of course in advance, in their ideas, of the 
generation with which they are living : men of large 
attainments, of high-breathing energy, of active 
public spirit and of all heroic manliness of charac- 
ter. The style of their work also should be in its 
own nature that which will endure the wear of 
time, and stand firm amid all the changes of hu- 
man feeling and of human experience. But the 
first necessity that they or their work may be right 
is, that they shall both be intelligently and earnestly 
Christian. 
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The connection between general intelligence 
and general Christianity is such, that many social 
philosophers have mistaken the relation between 
them, and pertinaciously, if not honestly, main- 
tained that the true mode of Christianizing any 
heathen people is first, to enlighten and elevate 
them by other appliances, and then to introduce 
the gospel as a divine after-growth among them. 
But there is no fountain of quickening, intellectual 
influences, like the Bible. Nothing will so stir the 
reason to its profoundest depths of thought, as its 
amazing truths : nothing so kindle the imagination 
its the magnificence of its revelations. It makes 
time grand, by connecting it in all its minutest af- 
fairs with eternity : and it sets over against our 
own finite consciousness and finite weakness an In- 
finite Object of thought and feeling, of love and of 
action. Christianity is the only real and the only 
possible elevator of man. How does the miserably 
imperfect and impure civilization of ancient Greece 
and Borne, amid all their beautiful works of mate- 
rial or literary art, in its echo to this truth, as 
declared in the better state of modern times, as 
Christianized, give this truth a double significance, 
Intellectual cultivation can indeed exist, and in a 
high degree, by itself and neither imply nor induce 
in any degree true religion ; but not so with Chris- 
tianity, which is something more than a mere form 
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of social ornamentation, and which, bring in its 
own nature a quickener to all the higher demonstra- 
tions of the highest dements of our nature individ- 
ually and collectively, cannot exist alone. Its 
march among the nations is every"" here with a bright 
train of attending benefits. Man is fundamentally 
a religious being and must be so treated, in order 
to receive any true development in any part of his 
nature, and much more in the whole harmonious 
round of all its united complications. 

In the Higher Christian Education, as generally 
diffused as possible, lie all the means of improving 
or even of preserving society. It has been often 
asked in a reverie, whether the hosts of Barbarism, 
which are still as ever in the majority for numbers, 
may not after all come down yet upon the civilized 
world, and sweep away, as with a deluge of wrath, 
all its facts and fixtures. We answer spontaneously 
and emphatically, No ! And why ? Because of the 
sure promise of Gfod that society shall keep ever 
advancing towards a perfect state, so that " right- 
eousness shall one day cover the earth as the waters 
cover the depths of the sea ; " and because also of 
the inherent, unconquerable, ■vitality of Christianity 
itself, as the greatest of all the forces that ever 
have acted, upon the world, or can act upon it. The 
barriers of high gospel-truth are indeed invisible, 
but all the more impregnable. Truth can no more 
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be fought with guns and swords than can light and 
air. And around the ramparts of Christianity stand 
flaming angels, out of sight, who love the truth as 
we love our lives, and who stand there strong and 
flaming not in vain. 

The highest possible degree therefore of true 
Christian education, both among the leaders arid 
the masses of society, is the greatest real necessity 
both of the Church and of the world. 

IV. Some of the chief results already accom- 
plished by high Christian Scholarship in the world. 

The apparent sources of power are seldom the 
real ones. There is usually a power behind the 
throne, as well as on it ; and the greater, in mod- 
ern times, is this one of the two. In the civil or- 
ganization of society, woman is not recognized at all 
as a citizen ; and in many communities has npt the 
common privilege even of receiving and transferring 
property in her own name ; and yet who does not 
know that her influence is felt, with not only sub- 
duing but also inspiring and controlling power, in 
every part of the social fabric. So scholars, in 
their quiet retreats and by the silent movements of 
their thoughts, set in motion the great noisy ma- 
chinery of the times. The thoughts are generated 
in their minds to-day, that are to give shock and 
sway to the forces of the age to-morrow. The dif- 
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ference between civilized and savage life is this : 
that in the civilized we have a vast accumulation 
of living influences and living results, that have 
been poured forth from the fountains of thought in 
multitudes of men in all the past ; while in savage' 
life, not more overgrown with forests, to which the 
word savage c itself has reference, is the face of na- 
ture, than wild and uncultivated also is every heart 
and every mind. Modern civilization, is therefore 
the splendid accumulation of all the great and good 
thoughts of the past, preserved in material fabrics 
and improvements, in boobs, in institutions, laws 
and customs and in the habits of the Living Age ; 
and the new improvements of the times have come 
from new tides of thought, pouring out new bless- 
ings upon the community. 

The progress of the Age is therefore the pro- 
gress of Thought realized, and fixed in abiding 
forms. Scholars are the miners, in hidden places, 
of the solid ores, which the busy throng around con- 
vert into the current coin of life. Some, as they 
see them walk in meditative moods about the world, 
imagine that they are misanthropes, or at least quite 
ascetic in their tastes, and full of all impracticable 
abstractions : mere shadows of what they might 
have been, endurable as necessary evils in the social 

* French (jravage, Lai, Bilvationa. belonging to a wood. 
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state, ljut without form or comeliness themselves 
as specimens of humanity. But hold, ye triflers, 
who think so lightly of them ! These tranquil, 
modest men are revolving studiously in their hearts, 
all the while, some larger plans of good for you. 
Whatever new discoveries are to be made for the 
advancement of your personal comfort, or of your 
personal sphere of activity and prosperity, they must 
be originated in their thoughts. 

The material workers of the world know not 
how materialistic are their conceptions. Happy 
are they, if they do not entirely exclude God Him- 
self from the orb of their vision ; even from both 
the centre and the circumference of His own works, 
in their comprehension of them. This at least is 
an instructive fact, that the sceptical thinkers 
among the masses are the most abundant among 
mechanics, who are perpetually at work amid the 
fixed laws and elements of matter and upon them. 
False political economists, applying the gauge of 
material productiveness to the men of thought, 
claim that, as they do not produce the. means of 
bodily subsistence, they are no true producers at 
all : forgetting that, as they give higher facilities 
and finish and wider applications and uses to even 
the physical and mechanical products of the age, 
they add, in the direction of greater fertility of soil 
and greater skill in working it, greater ease and ex- 
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tent of manufacture, and greater range of use for 
both apace and time, the highest of all material ele- 
ments of advantage to material products ; while, 
in elevating the inward character and power of 
those who use them, they make those, for Whom all 
forms of matter as originated from God or modified 
by man were made, and hut for whom they are ut- 
terly functionless of themselves, of a far nobler and 
better style of being. Others therefore enjoy under 
their influence the good to be obtained from things 
physical in higher degrees than otherwise ; and their 
varied elements are thereby made to contribute to 
the sustenance, activity and enjoyment, practically, 
of a higher order of Humanity. Metals and prod- 
ucts and fahrics of any large or high sort are not 
wanted, where the products of the mind are want- 
ing. 

Scholarship is usually thought to be inherently 
addicted to conservative ideas. It is indeed ; but 
it is also full, in all its high and true forms, of an 
earnest spirit of progress. Both elements are es- 
sential to a true well-liarnnjiiized character in an 
individual, or in the community at large. Every 
thing good is to he carefully conserved at the same 
time that every evil thing is to be diligently re- 
moved. The two ordinances, to " hold fast that 
which is good," and to " turn men from the power 
of Satan unto God," agree together and must he 
15 
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combined in any individual or State, that would 
have a divine temper or do an abiding work for 
God. In an age and a country so full of the chances 
of material prosperity as ours, it is indeed true that 
the majority of those wiio have chosen a life of 
study have been men of quiet and even of phleg- 
matic temperaments : especially those who have 
devoted themselves to education, where, of all fields 
of labor, both for the style of work to be done and 
the style of results to be gained in it, it is abso- 
lutely requisite, that those who undertake it should 
be men of the most energetic manly qualities of 
person, intellect and action. The preponderance 
accordingly of conservative tendencies in the edu- 
cated men of our land is to be greatly charged, to 
the special constitutional type of the class of minds 
that have thus far been influenced to choose the 
life of the scholar. He who enters in this country 
upon the profession of the ministry or of education, 
or becomes one of that small number entitled the 
literary class, must ordinarily relinquish, at the out- 
set, all those prospects of gain which are so abun- 
dant in every other calling, in a land so full of all 
great resources of material wealth, and so suddenly 
opened, with its many secret springs of prosperity, to 
the range of modern enterprise, and to all the ap- 
pliances of modern invention, activity and progress. 
The two great speculative tendencies of men in 
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wrong directions are those to Scepticism and Super- 
stition, or to doubt and credulity, which are the 
two opposite poles of a wrong heart. These, with 
the accompanying ignorance from which they spring, 
are the sources of all human error. There is noth- 
ing of power enough to destroy them, and nothing 
really antagonistic to them, but Christian Truth 
and Christian Scholarship. Education and religion 
each tend to destroy both scepticism and supersti- 
tion, and consequently with double force, when 
combined. They meet at many, yea rather, when 
iu their full development and activity, at all points, 
in harmonious action. If true religion tends to 
make a man modest and humble, so does true edu- 
cation. Each liberalizes the mind, and each tends 
to make the balance firm and true of all its thoughts 
and impulses. Each habituates it to circumspection, 
prudence, care, and watchful continuity of right pur- 
pose and of right action. Each is full of all strong 
restraints from folly and from crime: and crime is but 
folly in its stronger forms ; and each abounds also in 
ail quickening influences aud results. From the 
records of crime the names of highly educated men 
are delightfully absent ; and in communities, where 
there is the most education among the masses, there 
is to be found with those born on the soil the most 
general freedom from all the grosser forms of de- 
pravity. 
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Such an upward bearing has our Maker given 
to our natures, that, in all nations men look in- 
stinctively to those above them for guidance. In 
Heathen lands they turn, if bold, to their chief- 
tains, to lead them on to deeds of blood ; or, if 
submissive and desponding, under the power of des- 
potic masters, they bend before them in craven obei- 
sance to thank them for the privilege of breathing 
in their presence. In more enlightened lands the 
same spell of influence, although more invisible in 
its action, is thrown by those who are superior in 
power, over those bcTieath them. Men, accordingly, 
move even in the Church, composed nominally of 
the Lord's freemen, in denominational lines and in 
phQosophical schools and under prescribed doctrinal 
banners and with the certain sound of creed-trump- 
ets. Fashion rules in matters of opinion as impe- 
riously over the mass, as in the minor articles of 
dress and manners. The elements of society are 
not merely compacted together as if by some fortu- 
nate action of human affinities in such a way, but 
are rather constructed into a great harmonious 
mechanism, as a wondrous piece of divine work- 
manship ; and all the more wondrous, for its stabil- 
ity and elasticity and impressible qualities of every 
kind, because made of living hearts each endowed 
with full power of self-direction, and composed of 
members that are not the same for any considerable 
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time, either in themselves or in their combinations. 
Of this grand enginery the scholars of the world 
are the directors, determining towards what ends 
it shall work, and with what amount of inward 
force. But for them it would be motionless, or if 
moving it would move only in perverted directions. 
All the new inventions of the day are but the new- 
ideas of studious thinkers wrought into wood and 
stone and iron. Without scholars the world would 
be without books, without philosophy, without in- 
ventions, without opinions, without thought and 
without religion. 

How great then are the responsibilities of edu- 
cated men ! Their ideas and tastes and habits and 
decrees are the mighty, though unwritten, laws of 
society. From the energy of their mental move- 
ments, comes the shock that moves all its wheels. 

And how great are the duties of each genera- 
tion, in this matter, to posterity ! The utmost 
possible facilities should be furnished in every age, 
not only for procuring and diffusing at the time the 
Higher Christian Education, but also for perpetu- 
ating it for ever. As all the advanced points of 
Modern Civilization have been gained by earnest 
Christian study, thought, argument and authorship, 
in the same way must they be maintained and new 
points beyond be reached. What has been gained 
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in the past- must be both preserved, and enlarged 
to new degrees of extent and of excellence. 

Let then the people know well their own guides 
and deliverers. Let them recognize their iudebt- 
edness to Christianity, for all the light of life and 
the glory of society. And, if they would wreathe 
their names with grateful memories in the hearts of 
their descendants, let them be careful to leave, in 
every permanent form, as large a legacy as possible 
of true sanctified thoughts and influences. The real 
riches of any life to mankind consist in the contri- 
bution that it makes, directly or indirectly, to the 
common stock of Human Intelligence, Human 
Comfort and Human Goodness. 
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THE NATIONAL READERS. 

By PARKER A WATSON. 

National Primer, e&.pp., >emo, $o 25 

National First Reader,, . . f2spp„>emo, 38 

National Second Reader, 

. — National Third Reader, 

■National Fourth Reader, 

■National Fifth Reader, . . too pp., f 2™, i ; 



National Elementary Spelier, 

National Pronouncing Speller, . '. . i$$pp., tamo, 51 

II. 

THE INDEPENDENT READERS. 

By J. MADISON WATSON. 

The Independent First Reader, 
The Independent Second Reade 
The Independent Third Reader, 
The Independent Fourth Readei 
The Independent Fifth Reader, 
The Independent Sixth Reader, 



75 



The Independent Child's Spelier (Script), so p. 
The Independent Youth's Speller (Script), 
The Independent Spelling Book, . . feop. 
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.ute two complete and entirely 
which is adequate to every 
The Spellers may accompany 
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National Herics of H,'<:i:da/-d Sehool-'Books. 

PAEKEB & WATSOH'S NATIONAL BEADEES, 

The .'client, features of ;hesc works which have cunfbjdi'd to render litem St 
popular 111:1 v !■.' briefly recapitulated at. follows: 

I. THE WOED-BUIIDIH& SYSTEM, -This famous prograslYe method fol 

youii™ children uriji'iami jii; was iropyrirrbtiii! will] l.hcse imoks. ll. constitute! 
* process with which Ike beginner v.-ilii ffl/iA of one letter is giailnaiiy intro- 
duced [o andilionui lists Ii.:rntc:i l! .■ preii.\.in:i or af.ird::,; siauie Idlers, and is thus 
led almost inscnsiWy to tits- mastery ol ihe more diilieuli constructions. This is 
Olio of [he mnsl. s.rriid?:;: ni.-ir.!c' , i: diipr'n. eiricars in methods, of leaehiir-. 

a. rliEJLTilEST OEPROHUHCIATIOtt.-The ttanlrsof [lie v„„i,r K i scholar? 
ill I his dep irtiiien: arc not v; c looked. Ir mar be -:ii'l [liiil from l]ic id': 1 lesion 
the idur.'.CJit JjJ' tliis method nee:! uei i.r be at a los.s lor a prom 11 L ami accurate ran- 
derm;- of (-.err word encountered. 

3. ARTICULATION AND ORTHOEPY are considered of primary importance. 

4. PUSrjTTJATIOH ia incukaic.l by a scries of in t ere.! c in;.' . ;::dl;ir, k+iim, thr 
simpie van-al cf ivliie!. suffice:- !■;■ :;i [!s iiiirrci|.les hidclib:_v ;.:>on tile i-'ind. 

5. ": O'TlTIIOj, Pacli of the hindicr Header? \V.. ltd and ItL'i to-.itriiirs elabo- 
rate, scholarly, narl dim aridity |,:acii:\l ireari.-.v or: cleoelion. This Irs: a 1 .'? alone 
has secured for !lte series aianv of its warmest friends. 

6. THE 8ELE0TI0HS are the crowning glory of the series. Without excep- 
tion it may he rrdd 111::; no collides o: [lie -aide size and 1 hr.rarler contain a col- 
leciion so divei sided, judicious and artistic as this. It embraces- the choicest 
gems of English literature, so a nan: red as in afford ihe reader ample cjrercisj! in 
every dcpariiiicrrt of style. So acceplublo has the [lisle of Ihe s.nllloi'B in Hits de- 
part inent [aoied, 1101 only 10 Ike cdia-.ilional public bill 10 litis readme; oonnttnniij 
lit lar;;e. that lliun^auds of copies of the Four-Ill am] infill Readers have found 
their way iiilu public and privn'c lilirariiss I iir.in '.di.jnl ice conn ley, where th«y are 
in conslri:it. use as manuals (a lliernlurc, for reference id: well as pernciiL 

7. ARRANGEMENT. The c.-eerciscs are so arranged as lo proj-etit constantly 
lit c mat in,' pri slice in ihe differed', -tylcs of cctnpo: it inn. while observiii;;a defi- 
nite plan of pro //n-:- ire: or gradatinc tbrcLlgkoirt the whole, lit Ihe hiehov hooka 
the nrticle.j are platvd In fom.al sections rnn.l ilassiaed to pi call;.-, thus concentra- 
ting the interest anc. iiTiilcnia:; a principle cf association b'dcly to prove vain- 
iblc in snhseeara' general reading. 

B. NOTES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. These are full and adequate 
lo every want. The hin;:r:iiihii-..l sketches present in iJcar-im- sryle the history 
Df ovoty author laid nnder contribution. 

9, ILLTJ3TKATI0HS. Thcr-c arc plentiful, almost profn-e, and of the highest 
character of art. Tlicy arc fouval in every yi.lnme of Ihe series as. fur as and la- 
cludins the Third Iieuder. 

10. THE GRADATION" is perfect. Erich vnlinae oierlrris i's companion prr.- 
ccdinr; "r followina in the series, so Unit (lie -chohr, in passim- from one to an- 
&!hcr. is only conscious, by tl'C presence of rhr. new honk, of the tranPition. 

II. THE PRICE is rcni-OTiiihle. The Naiional Kcs,,|sis contain more matter 
than any other series in the ?ame niimkT nf velnmes published. Considering 
their completeness anil fhoroiichm ^ they nve mneh ihe eheaoest in the market. 

12. BltrOTrlG,' Hv ihe n»e of a ■.nalerial awl ororess Vnov.-n clvto Iheniselvct., 
Ill common with all the pahliearion- of this hoii'e, the r-'alinnal Reader, rvo ivar- 
ranted to ontiasi any iviiii which I hey may he eonipured— the ratio of relative do- 
ra-blliiy hcinir in their favor 35 iwn to one. 
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National Series of Standard School- Books. 

WATSON'S INDEPENDENT EEADEBS. 



TllLS SoricS Is designed to meet a uencral demand for -uiallcrnnd cheap* 
book? than the ivnitrnal £erioj> proper, ami lo serve, as well for iidcrmcior.tc vol- 
umes of Il.c i\ntkin::l Iteiiilers in l::i;:e gradc:i -rhools requiring more V-oU [ban 
one ordinary series will supply. 

SirVLilT. Tilt) mt):-l ca-ucdoih-c.-ver is [notice impressed with the i!v- rillcled 

morlnriical beamy of Ibe liniepcadeni Ncat-ors. Tim Publishers believe iSiattlw 
orthotic taxes of children may receive no small a'cerc:: of cultivation fir in their 
very eariio.'t school books, to -ay nocliing ol the importance of malting si'idy at- 
tractive by all Hindi artificial aids. [1ml. an: lcjrjir.imn.5C!. In ucr.ortianec wi:h this 
view, nut less [li.m farj,riGJ na.j cspr/aded in [ Lt c; i c prepared ion before rsu'.'.ishing, 
with a result which entitles them to he considered ■■The I'erfeciion of Common 
School Books." 

SsisetiOaS. They contain, of coarse, none but entirely new selections. These 

arc arranged nccorci ng 10 a ■nicriy prngrossive apid novel method of ilei eloping 
! Ild r.l-.'iacncary :'i"'r, ::•!'■• in orier iii The lov.c: iHir.ilie:-*. cad in all. v.iili a view to 
icpi.s and jieneral alcrnr." style. 'i' : :c lliival !■. ;] n- : led jn ■".ted rhatmcl.' to p",nl 
raency in net; bratica i.:f goo L riMiIiiic'.aini tile evil retails of ' scattering 'as pyac- 
tiseil hy moat school-book authors, avoided. 

Th.3 IJ.h:3iK,lLor.3 J as may be inferred from what has been taid, an: elegant 
beyond comparison. They are promse in every number of the series from die 
lowest to the highest. This is the only series published of which this is trao. 

TilO Typ3 ia seml-phonciic, the invention of Prof. Watson. By it every 

letter loving more than:, In; so.md )■ clearly liisliiicjinsln'd in ail iis variations 
wit boat, in a:iy way jriti;d:::iu ; c tir tn^ri-.i-in:; i.in: nora-al Inrin of the letter. 

EICJA.!:^ i . Via;;::', by prefatory treatises of constantly advancing grade and 
completeness in each volume, which are illmni-a'eti by wood-cuts in the lowsr 
boo'.ts. ctiti by li]j-l.-'.)!i:iv.'. ei:c-r:::a- in lilt! higher. Prof. Watson is the first to 
introilitea Practical Ilhmlraiionr- tint! Ilia.i: hoard Diagram-.: for leaching Oils 



Poet Motet! on every page afford 


oil the incidental i 


attraction which the 


oacher is usually required to impart. 


Indices of words r 


efer tho pupil to thn 


•lace tit their first nsfi and definition. 


Tho Biographies o 


t Authors and other* 



BlOTlOniy. Although the number of pages in each volume fs fixed al th« 
minimum, for the purpose reeded above, the utmost amount of matter avaflaiilc 
without overcrowding is obtained i:i the -pace. The pages are much wader and 
Lngcr than those of any competitor cine contain ticsntij per cent morn matter than 
any other scries of the sunn: (ype ant! Immhe: of pages.. 

above all the popular reatnres of tha 
Word-Building system. The lattct 

it features of the Word System, phonetics and Object L*sson*, 
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The National Series of Standard School-Bookx. 

NATIONAL READERS. 



ORIGINAL AND "INDEPENDENT" SERIES. 
SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 

Fmmll. M. IUi;i:ts. .=/■'],/. 1'iMlc Sdtoote, Hannibal, Mo. 

i::i.:n (,':■• ,'.!■:■; that I iiii! iiiir rvaadued or used. 

Fromntw.J. K. Jillsos, tii/pl. of J-.iti'fu'io". .Via',.- ".'' ><».<.'( Carolina. 
1 i . ■ ■■ ii. 'lull, ■ \ il ■. i i ■ ii ■■.! l,v I ii a ■ 

L.H1..E i!x;v.iUtii]1. ever pre-enrisl Lo lhe public. 

PVimD. S. Boos, See. of School Board, WUllamsitirt, Fa. 

" ".ladcr:. and Speller* pi- " ' 
.... . . and Spellers. Ills' ■ 

[!.'.. There h; nothing published for which »v cindd evkaape ii; 

JVwn Prop. H. Seele, New Bramiff.li! Aaidany, Texan. 
I r>. iirniii iii.I 1li.- Xaiioiiid TV ea; I-ii-j iv. r fi.i:r -1...1:] : ve - ; :i.i The printing, en- 

Eaving, andbindi:::? is cxa-Uait :■!.) X'j'v euulaiu 1 1 j , .■ 1 ■■ ■ . : -<:. ■.■lieu- irom LnL'lkh 
Leralnre. ;':[.) They inniliaile good. 'morals without any sectarian bias. (4.) They 
am truly National, because they teach pure pin.-iolism i-.ud 1.01 —euoaai jj-sjmijes. 
From S. Fisui.ey. ,W, ,'kro>i AW.eef;. OAio. 
Wo nee no others, and have no desire to. TLcv j!m: cnlira -aiisfacrion. We like 

lilt! fli^bll.V- UII-1 iHI'mIJI r :!H! -'hci-U.-. '.V.! i'kl' ll.r: |,h,^-;,li|-,iCill TiOli^lilir! 

■a:> dcrin'.liens :r. iae fo:>1 o:' lhe ]>:iL-e. I'.V alsoll;;e f'ie while rend clear and 

be.lLill'r.l t ■;:■;■. 1:: snort, \>c ill : 1 nut kilo./ where lo look for hook- wkica ■^■■.ild In: 
so salislaeiory both lo Icacher? and pupils. 



it \v ■!>■■:. ■: I ici ■■!!.- h; 1 1 lK Mi--:'. A. S. lia; [!■■- ,c ('",;. Tarv are /■■--. !■■'.>,'; laibrd 
choici: ^rbriion' : ceiliiiii th:i riiflil f.v'l'iii i.f iloi;i-j:ir,n;-, iii.irucliun, and are 
we.: prhneii an,! hound svi as lo he seri i'e.j b:c s - w ill a- inl ■ 1 cslinp. 1 can com- 
mend Ibeal us hmujji; lhe 1 :.:■•■]]■ n: an an- 11- .■ '. liv I -:: .-lit::-:"- lake llieir pupils 

proficient in Ihal.aiehje-;. off.bool a:l--, (looo P-EADISO. 

From IV. T. Hakrib, ,Sv;,?. ;Vj:'a; ■•icl-.'iol.- . S'. Loiw:. Mo. 
I have to admire lhe-n excellent selections in prose and Terse, and the 



.... . . il! tvpogra 

';iinilin™-a:i V::-. -e Ilhid slid ):■.);■.■ admiiaoai ll.ar in ;;m> mrfiic 
Readers, which i i:hii ~l. k'ii-:- «■/../.'.>■ in Ih.'sc res[,ec:s. 



Teil-oe-o'is, the subject (if lteadci 
pretty thorough " 



;!,ii-ioii upon the solo tmestlon of merit, and entirely inde- 
'•M ■ :. Thi-"n-.:.irl ,-.,!-■ approved by he Ou 
I'm ■' Ili-:.-"rt, i-f ljr.v. W. T. Bisantc.v, Tl.TI.. (.„. 

fi'il of G "I'i'i!!. i,/i •■ Text-Books in Itf.i-J.it-.-j:- h-f'/iv the 7'.;i,.«r, irm ( .™.w „j 

:, .,■,';,■(». May I., 1870. 

T!:c Sitfvninl Xtlif-: liv Parker A Wnl-.m. !- de-evvin? nf its bith repuialion. 
V.n>Vv:i::a:v IViok- ar,. -iiilr-d 10 -:i.' n-'akcfc capacitv ; vvllil.-t ILnsn laori' ailvmre,! 
rnuiilv ir.-tracliva illustration on all that is needed lo he known in connection with 
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The National Series of Sta ndard School Soaks. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER. 



THE INDEPENDENT CHILD'S SPELLEE. 

!Prioe S3 Cents. 

Tbla unique book, published Id IMS, is the first to be consistently printed la 
Imitation of writing; that is, ii irachcs orthngriLiihy as me use It It Is for the, 
smallest class of learner?, who soon become familiarized with words by their form*, 
and learn to read writing while they spell. 

EXTKACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
Sneaeas in teaching English orthography Is still exceptional, and It turret so con- 
tinue nntil the principals involved an: r'jcojiiiizcd i" practice, i'unn is foremost: 
the eye and the hand must be trained to the formation of words ; and since spelling 
is a part of writing, tbe written form only should be nsed. The laws of mental 
association, also— especially those of resemblance, contrast, and contiguity in time 
and place— should ri-ivivi! such rivn-nition in the construction of the teit-book as 
shall insure, whether ■oii-tumi-Iv it not, their appropriate use and legitimate re- 
sults. Hence, the spelling-book, properly arranged, la a necessity from the first ; 
and, though primer". rviuhT-. .jurl ur. ■tionarles may serve as aids, It can have no 

Consistently with these views, Ihe words used In the Independent Child's Speller 
have such original classification ■ and arrangements in columns— In reference to 
location, number of letters, YOwcl sounds, alphabetic equivalents, and consonant 
terminations— as exhibit most effectively their formation and pronunciation. The 
vocabulary is strictly confined to the simple and significant monosyllables In corn- 
words of more than one sylliblo. 

Tbe Introduction Is an illustrated alphabet in script, containing twenty-sir pic- 
tures of objects, and their names, commencing both with capitals and small letters. 
Fart First embraces the words of one, two, and three letters; Part Second, the 
words of four letters ; and Part Third, other monosyllables. They are divided into 
short lists and arranged in column?, the rowels usually in line, so as to eshiblt in- 
dividual characteristics and similarity of formation. The division of words into 
paragraphs is shown by figures In the columns. Each list is immediately followed 
by sentences for reading and writing, in which the same words are again presented 
with irregularities of form and sound. Association is thus employed, memory 
tested, ami definition most satisfactorily taught. 

Among the novel and valuable features of the lessons and exercises, probably the 
most prominent are their adaptedness for young children and their being printed In 
exact imitation of writing. The author believes that hands large enough to spin a 
lop, drive a hoop, or catch a ball, are not too small to use a crayon, or a slate and 
pencil ; that the child's natural desire to draw and write should not be thwarted, 
but gratified, encouraged, and wisely directed ; and that since the written form is 
(da one actually used in connection with spelling in after-life, the eye and the band 
of the child should be trained to that form from the first. He hopes that this little 
work, d-sijTied to precede all other spelling-booka and conflict with none, may 
satlsly the need so universally recognised of a fit introduction to orthography, j>e» 
■unship, and JEug'ish composition. 
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The National Series of Stand 'arit SehoolSooks. 

SCHOO L-ROOM CARDS. 

Baade's Beading Case, **io oo 

A frame containing moiaWc cords, w"' 

ono Eviiroiifi u: u ii cumM^ ■■;•». ixiij 

Eureka Alphabet Tablet 



. . _ _j -tern, by which tt 



National School Tablets, 10 Hoa *8 oo 



READING. 

Fowle's Bible Reader- • $100 

11 -i ■ I ■■! ■'■ I ■ ■ i- ■1.111: ■:■ ' .!■■■■:■ 1 ■ il I ii; (!■■ : 1. M.lii. II. 

lii a! :• II. !!■-■ • :■'.', :ifi .. d;i:,s i;.ltc!.(-, a-c o;ivi.i:rJ, Jim) i:s in* mails 

fuasibl-j, iy ibis mains. 

North Carolina First Reader io 

North Carolina Second Reader 65 

North Carolina Third Reader J 00 

Prepared nipressly for the school* of thisStste, by& H. Wiley, Suner- 

Parker's Rhetorical Reader 1 00 

Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elo- 
cution 75 

High School Literature 5 so 

Admirable selections from a long list of the world's beet writer* far ex- 
ercise In readine;, oratory, and composition. Speeches, OllkfPW, am] 
model letters represent the latter department, 
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3%c National Series of Standard SehoolSooks. 

ORT HOG RAPHY. 

SMITH'S SERIES 

j l i i !■: i;-::sh Orthography and its companion 

i. Smith's Little Speller $20 

2. Smith's Juvenile Definer 45 



3. Smith's Grammar-School Speller- - ■ 
4 Smith's Speller and Definer's Manual 



5. Smith's Etymology— Small, 75.; Complete . 1 25 

Sherwood's Writing Speller 15 

Sherwood's Speller and Definer 15 

Sherwood's Speller and Pronouncer • • ■ 15 



I-.,,-.! I.v'.i- 






Price's English Speller ■ ■ ■ • *M 

- \;',1isht x '' ni.iinit'i^l 1 1 r l- (J in sifin : rinr style, and sold at a Lower prica— 
■r-innn'q ii* :n It IIli: ^]'.e:iEU'i>t spelter extant 

Northend's Dictation Exercises 63 



Wright's Analytical Orthography .... 25 

I:, x |i]:iin :ii;il |.l]]]oiirh]>hicttl [nann^r, ami preseriEB orthography and or- 
fh..i^jij' ii, An r;i*v, ur:Lfo[[u ■yslflm of analysis or parsing. 

Fowle's False Orthography 45 

Page's Normal Chart *3 75 
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■Barber's Critical Writing Speller. , . . „aoc(s. 

"The Student"- Oivn 11a ml -Book of (.JjlIjo: -:-.:]. 1 1 ■- . 1 1-1:1, ii =.-, n ?, and Sentences, 
c.r.i^i-:iiw of W-i'.i!ii LxcrcibCS in Die Proper Sm;llii:L'. ^It-aniii,- an: IVe o' 
Words."" iPublislied llttS.) Tliis diners -iuii, :-i, .■.■,■.,,,,;■. and ,.'!]:,.r Wi'itim- 
Spellers iu its mure comprehensive cliuriicicr. U- blank- ;,■■!.: acupinl to nilliiu" 
■winili' -!!:;:i'tic!-.< iii-irtu; .:■[' ilflni'LH ivfirils, with the proper divisions 1o>- iilLnihcv- 
in e . corivuiun*. itc. Such aids' Hi) this, liki- \V:li«ii V Ui'lif- S|„:lk. r and Suit- 
«'iiii;!'s V liunir Sncller, find their rai~wi (fi(!re in the poslulafe Uial the an of ccr- 
;<■(■! »!!i'.lli[i;' 1- lUipeiidcm upon written, Etnd not upon spoken laiijlin^-i:. for it:' i.iil- 
ity, if not for its very rxislcmai. Hence the indirectness or purely oral inatmction. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



Smith's Complete Etymology $1 25 

Smith's Condensed Etymology 75 



FromPwH. Wm. F. rnn.es, .Wis;.' 
The book is superb— just what is needed in Ui. 
spelling. 

From Prof. C. B 

The T!:yTi;ol(jgy (Smith's) wh 

FromHtnl. Edwabd Ballard, jSw/ir <,/ <.bmr/i(«i .'•'r/inob. Slate if Maine. 
Mirny :l ieuclier iriin lias turned hi- allenM:::! lo tin: ils-riv-ii i ( .:i of words has 
rcjoieeii ::: liu. !i. In- fariilsliril bv dictionaries and smaller "hand-bonk-;." where 
his tilde rots I- 1 ':..- ■.■■: :',-i .!, i':il *!i:' 1 . : b r .■: of palirat .-tn.li.-ri;- : an- bse:: available 

1 \ i.l ilie 111 ■ I ..ii" ii... ■ ..|.,iia.|. vitv : "'"< ""-." i- - ' -" — 

The author, V. V.'. Snr.il-., i; cildcntk- a l;\c-.- ... . 
nished a manual of singular utility for its purpoae. 



DICTIONARY. 



The Topical Lexicon, 1 75 

This work is a School > i Li- i i ■-.:: :i-.-. an i-ltvmology, a compilation of synonyms, and 
it manual uf La-ia:'::! 'nlbni.itii.n. ll differs from Hie ordinary leiicoU In bel=2 
arrJin. .'ik: In l.onii-- ! i:^l«-:i-l of lb-: ].:"a:rs (■!' II:.! i\. aliaho*. U'.us realizing the apparent 
paradox of a " Readable Dictionary." An unusually valuable school-book. 

9 
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The National Series of Standard School-ftooks. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



CLARK'S DIAGRAM SYSTEM. 



Clark's Beginner's Grammar, &> 60 

(Published 1872.) The Beginner's Grammar contains Illustrated object-1 essoin 

of the inns; a I ■:■:!.■■; ■■;.;i:-:;i ii'r. and i- ■■uilc:i! ■■: i:i l:ii:i'i]:i™R I'ri'ed a? much u- po.~ 
biiiji from i!n! ■:':!-,■ r-itli n -t-jili tips' of the science. Pah I is. adapied tu wium.-..-; 
K':ml:rs, and the -.vJiu!:- !o'in' o compkte " hfie; course " In one volume. 

Tills mirk is (ir-i:r::;:.[ 10 takis [Ueplaia; of [hii fame. author's well- known "First 
.L:--on-.'' w;:!; aii Mi' 1 i lij !:■!■■ h-. L.m-.-ij i f- which sisteen voir? of additional ;'xp:;ri-j.ic 
ami l.he crri.ir.isn]? oi' onr .:e-l. P'aehers Itiiie sr.^'es-.e :. It is fuller, walk' move 
!-;::: 51:'. than ils pie. I: lv--nv, m...-- -'..are Il.-mij: La ■■•.■;: 10 L>:ampk-s and eirn'isCs;. 
'I'll- whole si:bjm;l i- also mo:;: broadly treated. 

Clark's Normal Grammar, l oo 

ishefl 1870, and designed to take the place of Prof. Clark' 
Grammar, though the latter In slid furnishod r.pon order. 

ii : ■ ■ -t ■ 1 1 1 :l ■■ . 1 1 . ■ :i>, i !....» 

Syntax . 



Published 1870, and designed to take the place of Prof. Clatk' 8 veteran 

nsposiiioi; of the 
i t 



sly new treatise. It is a full exposition of the system as described below, 

blending of Sththises 
In the use of our Langu 

ten;;, and of Phrases. 

Clark's Key to the Diagrams, l 00 

Clark's Analysis of the English Language,. eo 
Ciark's Grammatical Chart, *3 75 

Thu theory an:; oraeik:;; i r va^iaiT ;rrfi:ii:n.1r ;n Amcraan schools is r.ieciinc; 
v.b'i .■; thi:»ii-li r:!v(ili:iif>]] t"ii:i:: t I . -: ■ p-:' 01' :'v.h (ytra. While the old methods 
(:■!;■ ■ ovofieienev to Ihe pupil t .n!i n :;:'!■ roueh i.r.iv f.lo:- c1:til; and cii) meniuii/.in- 

tlii- i'i cos from Lh« hie: nl i'-n '. lvn ■:.■!.;■■ r:i' i:ru.:!h:.;' Oik-.:' y : .::..-'.oi-.', srbbe ■■- 

as of illustrative figures ; furnishes association lo the it; iinn- 



; eve by moans of iilustroti-ve figures ; furnishes 

i.- powerful a!. I, a:: I is.-----:-: — :'.:■.■ i I : | . . I by i-.ixh.:- hi; .ii S uuiiilj. itacue; 

who are lF-lir: (J!arb\- <!:-:. ■:•,:•■•: ■ u:: : :.,,■!■■ ' ;. lentil'} :h:d limy omi'l heir pupils Lind 



■ I. inl.erestin-; einiy cil'i! school co 
Like all lti.u jin ' ia:':i.-il ' ■".'■-■;e:i-s. :':::< system naturally met at first with 
nrieli uiLi'ejsnuabh: opposition. II has no'. o:;iy ir.i-livi-! die -rcale: pari of thi. 
oppo-drJoa. but finds many of its warmest admirers aijumjr Ihose who cut id not 
r.t IL-'. :oleraie so radical an ki-ioyiriou. All it wants is an impartial .lIV '.:, enn- 
vilna 111- most skeptical of its merit. Xo o:u; «bo a 'is fai-lv ami hi: I'llir-ev :.;y 
teste I it in the school. room !,a» ( .vc- Vini known 'o ;v baei-: [o the i-l. I 1:101 ho:h 
A xn::V. --.ie:ess is already cstalllhlie.-i, ami :t is easy to prophecy that the day is 

"rt far disian: when it will be the old!/ lyf'im of teadiino English n "- 

ther ten-hook 



I n 



Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence, - l 25 

Remarkable for its new and simple elsmUeatl«i, Ire method of treating connee- 
tries, its eipkmationa of tie idioms and conBtraetive Ian* of the lansnaga, etc. 

10 
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Clark's Diagram English Grammar. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From J. A, T. Dbkiix, Principal Dabuaui R. C. Acadimy, Joan. 
In my opinion. II [.-ell cji:cuk:v(l by i:s fvsli'in n( analysis t:> .1i.ir.lnp thdw nllontl 
n.i lii.j'y was ov. rmnJ. ami ihu irip.ila diu&mragod. 

From B. A. Coi, School CommiaKonsr, IFaii-«it Count:/, Iiii't'-i*. 

I, ■ M i.'im lniv;. I :il.,T .i.l, :.!.. i.l 1 1 1 1 -.- I . . - 1- ,',"| I. I,,li:v --,■■. I ..■■:..,,.■.. i 

From II. II. B. Bubmt, PritwfjMl jriijonjc Institute, Otorg&omt, Tmnrture. 

witti Clark's l"s°l ^"Vl""' * 

mure ILijij i.'n.ii man rs]:ii.-(:<l to impart a tlitoretlcul iiwulsil^e uf tli.- sen' i-.-a. 
■ During the t»nyean thti'eafiei- 1 ii-u:ic.!i!il clas .iw uiily (/«>(# days e:ii>h. Jiiruviaiiiy 
I )>!■• •:•'.■: ■■! 1 1.. 1 1, i i ■ ■ 1 1 1 r ■ ■ r |.|, . I ,: :;. .1 r,.i a I|.i r h. ,.... .,-. , 

From A. B. Douaties, School Comminnionfr, Dtlamttre Counlij, AS» York. 

lud thoroughly inveatigatcd it; I hare never known an ij»jr.m( teacher t.j ..'.Limine 

Front J. A. Down, Tatclier and Lecturer on Englith Grammar, Snaaeku. 
Wear* tempted to aasnrt that it foretells the dawn of a hrinhler nje tu our nintticr- 

d 

Rom W. T, Cli 

From, F. H. Ltoa, PHftrfpal SouM SormiB Dnton Softool, CbniMcanK. 

1!i!-ii- ten v..ar S ; i .x,wr«nc.B in ti'.LC.lii.]:-, i have 

hi m it 1 1: .!■;,■ ef I In' hlnglliil] language nan be obtained by this system in itix weeks than 
by the old methods hi as many uinLitha. 

From A. Plenum, President of tht State '!'■■■■!- 1. >■< AaAsttttton, H'lav.niW'i. 

A 1!iornii!;!i I'Kpi'l'Lni i:i tin: niie "I" r.i.ulv a-,;,]Mve<i a I ; ; n '.■ .'« li|,',n tl: n fi..il,j(N>( ij( 

I up a a f nda on of p 

From Goo. P. MBFaelanij, Prin. M'.Alllatewi&e. Academy, Jtjnmfct Co.. Pcnn. 
At the first elimination of public-school teachers hy the ram'v i.-| ; ,.-i,.".|..,lei:t, 

;.■■■ 3 ."II, I.. ■!, I ilh I ; i i.n. ■■■:,.■ i : i i I i nil l,i' I !■ I ll.ii , ' I' "ii , 'II. ,'• I 
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The National Series of Standard School-Ttooks. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM. 

THE SERIES. 

I. Monteith's First Lessons in Geography, . . . % i." 

II. Monteith's New Manual of Geography, . . . 1 10 

III. McNally's System of Geography, 2 00 

INTERMEDIATE OK ALTERNATE VOLUMES. 

I*. Monteith's Introduction to Geography, G3 

2*. Monteith's Physical and Political Geography, ... 1 88 

ACCESSORIES. 

Monteith's Wall Maps (per set) *20 00 

Monteith's Manual of Map-Drawing {Allen's System) . 2.j 
Monteith's Map-Drawing and Object-lessons, . , 73 
Monteith's Map-Drawing Scale *£3 

1. PRACTICAL G2JEGT TEACHING. The infant scholar is flrst introduced 

to a iiletiire. wbe.n.e he um derive rot inn* of the ehape of the earth, the phenom- 
ena of day and nii'ht. tUc dLsiri'nu'io:! of land and water, ar.d the great iial.unil 
division!;, which mere words would fail entirely to convey to the untutored mine. 
Other picture-, follow on the same n bin, and I be child's mind is called upon to era sp 
no idea wiili:! :t. the uid of n picloriul illustration. Carried on to the higher 
books, tlii- sj'leni culminate! in Physical Geography, where such mailers at 
climates, oce.m current-, the winds, peculiarities of the earth's crusl, clouds and 
rain, are ulctorially explained and rendered appar^ii to the most obtuse. Tho 
illl:'!':dioil- ii=..:. 1 lor Ibis puvpo-e belong to '.he !i::'l::-t L."i:l'!e ofnr:. 

2. CLEAR, BEAUTIFUL, ASD C3KKECT MAPS, In the lower numbers the 
mapd avoid mincccs-siry detail, whilj respectively progressive, and ad'orili]!;; ti;e 
pupil naw matter for .a:-|iisi:ion each tbie i'.e ::ppioaches in the constantly en 
lar-hi; circle Hie po'.iit ni coincident:! wilb previous lessons in the more ele- 
mentary books. In the Physical a:i:l Politic!! 1 . (b-;.!.-i:i-.!iy Ibe maps emhroce many 
new and striking features. One of the most effective of these is the new plan for 
displaying on each map tho relative sizes of countries not represented, thus obvi- 
ating much confusion which has arisen from the necessity of presenting maps in 
tne same atlas drawn on different scales. The :nnj.is of ■' KcNally'' have ions tm 
rsle'n-a-cl for their superior beam, a-il coiuriistene?s. This is the only schoo'- 
hookin which the attempt to make a cny././.-.V nrhi-- ri-.v :'!ru.r an<J il/tlri'?!. -:.'s 
been successful. The map col/irinfi throinjhfiut the .erics is also nollcesKc. 
Delicate and subdmirl Mills ;jke ti'.e plate ■■:' tlm ■-■-.v. 11:;;:; ;:lari: of Inhormonlot:! 
colore which too frequently in such trcalise- da^.le ibe eyes, distract the atten- 
tion, and serye to overwhelm the names of towns and the natural features of tba 
landscape. 

13 
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The JVatiumii Serins of Sta/H'k'rd School-lloofcs. 
GEOGRAPHY-Cnntinoed. 
3, THE VARIETY OF MAP E5EB0ISE. Starting each time from a different 

1\ .: i- iiaoinceo i>) its re'.ilive inipsntancc in- rtif:ic!.i1y nt acquisition. 

*. THE CHABACTEE MD ABBAHtrEMEflT OF THE DESCRIPTIVE 

JTKT, The cream of ihc Hi(ini:l::i; been carefully cti'.bv. unimportant, n :.iii.; 
.■!■'«:'«!, elaboration avoide'l, ami a hnci' ami concise manner ol presents lien . i :• 
tiva'ed. The orderly rons'idc'-atUm <;(' (or: We- ha- cci.^ib-.Icd aroatly to sntipbeily. 
Due miration is- pair) Hi this fads' in liislory and astronomy « Mob are ii:sep;M.I !y 
Connected ■.* ill:, iHlll ill port.sV.t !:l lie propel i:i:'!c:st;;iir;'i:.r . - L r l'orrr^]ll:V- ;s |[ 

mch oiCy arc admitted on any terms. In a word, the XbiIoesI System Icsdn s 
i.'.oi^apLy :)- a -i ienco, iju^e. simple, and exhaustive. 

■My 



the new order of thinga. 

6, SUPERIOR GRADATIOH, Thin is the only series which furnishes an avail- 
able Milnnie ior cw-ry- possible class in jrvaded srbonls. It is not contemplated 
that a pnpil mnst necessarily ec tliron ■rli every volume in succession to attain 
proficiency. On the contrary, t>j:o will suffico. Imt thneuve advised; and if the 
course will admit, (be v. hole series shocld 1m pursued. At all events, the books 
are at hand for selection, and every (caehor. nl' ei My i.;rai)e, can find among them 
one extirthj fiilnl to hisl class-. Tl.e 1:s;[ combination for those WOO Wi»li to 
abridge tins course consists of Nos. 1, a, and 3, or where children are somewhat ad- 

butiwobooka are admissible, Nos. 1' and a", or Tvos.. 2 and a, are recommended. 

7, FORM OF THE VOLUMES 1HD MECHAHICAL EXECUTION. The maps 

*hd text arc no longer unnsLtura:];- ilivciieri in accordance with Ihe lime-honored 
,,raetiee of iniikins; test-books on this subject as inconvenienl and expensive as 

.no map itself, and eatL took is cunspicte in one nilunie. Tl.e mechanical sneer. - 
tion is un ri railed. Paper and piiu'im; arc everything that could be -desired, and 
the binding is— A. S, U:i-[; : :-. ::v.d Company's. 

8, MAP-DBA WIN&. In I860 the system of Map-Dnmtng devised by rrofesrer 
Jerome Ajjjss was eecured eaxlvsitety for Ibis scries. It. derives its claim to 
originality and usefulness from the imroduoiiou of a fj-fd nidi qr meas-iirai.n.l 
>p|sli cable to every Map. The p-inc: pics bcinn so few. simple and comprehensive, 
the subject of Map-Drawing ie inhered of oil practical difficulty, (In Nos. 8, 2", 
and 3, and published separately.) 

At the ft 
genioas vs 

!mpaiL-oTi,.'!be...jiliii- ofcoititriesiuTl 
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MONTEITH'S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

IPrice $1.60. 

This book (published 1ST; j is Hie fruit ami condensation 0/ all tile author's expe- 
rience. It is not an old book revamped— not hd addition to any series, but a book 
by Itself; complete, independent, coiupi-clii'tishe, yet. aiitiplo, brief, cheap, au 
popular. A "series" in oae volume, ft.U-^izii- 1: :n [lie ei;!i:v i (minim-school tourse 
I; presents tiie folio win;; features, skillfull;, iuteiiviivcn— lUe student lcmning lilt 
about one country at a time. 

LOCAL GEOGRAPHY, or the Use of Maps, of whlcb tho work con- 

tains liiiiely-fii^-bt dislinc' ones. Important features of the Mapa ate the coloring 
of States as objects, and the care taken not to overcrowd them witk names o( 
secondary importanco. 

PHYSICAL alOORAFSY, or tho Natural Features of the Earth, 
illustrated by the 0H1-™; u:;<; ^:jil.Li;]r Jitlitf 3/fywf, hem:; bird's-eye views or 
photographic pictures of the Earth's surface. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, including the Physical ■ with soma 
acconnt of Governments, am! Races, Animals, etc. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, or a brief summary of the salient 
points of history, explaining the present distribution of nations, origin of geo- 

tfiil'l.i'-il names, etc 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, including aswkhtomcal, 

which describes the K/m'.Ii",; j.>-i-=ii ion and character among planets ; also the Zones, 



'a .-.■.Ho Is. i- 
COUHPARATZVE GEOGRAPHY, 



analogy, c 



Heeling Lien- leasoas with llm j.-nvieiim nr.w. Comparative Ffimis and latitudes 
shown on the margin of each Map, and all countries ore measured in the "frame 
of Kansas." 

TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY, consisting of questions Ibr review, and 

tcstin? tho Ftudeiit's general and specific knowledge of the subject, with sngges. 
tio-aa Ui; Utom'jpldcal (Mnpoeithmt. 

ANCIENT OSCSHAPHT. A section devoted to this subject, with 
Maps, will bo appreciated V:v tcidiers. li isi-elooin taught in our common schools, 
because it baa heretofore roe aired the purchase of separate book. 

GRAPHIC GEOGRAPHY, or MAi-DRAwrao by Allen's "TJnit of 

Measurement" system jura almost utiivt.i'fally recognize:: aa without a rival), 14 

lnl.-!jiha:(!(i tliroa;.d]oi]l ;a:i ies^ons. a::;l not as an appendix. 

CONSTRUCTIVE GEOQaaPHY, or GioaE-HAims. With each 
book a set of Map Pigments ; B [a] nislied, with which each student roaysnake bis 
owti c;l-:i!:-r: by f..i'.!i:'.vi]: S the directions given. 
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The National System of 

By Monteith & MoNall: 
its record. 



CAIJTOBNIi. 



New York City. 


Louisville. 


Na^ivill.-. 


Porllsml 


Brooklyn. 


Newark. 






New Orleans. 


Milwaukee, 


■Wilmlnjrtoo. 




Buftalo. 


Charleston. 




Syivil-.-iic!:!. 


Richmond. 


Rochester. 


Norfolk. 


Whreliu-. 


Jersey City. 


Mobile. 


Norwich. 


Toledo. 


Qartford. 


Syracuse. 


Lockport. 


Bridgeport. 


Worcester. 


Memphis. 


Dubuque. 


St. Paul. 




ASSOCIATIONS. 





Monteith's Physical and Political Geography. 



TESTIMONIALS IN BRIEF. 
The more I examine the hetter I am pleased.— .7. T. Goodnow, M* &. &n(. Kan- 
llaa no superloV as a text-book. — E. J. THotfrsoTi, Supl. FiUmort CO-, Minn. 
Brief, clear, suggestive, and admirably adapted.— E. Conast, Prin. VI, Normal. 
It is a gem of a book.— E. A. Stuo.m;, S-i/il. l'n!,!i-- s,-',i--A-, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The hest adopted we have teen.— O. Pahu.e. late State Supi.. Ivwa. 
A book that has long been mwilnd.— A, J. Kisoman, f)upl . ilcHenry Co., 111. 
Prepared with labor. cn:-c, mid \\\V. wt::i[itf;d. — C. B. l\twrsKB,8<ipt.Xe!!;'iw?i,N. Y. 
The best Geography ever publUhml. -J. Ilin-ciicsos, Prin. r.nji'Sik.Jsffergon,La, 
1 like it 'ery much.— A. J. Cratc. late Hl-.i-'s S-jp(., Wisconsin. 

'rnimal, [Cos., Va. 
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Monteith k McNally's National Geographies, 

CRITICAL OPIKION3. 

From~R. A- Adaks, Mii», : .cr of JSourd oj' Education, l,e«i Fork. 
1 have found, l>y ii.xaiiiina.lion ol idle Book uf Supjily t;f our ISimid, that consid. 

national, by Monteii.ii and JIcNally. 
J'Vw/i Eno. I'iTiarii, Cliiij I'lwiin^a! i;f I/.-: To-!. Eil'iru/h;.-^ SocU-ti/ of tin 

CuniBTIiKBECTniEH i:i /:'..; United StOtCS. 
Iliivill;; been ofmvim'eil lor stum! till.; p;ist thai lilt; serin'* of fleoayaphie.' i > 
ne ill our school- imre not yivher smisf.ictitin, ant! came l;i.r short of iMKrtin'f 

into tbi3 matter, anil sou if a remedy could not be found. 

Copies of tbedilloicit:. Geographies published in litis Colin!:'}- have Lean place! 
01 inn Colillliaml lor Cxamilii.iitul. Oil accolllll. oi' tti :: r 1 : :-■.-:--:- 1 1 1 _x dulit-.. V.:; I:.i'. i 

not been able to jriveas much lime to (he inve-iieMlien of nil '.besa diiicrent sori.j 
jh we could have desired ; yet ive have Hi and enoaiih to convince mi (hat ll'-crc a:c 
many 01 hers bet ler iiian those we are lioiv nsiilij: bntwcchi'oi'fuliygivo ourir.O't 
decided prefcrenco.aboveailolhers. to tiie Kaiional Series. by yinuleilh & [ITrViii,. 
Their easy -radii ticn. !lirir tho-i'tnu-lib,- practical and independent character. 
theircomprcheiisive completeness us a full anil accurate sysicm, the wise dis- 
utiiniu:itioii shown in the scli'til.ionof ihe subjeat. miiitr, tiie L: aiilifoliiud copious 
illusirafioiis, Ihe nerd cut fyptr, 111" smotirai e.tiiculi"ii el' 111'. 1 ■.■.oiks, and : J.:/' cc- 
eellencies, will commend llmm :o I lie friends of educ.ii ion everywhere. 
From Ike "Home Moktklt," XathrMs, Tena, 

MOHTISITII'S AND HcNSLLV'S Guo 0. .".Anil E 9 . (i-.-o-wpliy is BO Closely con- 
nected with Astronomy, History, lUhuoio.tiy, and Getdoey. iiiatit IsciilicuIMd 
ibolr.c i_ s liioil.-. iv. I'm' const rue ion of a 1. xt-bd0'\. I 1 . 1 li.'. 1 author coniltics himself 
strictly 1.0 a description of tiie earth's Slirtaco, bis lion!; will bo dry, mncw, aiid 
n. i hi ltd! i^iLIe to a child. If, on the oilier hand, lie a:-empts to cive informntit.il 
nil the t'o«]intc fc.ieni !', he cr.lei- a bound!: 'ss Held, and may y.-ander too ihr. It 
seems to us ihal. the a ill iters of (in; series before lis have hit. on tilt' happy mediant 
between too iau.eh.aud loo lit lie. Tkc Jfii-d 7.. ■•«,■/■', by applying ibo system of 
obji'Ollear.Muir. renders tin' sidtject so att ■:!(.- ive tbs.t. a child, just able to road, 
may become deeply interested ill it. Tiie second ItO'dt of lite lionise enlarges- IV 
view, but still keeps to the maps and simple descriptions. Then, in the third 
book, we have Comjiaphy coir.him'd widi llisiorv and Aslronomy. Ajreneral 
view of t,ie solar svi.dem is presumed, so that the pupil may undoes land (] t( . 
earth's position on the map of the heavens. Tin; li;-l. part oltbe ftiinth book 
treats of Physical <!e(yr;i].!iy, antl coiuaii'S a vast amount of knowledge com- 
pressed info a small -pact!, ll. is made b.visiht antl itllractive by beaut ifol pictures 
and sn;:i'estivo i lh i strati on s, no the priv.r.iitie of o'ljeri-reachina;. The maps in 
Hie second part of this volume a:-e rfniarkaldy clear, and llm map exorcises arc 
Tiipious and judicious. In the (Hill and lasl volume of 1 lie scries, [he wditde sub- 
jectis reviewed and systematized. This i; sli-ieiiy ;i fieegrapby. Ita maps are 
heauiifully ei-.i-raved mid idea:!; plintetl. Tiie map exercises are fullarid com- 
prehensive. In a!l these boolls ihe maps, qnesr.ions anil deseripl ions are (riven in 
Hie same volume, in most jvo.irn amies i.bere aie !t» many tlelails and mini,':' 
dose ri\! I ions— more tliau any child out t,f piii'i:aicry on.rlii. lo be repaired to ]t:n:i. 

In formed iu the child's mind. Bill in tbe-e books, is: brief, pt.mted deaci-ipllons, 

themlmi. ]V 
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The National Series of Standard St?kool-2!oofci. 

MATHEMATICS. 



DAVIES' NATIONAL COURSE. 



ARITHMETIC. 

1. navies' Primary Arithmetic, $ 25 $ 32 

2. Davies' Intellectual Arithmetic, 40 48 

3. Davies' Elements or Written Arithmetic, . . , . 50 60 

4. Davies' Practical Arithmetic, 90 1 00 

Key to Practical Arithmetic 90 

5. Davies' University Arithmetic, 1 40 1 SO 

Key to University Arithmetic, *1 40 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Davies' New Elementary Algebra, *1 25 1 35 

Key to Elementary Algebra, *1 35 

2. Davies' University Algebra, 150 160 

Key to University Algebra, *1 50 

3. Davies' New Bourdon's Algebra, 2 25 3 33 

Key to Bourdon'* Algebra *3 25 

GEOMETRY. 

I. Davies 1 Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, 1 40 1 50 

2. Davies' Legendre's Geometry, 2 25 2 38 

3. Davies' Analytical Geometry and Calculus, ... 2 60 2 68 

4. Davies' Descriptive Geometry, 3 75 2 88 

5. Davies' New Calculus, 3 00 

MENSURATION. 

1. Davies' Practical Mathematics and Mensuration, . 1 50 1 60 

2. Davies' Elements of Surveying, ........ 2 50 2 63 

3. Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective,. . . 3 75 8 88 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic, * e0 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science, ** °° 

Davies' Nature and Utility of Matcematics, 8vo, *2 00, 12mo, *1 50 

Davies' Metric System? * J jjj| 

Davies & Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics, *5 00 

Davies' Foundations Mathematical Science, * 25 
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National Series of Standard School- Hookt. 

DAVIES' NATSOML COUESE of MATHEMATICS. 

ITS RECORD, 

In claiming for this series the jirsr ;.I'ce urns ■• AmwiOii tost -books, of That 
ever class, the Publishers appeal to :: ' ( - ina-iurccm v cord which its volume! 
have earned during- the /.rul^-fus !,'■:<■:>■■> .■! Dr. (Jaarlos Ttavies' mat heme iicol 
labors. The unremitting; exertions of a lii'o-linic liiivc i lied rt/:?; o'/fn rci ie«- oii 
tiie same proud eminence auiong competitors tbat each of its predecessors liai 
successively enjoyed in a course of eo:'.star.lb.- improve:! oiiilions, row loinideri 't<! 
their perfect fruiii.iv for i: seem: almost Liiat tins science is susceptible of ad 
fait lie; demonstration. 

Durin:; ■■■'■■■ period jilluclctl to, many audioes end editors in ibis dc|:artn;cr.t l:avn 
started into public notice, and l:y borrowine ideas and processes oiidiuil with I>r. 
Davits, have enjoyed a brief i o;miariry. but a-c now aimos: unknown. Many of 
the scries of to-day, built upon a similar basis, and described a- -modern books," 
are dcsiiiiod to u similar Sue; while the most far-seeing eye nil] bi.d it dimeult io 
Gx the time, o:i the basis of any data af.brdc;] by tla.ir past, in: lory, when these 
hooks will cease to increase and pro-;>:-r. and (is a si ill firmer bob! en tlieareiih.oi 

OiKcausc of Ibis niicarallclod-iiipularity is found in the fact that the enterprise 
of the author did notecase with thcoriginiilcouiploli, i of bis books. Always a 
practical teacher, lm has incorporated in bis icvl bonks from rime Io time I he ad- 
vantages of every improve! cent ha u-.efhods of tr-aohiurr, and every advance in 
seienee. Durin.s all the years in which be lias been labor!::,", ho constantly sub- 
mitted bis own tin: oiies and those of others to the practical lest of i lie class-room 
-approving, roicctiaiT. or n'.oilifyir.L' rhem as tbc experience Ibns obtained might 
;iiL-L r esl. in Ibis way lie bus ben i'..ie ro produce an aliuo-l purled series o' 
class-books, in which eve:-, deportment of mathematics ::a- received minute and 

Nor has ho yet retired from the Held. Still in Ihe prime cl' life, and enjoying a 
ripe experience which no olhsr Peine; T:::i:bcmalioia:i or tec '.her c:n emulate, I. Is 
pen is ever ready to carry on the ;rond work, as 11. e proves., of science may de- 
mand. Witness his recent exposition of tin: " Meliie System," which received 
the officii] ! endorsement of Cort;rross, by its Committee on Uniform Weights and 



DAVIla' SYSTEM 1? TITE ACKNOWLEDGED NATIONAL STANT>AED FOR TEB 

1st. It is the basis of instrueliou iis ihe great national schools nt West Point 

2d. It has received "be ;.'/»; endorseiix id of the Xationnl Congrees. 

Sd. IS is exclusively use 1 , in i'u! public schools cf :l:e Xalicniil Capital. 

«h. The officials of the Government use it as authority in nil cases Involving 
matheraarical ciuestione. 

5th. Onr great. I'oloicrs ami sa ib:rc commanoin;- 111 ■ r:iiWir.::l armies and i:iivic ■ 
Were eilnentcd in Ihis system. So have teen a majority e.f eminent scientists iu 
this count'?. All these refer to " Davics " as authority. 

fith. A larger number of American citizens have received tbelr education from 
this than from any other series. 

7th. The series ha" a lamer circulation !l.rou|-l;out the whole country than :.::v 
Other, betel? wte-r<.<i;:i'.,< a-ai v, tTcru Slate in Ihe Union. 
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National Series of Standard School- Books. 

Davies' National Course of Mathematics. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

«™L Vah Bokbjeles, StaU !--;nerisii-.nd. rd I'ullii; I.'.-.-'rivii-v. Jiitr-daod. 

Tim series of Arithmetics edited by Prof. Davits, and published liv vein- firm. 
I'ue hra'n ;i-e:l ti.r ]!!ii:iv ■■■'\v:- in !:n; -dionl^ i:[ ,. '.Mil i-..il::I Li-- . ami , in ritv ul 
|'..i]l L::ioro, aial have ':"-.■:' :: |"i : ■ ■-: ■ ■-" i - - 1 by nvi li '■:' a:: I (.uniniissioncrs. 

LTiriiiV llaiUv.-of 1 .:;■.. ..■■;.■,! b-l;ln- a !:.:L(>rm t v.: : :in of I'nv 1'nMi...- iy ,:;,K 

these ArlUiinetfca were, una-ib -iv adopo ■■. bv i ■■■■ Male ii.ard m 1 i:,,n,-iih :: . 

a'te:- a i.arefnl examination, and are now use..! hi nil ibe L'n r !;■. t-Ldioois. of llnrv- 

These acta evidence Iho high opinion entertained by the Scbool Authorities ot 
lbs valno of the series theorelbiib, am! pa, ikaib. . 

From Hobice Websteb, I'rcsldmt of tin Cv.'yje if Mm Tori. 

']']■!■ !m:iiT->'iiB:> ban examined, with care and thoii'-M. fever;! lokinu: ■. t.r Tin- 

i lis' M.ilb.-nialiri;. and U of 'lie. <,;iiiiii,! -,i, js ;. v.- 1 !!.:■.■■. : l. !■■■ I lie most complete 

and best course for Academic and Collegiate in struct inn, will, which ho is ac- 
quainted. 

From David N. Camp, State Superintendent Qf Common Schools, Connecticut, 

I hai-e examined Davies' Scric' nf Aritb'.netic- v.i-ii raw rare. Tlio ]anp-aago 

i i Liter ami pec; -:::; OKh prilid :■!■; Is U ■ - . i - - 1 1 1 --.- a;.ah. it L. ci-l ibe ivliele ro sr. 

raiii-iyl ii i t:> i.uiiii.ii ; ili;; ivi.il; . ■ [ i:i - . ■ ■ I ■: i: . :. Jl.r, "ir.T f '-■■jii-1 <Lifi satisfaction 
and Mioe^fi. n"t» i.hi-li ibe db.v-.'iu bn.i!-. : i bave been n-(;:i b.y i iv,iin nt tesclifrs. 

From. J. O. TV-Lao::. CKcimitfa Cxiur :<(■:■: o.i T-:x'l:oo!;r, 1V"<;. A? ;;<;*,'!, ft. C 

T consider Davie - -' ArUbm< 
OI" I'taeliev | in lui.i lily, v.bue Liny bv.'.) fi: .-.] u ...I 
JyVTOJt Juns L. Ca-h-ssll, Professor of IZsthanctii-:, Wclcih College, Indiana. 

\ pvi!|i.i (■■: i:ii>--ljj-: " i :■ -i i;f >;!;-;■■;::•- TV;:"-'!!'"" c:i I pin ■-;.■ d \'.'.\: I rnl lr;n ]■■ ibe 
ebi./f (■^■..■■le::rehi Prof. Davies' Matbcw;;^ ^17 «-;:;■■. 1 prefer bi? Arithmetics. 
Ai:"b-j ., t.i-yineTri- an.-: YvrromnifTiv ii) (ill itbi ■":■ •■!■■- i:i : ■■:■, cm; eo-ciallv re. 
cflrnmond them to till who desire tbo advancement of rnum.l bnraing. 

J':-:.:.-i L!..vion J. H. WranLESEr, Govervinrut Tmp.-.-.irrif ?:■[:'.! ::iy ::-/c;!>. 

IS; a-sun d. I l-ii::r.v.l ibe iv(;r';-i of fbnf. lbuio : ', v,-';:b v.hl-b 1 ;.:'l acquainted, as 
V.v far Ilk! b^i l.;:.i-li.)<il.- in lii'iiit "i II.' :iil.i..'ir. v.-;,i-:'. 1 1 1 ■ ■ -.- l;~'ai. 1 iball cer- 
tainly enconrase their adoption wberever a ivoo.L f:^:i :nn i.i , iy 1 c i.f r.n;.- cv;.il. 
I'k™ T. MeC. "iLLiNTrs-?;, J'.-v-f". 'fnV;^i^-: r : y:',:rl'i]'l ?';"•::(. i:n-J;:cl::_i. 

:bavnl!>:i;r tau-bt TiTif. T);vi(i;;' Cm;-.;! ot ZLuliMr.lie^ r.r.d I continne to lik« 
ihelr working. 

From Joas McLsiM Eell, C. A., P;\a. of 7j)k>t Cmu/la College. 

I havT!ii::!,l Da'.ii's .■■.iitliir.(vii:;.l jind ;T.uli.!i;!a;.ic:il f!<!ri(!sas :u\t-boafcs In thfl 
[tihnels 1 1 j i - . ■ ■ !- my charpefiirlhe last six vears. These I have found of great effl- 
ca;y in i!Xi'iiia.L', iiivl: ; T!i'iilin;:, and cuiii'iiiili-.il ;u;; l.n; inU'lk'Ctu::! iacultics of tha 

Eiifli treatise server :.." i:n iii".'i!:bii!!(![l til tlii; m>;:'.. lii-iLi'.T. '<■■■ tl e rim'.lirily ol 
Its '■-■;! -i!ii:ii!'« s;;:![ jneTiiinl.': :ii!.: Ilie smdenr i.' earriel iorv.aul. Iv f(!-v o:.d 
Krarlual-r. !■:-'. i ■■•■■ tb;: v lu..1.i :';:ld i t^nrh, ■;:!:;- j,-, I i::;iniiv. ;ii.; ibcl. ton, in a 
i.'jii-.'fr iiinctbaa )i nsnaEy occupied in nia-u-ibiL- a -ln-1-: ■:■; ..iiiiviein. r :inei:ri:- 
'.!Vlii.-,/iii:iofmy IV]l,-.M-i.eai i.ere in Cjinada. 
From D. W. Steele, Prla. PhUekoian Academy. Cold K-frin//.'. Testas. 

1 b'lv.! i;-;:d Tlavie-'' A-::!i:iie : i;-. !:'l l!-i™i: i nearlv by heart ,' 

.cries of scbool-hooks never were published. I ' '■■■' *'■■ 

ibey -.r.! i:oip need i:i all this ret;io:> of eo;:n!-y. 

■I lar-'-i nin-- n* fin-.iUir " O^Lniini.-'' vi;.v Iv- .;bt;,ine;l Dy addressing the pnl* 
!i- Iib-- i.-r i-iice'.jl ii-.;i".ar for levies' M: t ■■■ii(ir;c i -. New recommendations Sri 
juhliehed In ^u[Ten^ numbers if tbo Educationist Evlklin. 
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The jra tianal Series of St.undard Schooi-Sooks. 
MAT H E M ATICS-Continued. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 
Reuck's Examples in Denominate Numbers $ GO 
Reuck's Examples in Arithmetic 1 00 



HIG-HER MATHEMATICS. 

Church's Elements of Calculus 2 50 

Church's Analytical Geometry 2 50 

Church's Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 

Shadows, and Perspective 4 00 



Courlenay's Elements of Calculus • ■ • . 3 oo 

Hackley's Trigonometry 2 53 

Peck's Analytical Geometry l 75 

Peck's Practical Calculus- ....... l 75 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Peck's Ganot's Popular Physics i 75 

Peck's Elements of Mechanics 2 oo 

Peck's Practical Calculus 1 75 

Pi-of. \\ G. Pis-Ii, <.:<..V'hi:!ii; .(.■,>:!;■_'(:. !::):= dei-Lpiii.l iln; ?.:*: nll\K'r. works U:i 
i I ,..,,, .i ■■!. i,i '■! ■ : . ik,..i' ui of Nimival Philosophy. Tb* 

li.l'i :■!,". I ' ■ ' ,' l.i |,' I ■ l'"li .III,. ;:ilbiin-il--iril!il >>y tin; dOUtllu 

TV-IiLc'!-. rurhi'r cmifii-e ;!iaii f umlil'v -cii.iici-. 



SLATED ARITHMETICS, 

i --■ si = of llu; application "fan ortii'. 
wiili Hap of 11h! liuuiM oni-iiiii:; 01 



I ii' tboujfii l.:e ;■■!;; w imrt 
iia-.Kh-.^: Whoa toI(-.ik) up. li.n kIiiib presorvon examples inj memoranda tiT 
nsoili-,;. Tin; r::„i,.,-):ii n-ed Is ae durable aa the trtonc slate. Th a additional cost 
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The JVationat Series of Standard SchoolSookt, 

HISTORY. 



HonteHh's Youth's History, •.-■.•.- ■„•* 7fi 



'■■:■■ i.i i'J. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ !■■■ . i ■ Hi. ii: ■■■ 



I th.lt t;k:ii i.iuilv iti.lv I;-: .. ,]' :;■!:;.! will; II,. y.iiiujrur 

class oi imiriiLTBl, aiiii i ii..-!-. :--.i:u i io K r:i]il .i. ■;: i ,s;;.r e":i ;■ > uf ;;,i persons 
»L? Lav,: bi;iu p to . :. i .i i: ■, il 1/ i.ii'iiilC.:'! v. Hit :..;■ Iiisi.,.]y of cur country. 

Willard's United Stales, SciicoieOitjon, ... l 40 

Do. do. University edition, . 2 25 

ThcpLinoffl.is tUmlim: n<i;k is ,!:r-„-i,.l-;f.ii:y inhibited in front of 
ii ynFeraattciilly 

:l;.|;iH^..1 lis ill a ^tl Lit il. ::,:■. 1 ,.' ! ■ v : n r,' :.:.■ <i\"l'illly. In-Kior, impai- 

i'.. ■:■;.-. :ii,d jujunr.i.y, a: 1 .: r!:i liiMLjiji.^hi.iLT f,: 1 !i:: , .:i of llio mi] jiitiw: 
portion. 

Willard's Universal History, 2 25 

i.l'l ■ v !■■■% 'll l"Jl i -lil... ■ ..M ,. 11, '.I 1 !■■;■.. I hil>. >. I 

ii 1 ill .I'l.l I ..'ill ■■ I Ml . V. .1! i.l ., 1 1.:i :■■,. ,■■, .:a:M, 

eve'i.r.'if'iv^aiiLlte. 

Berard's History of England, 1 7 ' 

l'y nn nulii.iri'ss vi'll turn-, fir IV: , rnfs; of Lit ITisiory of flioUTiii-r 
Bialt-i. Tim Mpcial l;:,i :j : i,: l.i-:li |V~ij,I,, i.i (■.■iLri:ni!Bly inlcrwom :, 

Ricord's History of Rome, ■ ■ • ■ • ■ ■ * - 7S 






i:;j'r:,:,,i:y Hit v.'lri: ,.f l.bo lY«r]< 



Hanna's Bible History, : 1 2 ~> 

Tlie 011W compomiv., :n of lliHc v.'irnr i v. which affords a connected and 

,■■„■,, , ■;.,_; ■.,■ ,■,:■:,■ of ■ ::■■ , : ,.i:,, : i.i- ; : cw-lils tliui-t! Wforfed, diluted of nil 



Summary of History, Complete ...... 60 

Ann.:ri<: L ui History, $0 4.0. French and Eng. Hist. 35 

.'".'■■';V V'.riT\i.:. v "Y->" ."v.'.^-h.-'ri."." ,^-'.1;'. .VY'.' l Ji^i"v\ f 1 ' ^. '" c -i •' ^ r e ^ i M m iWt ' ' 1 1 i - T I [ 

I :, ■=.,'■! it* ..i Mellon,; i!i!.il; : :i i^Mfiil '"inw B f>Li e wiiule co.i:i.™)u8 life of mdon. 

larsh's Ecclesiastical History, 2 oo 

Questions to ditto, 75 

ASo-Jint; th:: Ii!'tr.:-vf t!'.- ryiiivb |„ r.,1 !!-«'■, »!ri 5 rm:r'li of !"■ ■■ 

Ot",.ii RellplOTK, R Tell U K-Otl nf n . 

The work iJ CELte';. v i-uri iifj:L;;: : liinj;;li t'.iiotiy ca:!:ii.'... 

Mill's History of the Jews, i?5 
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TAe National Series of Standard Sc/nwl-'HooA;s. 

HUTORY-Continued. 

BARNES' ONE-TERM HISTORY. 
A Brief History of the United Stales, ■ • -H 60 



I. Brevity.— The text V> complcft 
■■:.ihsi'8. ill SitO I'Jmo •:a-i:-. lu:e,e l-.-j:f. I 
:ne terra of study. 

3, Comprehensiveness. —Though so brief, this book stains the pith oraL' 

,hc wearying contents of the tarecr manuals, and a great ileal more than the mem- 
Bi-y usually retains from the latter. 

3. Int3Test has been a prime consideration. Small hooks have heretofore 
been bare, full of dry statistics, unilllre.cl.M-. Tl.i- unc i:' charmingly written, 
replete with anecdote, and brilliant with illustration. 

4. Proportion of Events.-It is remarkable for tha discrimination with 
ivlmili [lie ulflereiit potion- (.' on- IM.-i;.-; -..in iiii:-e;.1cil fc.Tordii:;' <o itn-ir im- 
portance. Thus the older work* being already la rge books when tlie civil war 
look place, give it less space than that accorded to the Revolution. 

5. ArraCMment— In si* epoetin, en-ltle(> respeciivelv. Discovery and Settle- 
ment, the Colonics, ;he iioolutio:;, l.;fuw:;i of Stales, the't/ivil Wis r. "end Current 

C. Catdh Wori3.— Eiirh ]i:uji^i-ji[>ti i : . pieiy'tk'd hv its lead in;' thought In 
prominent typo, at-nding in the student's mind tor the whole paragraph. 

7. Eey Not33.— Analogous with thia is Ihe Idea of grouping battles, etc., 

about some central event, which relieve? ihe .iimincs -ii KiiMuen in sutli ile- 
■iTiptini!.. mi.! lttukTs ■.'lull c.i-iinct by roir.c .:iih:n:r peculiarity of its own. 

8. Foot Notes. -These arc crowded wiih interesting matter that Is not 
strictly apart of history proper. Tin; i::S.. in: i ■ -ii : i n ■: L or mil, al pleasure, Tbcy 

3. BiOgrapHes ofall the leading characters are given in full in foot-cotes. 

13. Maps.- -El •.' ™3in ami ilisrl.ie: M;ips fiviri er.ir:ivin^ on copper-plate, anil 
leautltillly colored, pn.cc:ic each epoch, iin. ecu. a in nil ;]■,■ .iIhics named. 

II. Qtt33tioilS are at the back of the book, 10 compel a more independent use 

■ f the Hit. Both test and que^ions an- -o v,o:coil thai ilie i:i.(.ii iin.-i. j.-ivi- in- 

■ dligent answers in his own wouds. " Yes " and •' Ko "' v, ill not do. 

12. Historiial BecreatiOns.— These are additional tiui-tlcu? to test the stn- 
(lem's knowledge, in review.).-: " vYbet trees „-,. udcleain! in .in- LiMi.'.v'" 
■■ V.'hcy. ,1,.| ; i iVi.. t>ive ■hi- .irmv*"' " Wind li .-it'er.ls died in office j" "When 
n-BS :'"■ Missiii'ippi oil" we-Icrn boil Hilary : " " Who tail!. ' 1 v. old,: lattice be 
right than President • ' " etc 

13. Th: UlUSt rations, abottt seventy in number, arc the work of our best 
artists and engravers, produced at great ejnense. They are \mi: ;:i c intt idl- 
ing, and mostly upon srhjccis nev i- be ii.-- ji],i -i ruled in a school-book. 

14. Dates.— Only the leading dates are given in the test, and these arc so 
iiBHOClated as to assist the meinorv, but at the' head of each page is ihcd.ate of the 
ovont first mentioned, anil at the rlnsr- offjich epoch a unninniy ofi.nl Is and dotes. 

15.' Ttl3 Philosophy" of HIstOIT i- Btnruonsly Bxhlblled— the ennses and 
effects of events being distinctly traced and ihcb iniereonnection .1 



16. Impartiality, — All sec'ional. partisan, or denominational view 
avoided. Pacts are Hated, after a inrifiil comparison of all authorities w 

perfects It as a vi 

i whteh School Hie 
my other claims In 

Hosted byGoogle 



the least prejudice 

IT. Into— A verbal rndei at the close of the book perfects It as a wort of 

ft will be observed that the above are all particular- in vhirh School Histories 
have been signally defective, or altogether wanting Many other claims to flvor 
ti shares la common with It. predwresi— 



T?te JVttlional Serins of Staudurd .School-Books. 

BARNES' BRIEF UNITED STATES HISTOEY. 

Ali'(::ulv ]>rtse:i!i::d und,:r nulhorii v ,:■!" lii'.v for I'ltlusivo ami uniform u>ts ill the 
pnbliii -t.hook- nf IKi states— 'IV-iu-* and Avkiinsas. Mmi ^;. L. ■ | . I ■:■.[ to ■ •! ■■ vne.i n. 
-,f ;i;:iiijri:,];t. rim:- ;n.il vi,v,>,s— .inn -liu iiliirh ■■. .- niiaie Jki.i.^lni. N.Y.: .Itrsey 
llii.y, N..P.; Kciamon, Fa. ; Wilmin^tDu", !):■!.; I'oi'il.in,;. M;-. : S|iri,i.r|i,.-.-, i;.,--- 
Louisville, Kv. : Yk'ltsijur,;, Mis... , m.-i. : is.jii. Wi-. ; ii.s'di-stei', Miiin ■ Macon, Ho.: 
Spriuj,Tieia, IIL, etc. 

sonra TESTimoNULs. 

. From TToa. .T. "M. A1rKr\;ii;. £>/,.'. /V'l. /',-■■'.. AV.yvi..^ 
J h.,v„ L'Ju.iLllI: n :L .iiui ■■ l.S:-li.-l li;-l:i:v iiilii..: i.i.il.-. Mau:.-." ;<■ il 111;,' ii ,■,-,,' w.v.V ■ 
Hid were r icji:jiii i Li ;i iiTiiiicJ -I'lionl, 1 ll.ink 1 :-ln.:.lk ilsc i! as a u:\r-l.ioo!;. 
JV-mn Hon. II. B. Wilson, Sro*. Pirfi. /lis;., ihawfota, 
I have read H-itli n, ij-.inr, ■!('- the ■■ <>:.. ■ V. ill Ili-:„n ,:i (he Vm\<i\ $u\:-z." I 
im much ji.sa-i.i '.vii.i ii. In lnv.iLiiiirn;..-.-. L- cinii'i*!ii;i;i df tin: Luiicl Siuien his- 
tory that tht majority nl pupils in our common schools can spare time to study. 
FromPasB. Edwabd ~BnooB.s,3t/tt,;i:;vi.'? &(,/? .Yi./in'it School, Pa. 



k.- ada-.n ii for use in our pub 
■.u ii-.iicdiiec an interesting. 



■ 'i :il pupils. Ii- - ■. o in; ai 
Icordlallyco 



most Ingeniously brought out und kept in the Ion., 

items :irt: tiirn: (■«.»>/)... r'.'-rx. ami ,;■.„',■ It In;. |h,. n jj;-.-.-, r^! l (.:• nf on f^C'i.'dir.'iol' 
fresh auk systiim.itii.' work. I think 1 -kail pin it into my classes 

From I'm. p. Hi I'. Allen, A7«/« rVr . or" ll : wronriK. 
I 11. ink 1i:r iiikinr ill' 111!! lien' '■ Uri f .1 Ik-tO'i oflhi: (Hi .v. Mdi^ ■' bus hficn vitv 
'-.l;T''— 1i,I i' C(i-i-i :.jv in- :>!■". .!■■ ,.!::■. HiSim-in Milln!-- .in.; .niiivsi. Ptirl'iDuUii in , 
In- till? iivohj.'d :ki'!'\!!i!-Hiv!' [iiirii;„.r ul iiillli'. ill,i! ilMles Ilisl ni!i-l Jiisuiries con- 
tain. Tn-o [■■a: u:cs ikat 1 liki. ■-.,■.■,■ .-,■.■■■ •-!, si, the unr-riMei ul 1 lit? foot nf tin' page 
mid iliii •■ Hhtt>ri--a>. n-tnvuti'w.i" In T ■ ■■== Aiipcink.v 'II, c la: -.-.-v. I think, is quisc a 
mix- lei ten:, miil tli'' "tiiiT is ,-■/■;/ « -:11 executed. 
From. S. O. WmiiHT, ,1 

1- i.- .viiii enlremeplea.s.1 ---■—:• 

cf Hi" Idt-iil States. " 
concision with persp 

Ii:fi Ii'i-i- sliiileul? ilk,) ;. 

i. Ill .i' ink t. liij'i n 



d-SOe pilllIlC 



n ingredient, but wUsdon 

■ " '" ' '" ":iv ! : i"parli.ui iidin 

■s. He congratulati 



li.irii"- iin-l'.'-ulii-Miii- ul 1 II.,- l.::it-il l-'T:,",- i„ all .'w, dinali- nikail iv anil 
Hlik-lT..! kill,, hnok. it-- claim 10 seven! •,:»■ mil! va'nnkk' iv-.itnii-K sceni-i mil 
fun nil ml. riiili'r lht form .if Nix v.-i>ll-ii,!fiLe:l KmiciiS, !'■;!: [ii-liiiv of the foiled 
Stan's in. (.railed i,:i':"lv. ii.t i,illiilv. l:(n:i li:e iMikn-: iim.'.i :c. tin: pnipcai dav. A 
llii'.iil limp liii.ciii'- I'.'ii'ii .-|i!ii'k, k-j.i-.'Ii'.- ;';-,, kiskLV ;:n!'. ,'ii. ; 'in iikv (if lilt pci'iod 
ill i i v iit KindiC'l tognther, us tkey alien ui shmildl*. The svliiil.ui? of each pamgtaph 
l.i made to stand in micJi bold relief, liv Ike n.e nf l:i:"-, ktiiv, ivjn', an (0 lie ul 
siiii.-.'i K.iunii'ii:h- vn'.us in lilt student. The hook is iviiumi in a "jvi^brlv iiml 



vement in works of this kind" ""'" 



i si vie. i lie inlere-l never fi»Kgins from beginning to cud— a ra 



From thi- ■■Oh;'-i-!.i .=■'■■!..■ ■»..'»,, ?. >■?.. r " (Editorial). 
ish eiamination of Barnes' Brief History of ike mifeil Slalea brings tilt 
In [lie I'OLrluskm thai it is i: !-u;ii-riiir honk in almo-l ocii lespecl. The 



The Ivpn is eleilr. lurid, and ilislin.t. 
•ment of topic ■ " 

.. ., ; the pupil in 

The topics are well selected, embracing the Leading idea? or piin- 



■' ami dale- are correi:!. 'i'ln: ,.ri'!i::f.vi:',L!i: .'.ni'lLi-- is jus; the this:" 



It-book, llj- Ihia il-riln™eni!'ni ih. 
ti„. .. H1 i|., a ., : .,,,.■[ ...|,., ,,.,i_ ,.:■ 
,ti hiskii'v. . . . The In 



[Signed) 



Baker's Brief History of Texas, $125 
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The JVational ■Sr.rirs of Staud'/i-d Xrhool'fiooks. 

PENMANSHIP. 



Beers' System of Progressive Penmanship. 

Per dozen fl 68 

ThU-'mimrt Wl" rp'ra of IVimnsliip i:i U-nlve numbers, com- 

lirlv.iiici'.l lli.nks f.n' ^il-lft. \"l.3. I I Mill] 11'. ■ir:i,i.iii.;n1.;l piMiaj unship. 
'!"!,i^,' tluoi;r, ;!.<■ ].rl;"'ii 1|'1:1 S'.'.'L )ii:it.'- l..-iiL r r;vr:ii l.v Mi'T.,.-.:Fi. jimi :^ln 
FliV.TLl'll.rll hi PIlUI-lll -i I iir-nl r . .i.-.l L .L':i . L.L!"g.: .] il.'.ul i l.iiJS ,lI- : , L | |: ,. [.Lilv SollL 

Beers' Slated Copy Slips, pov sot *50 

i!''C .*'!■. | number, supply all theeopiefl found in a 

Payson,Dunlon&Scribner'sCopy-B'ks.P<3oz*i so 
Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts, *3 75 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover, per hundred *4 00 

I'wtiicta i-.-.--rv p:ip- ,'stvpr the in;.' i- uic, and furnishes '■lines" o-ith propal 
ll'jpe forUiepiiiiiiia!!, inulw. 1'utented. 

National Steel Pens, Card with all kinds . . . ns 

Hlo'lSKSS SERIES. 
AlSsta !'i::i, per cross, . . 40 



i.l Pen, per gross . SO 



il Pen, per gross 7u 
. . -"LAB SEKlEi. 

C,l]iilol l'.'M, \H\r gl'osW. . . 1 (Ifl 

liiiSli'm I'i: : (ijsiil.'jwl ii"}..'.' (iV. i.i ... . 

lutes' Hun do OJ Klastic Pec 

Stimpson's Scientific Steel Pen, per gross .*2 00 

jiross in twelve cuittaiiis a aciijsitilic Ciolil I'bii. 

Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder, per doz. ,*2 oo 

Stimpson'sGoldPen,^3 00; with Ink Retainer** so 
Stimpson's Penman's Card, * 50 
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¥/>e J\a//onal Series of Standard Sehool-Jlooks. 



BOOK-KEEPING. 



Folsom's Logical Book-keeping, - 
Folsom's Blanks to Book-keeping, 



of wliii:!! iji'lrcturc; u-al oi 



All'!' -iiuii-iiliflMiFillcaH phono 
':,:. !::■■ oosi;ivt! laws and p.-i;;;'i 
Accounts; itmlsthattbo i-i — 
:aai '.aha: iliviil:'.- ialo U 



important disciiTerieii 

lion College''), the par- 
srwise has intruded so 



-lit: the ivhiil.' i-uli'ir; of 

i.. liiisiid in F<t;w as a i;i.'ni'>ic torm ; 
' spedo; fiat Jill :!if 



exchanges ure limited (o thirteen in number, 
.As a;coai!t* liiv- !, ■!-; i: ii :■.-(■:■-!! ilv iai : ™;:' hi I lit"! n, ivi (limit -HI ill" 

Out from :i r-irlif ■! :;n.:l . ii r:r di'litlilio ! Ill' valla's, III!' lOieiil'e ];us 
!i;:ctl kapl ill i.ft.ir. n':)"ia:ia;v. uial 1i.mii i.oi, li: us oiaioiib to h.lpa-t ([■< 
id iii'Tiirc. On tlin ii..".v t''i:i:-!-. liiNVtiT, Iln-i: nh-.i.-iclr.- j:i\! ( iu'Jflv 
raillO'.i*!. i:i leiilin:: ovov I ho ii:"it par! nr it. in which !!n; -.'iv, i.niiiiij 
lav-: .'in. I pi'ia:'ipl.;i a:0 !;i'.(-.i,:;n'.: : ,. a iic; r ci ii w ill: onliiairv nilciliiicinc 

wii: oh lain :l fair [ ■:■»!'..,■! of ih- i/.,i/:..' i-nfrji jawi.-.., of afOiiiinl.s.. 

lial V ln.'n [it.' to'iltu !'i --.nlv lboii:a<;a:v Ibesc laws tint: prim.'ipl; . us 
lam-.' cii'nioi.aiiil ana v.'..i-i,-:' ..ii' tilt' axaroplcs and niemoraniltt which 

(Ml::i.in..: 1:10 !!dll::,.:\ ivi'.l.' OI' haian.'s-. IllO .anltaiV v.'i'.', neither 1'oil 
i;i reailily atarra'ai:: ■'.:■.- toi.no" ::-; :t i:'. nor in becoming able i ' "' 
Wuik lu apply il in the. ia'io'piaa.ilion of ljuainenb. 



Smith & Martin's Book-keeping, 
Smith & Martin's Blanks, • ■ ■ 



Thi- 'Milk i- 'jv a pruiii.'.u toiiohor laid a nrui'tir.al book-kee) 
ft i» of a thoroughly p.ipulu' class, .'mil will ':■'■ v.o], i.aati In' t:v 
oil'.' whi) lo ■,<'.- lo si' ■ liaaiiy am! prai'tiiv eoiiibija'a in an i-a.-. , i 
else, ami mclatKlicai form. 

The Single Entry port ion is v-dl adji'toil to supply a want fell 

iwnvlv all i)''i:- l!-:ia!i-it;. which seem la hi' | ai ■■«':'■.■: i mai: iv lor 
nfe of iili.ih'.-i! ■ anaekaa-s. leavia': retail! av. in.'i liani;'.. "ia-ni! 
etc., who |i':i!i-i-'. Ihe i'"!\i*iv po r'.on of the business nf Ibe count 
wlthn.it a guide. Tlie ivu-t is ..... 

Inderal 11:'': ill ^ oav.a i.:el:0"" I-a':! inai'ia-. 
mi> ill Ihi! "hi',|i]ar fill-ill of accounts wi!' 
hoase;iee;ior.- of tin: ratio:;. 

Tlio treatise on Double Entrv Book-k( , 

vantages of !'::■ lii.i-: ■■,-,., 1,1 : :i:-it|.,'|s. ui'ii lb" ainio-! siaiTiiici'y of 
ii'ilJ'::-. ''il- alar.'liiiiL- Ih,. pn;,r. ua r:i< ll,.|v::i'!:i..-: . of aitlial ('!- 

Sa-K'nol! in i!n' mihii'i,-' ii.oL-i'. .ai!i rivin:'- a I'Uiif i' D .. ■ ■ ,' "honsion of 
o tnliri! Mibji-ot t.hron^h a judicicm; coursi' tif nio.oaiitile trans- 



Tlie sliape of the l)ook i« ?mh that 
laniol a* in actual pvaeti;'- : ami tho 
1 -a: in iniiutMT— fl.iiLd ^rsiilly :o tin: is 
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7'he JVatio-nat Series of Standard School- ??r?c A.-. 

DRAWING. 



Chapman's American Drawing Book, ■ • **S 00 

The standard American (e.M-boos: m:il audioi-hv in all brandies of art. A com- 

Bilalion of in-1 print:: pa--. A niiiLL'.L.i i'u-.- Il.ij :i -hi ■ Hi 1 , and I'm- is of stuc. Itar tin: ;■::>■ 
— [oiial .nll.-i. .V . : - 1 1 : 1 - ■ 1 1 for m-Iio.:!- and pmnii; instruction. 

CONTKVrs.— " Ar.v one who Mil. Learn to W:i:c ran I.aarr. to Uraw ."— I'ria.'.arr 
In -truer:. >n in f in '.v "i i.;. ■ i;.r,d:ne ■:::-. mi ]>:-..-.vi:!.-: 1 1 1 ■■ ■ lliunai: ]!■■ .!. !ii:i!:i::i::-:. i:: 

I)MH-L[l:rtin;Hu[Ui;iji'k-llL-<:. UlU ! i M iTlt - ■ l\ IV.'IM HI.'. ■ 'J.'lli! K I.M1 , ■■ ■ : - of I i-OtlU't IT. - 

l'i!v 5 ;n-:-:ivi'.- Of Slailviii.. and S k ■: ■ : t 1 1 L : : i ; Iron, >'.■ ■■:-. (>!' i'a.n: i:;-. Kichu;;; ai.d 

I- -Of 1 -Ol Composition — Aneice In th.' Amonran Aia-rsii....:.!. 

Tlit work is of to:;-:.: uiaLaniu.vi ny Min^i.n ■■! wiiii a:: tko original ilesigua. 

Chapman's Elementary Drawing Book, . . l so 

h rro.-restjivi. Coarse of Practical Eicrcisce, or a test-book for the training of the 

eye am] Mini, l! nailaiiis l! : . ■ - 1 1 1 1 1 i -= l'-..i:i I lie la-^er work, an.! » copy sholfliL 

M In the hands of every pupil; while a copy of the "American Drawing Book/ 1 
men :\! a i.ir.-:... slui-.r.il ":>i; al hand for reference by the class. 

The Little Artist's Portfolio, *50 

•a lira wiiii; Cards iproi-reiesivc. patterns), SS Blanks, and a flue Artist's Pencil, 
al! in one iic.it envelope. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing, *i oo 

A complete course in ihis jrracel'u: an. (ion: the l':r-l rudinUiiil s uf ontline to the 
finished sketches of landscape and scenery. 

Fowle's Linear and Perspective Drawing, . *eo 

For tin; iinltivalion of the eve and hand, with copious illustration? and direc- 
tions fin- Ike .mddaiicc of the anssilicd teacher. 

Monk's Drawing Books— Six Numbers, per set, *3 25 

Each book contains rf.wn ;.ii_t pi:r(-i:s. w'dh (!ii7!i:sL:;.: blanks. No. 1. Elemen- 
tary Kindles. No. a. -ini'lio- of roda:.-/. So. 3. L:iii ti.capr,. So. 1. Animals, I. 
No. 3. Au'.i:'.:r,s. 11. No. !1. Marino Views, etc. 

Allen's map-Drawing, . . . SScta.; Scale, 25 

This melboil inl rodates a ::ew i-a ::: Ma;:-: ha ■■vim', for :'i- lolhiwi::!' reasons. :- - 
1. ll :- a -vstcm. This is it- -'talcst merit. -I li is <:asi:y understood n:::l lam.dn. 
— tj. The stye is trained In twirl ineasui timni r,v ! lie \sc '.■!' n sen:*.- ■}. By nil spc- 
cial eilbrl of Ihc ? :i ■■ 1 11 :.■■.- . tlisln::i'i' cue ceirpa ririve -\/:- an: li.val in llu; uhiuj. 
:i It di.tards u-elr-s r-.n -tiie:l :o:: of |:i;,s. fi. ll i-.-m or u.i::'a: h. any o ;ui:or. even 
thoni.rk I'ai'ri! liulv have bean na urevioi:- prar:i(:a in Map-Drawinc;.— 1. Any pupil 
old i.niiadl to ftU'U' C..i->_raplr. ij.n lea: u hv II .is *■. .-i in. hi 11 thorl (iuic. lo tiiaiv 
ncetcad! maps. 8. TlioSvsioiii i" not i!io result of iheo: v. In;: comes iliiciaviom 
the -.ki ir. ■-■■no-ii. II has l„.eil 1horo,i:;!f. ;,: ,1 si;,-n's.[|.llv lesled Iherc, wilh all 
grades oi uuinls. 9. I( is ecoiiomiral, as i( niqiiiiei no mapping pliKes. II "ivei 
the pupil Hie al.iliiv nr rapidly t!r:in inir accurate maps. 

Ripley's Map-Drawing, 1 25 

Based on the Circle. One of ihe most eHifienl. aids to i!:e ait 1 i:in:mcj:t of a 
fcii on-led •(: of Oei.-ni nhv m ll- nraci iec ..' ina:,-i I :■;;■,-. Ii:l-. Tt is nsef.i' fo:- :'.::■ same 
rca-iill (hat (lie heft rsen.-ise In orlpoeianhv i- Ihe ir/Hfiim of il;R:iailt ivor.K 
Sicht roiiies to Ihe aid ol' lisaiin:.'. and a da:, ":■'.■> impii'ssia': is r.rohioed upon Ihe 
niemorv. Khov ieiL'C hcromep les. miahaiiis.al and in tire intuitive. The prurient 

■-■ ■' - '■ '-- ■■■ ■'- --intry. ai:doo:o.cthe i:iu>nr::i::- plate-. :s ii:i;e 

i lie iinpiessinn produced rniv be compared to ihar of a 
over Hie ground, while more comprehensive and accurate iu 
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The National Series of Standard School '-Sooks . 

MUSIC. 



Jepson's Music Readers. 3 vols. . . . Each, 75 ct* 

These are not Looks from which children simply learn songs, par- 

rOl-liAf, lHU I'^ii'li III'! T-u':'v'i:t •■■;■■. ■vi-..^~ivol\— III,- f.-liiilMr It-arrii]:™ 10 
l L i;U'.; musk: 1 1 v !L',utllOll* r.i:n : .l.LV 1.1 'hi.si' i:Jii|lii ■-<<:<:. ill I •■; 1 1 ■ 111 11 '■ him I'l 
n-i.ri unntod ■Li::.'iii.^r. Aiiv K'adi'.'r. however L;[jH,j-Ln; of mi:s"c, pro- 
vided Hi' C!l:i, ii|i"l ;i uU. -jm|ik -on no I ho -rule, linn i.-.irn it ivillioul 
n-si-;anei', .-i n rJ will emi by beiug a good eiuger himself. The "Elc- 
niuiiiiiv Mu-ie Jliader." or first volume, heretofore issued by another 

Kiiblisher, lia= aiiiii!LL-!i ii-;ii.- ia i Lj -.- S;.uvi:l( on o eoiieiii , where only 
; has beeu knowu, eiKivlv i:i-,]hiti\-:c::!i!(I hi the history of icatbmj.; 
music. The two companion volumes carry the name method into the 
higher grades. 

Nash & Bristow's Cantara. No.l,*l.l5; No.a,»l.40 

The first volume is a comph :e mimical to^i-lm-ok for sehools of 
evciv smde. ~s"o. M h' ;? clioi.v selection of rinlo- ar.tl l'art *oi:l;s. 

'I"!!i> .ml ho-- nil. I)i:,yi,:r- of M.:-ii' h: I he Ji'Jli'.io wt Is of New Yurk 

cm, i, L i hich those books are the standard of Instruction. 

Curtis' Little Singer, *« m 

Curtis' School Vocalist, I oo 

Kingsley's School-Room Choir, co 

Kingsley's Young Ladies' Harp, i oo 

Hager's Echo, 75 

Perkins' Sabbath Carols, 35 

For Sunday-schools. 



DEVOTION. 



Brooks' School Manual of Devotion, ■ ■ ■ 

This volume cor.inin-. daily dcvotiunal eiercisos. consisting of ■ 

liviiin. Jr>'.<y:im:s J . I SiTh.iuri' for iillonrili' rPSjniit 1'; tea'/hev and 
puuils. anil a pra>ei-. Jt- ■,\ili:c for opening and closmK school it 



Brooks' School Harmonist, - ■ 

Contains appropriate tunes for each hymn [n the • 
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'J'fre National Series nf Standard School- "Books, 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, ■ *i 75 

B-,- eminent Profe^H!- m' Yale l.'ulk'u'f. Coulaiiis the principles of Natural 

I'lliii-iijj'iv. Asrr:><; >, Ui:: in I'll'.', i'lirin::.:..;, ii;:il Uiiu:-;. Arranged on l!ic 

I'.i! \i:\w iiiaii plan i'oi- iinutar.- t-l-i-scs and bi pinners. 

Chambers' Treasury of Knowledge, . ... 1 23 

l';<i_Tes-ive lemons <;->oii .?."■■'. common Lliiii!!'! 1 "lilcli lie most i aim widely 
:-.ia::il ii:-, ai:d fit- 1 ;.:::m:-. i !.■■ :. : I'.'V : i'li ■■ il :.■...■ vu;n:;: aiiia! : >v.n ;.,■/. .-.vli imjii </i : ;.-■■.* 
iliitU liui Mineral. Allia;:,!. ,ii!.l YiareialiN: I.' i. j:!- , ii-. II t:i HM.-.i-^LVih.-J ai'UVle-. :uld 

iLiLfivllaiiL'oii.-. -usances-; .'A ;,•■■/. n n-ni::!i:ir i \uv of Nature uiiiici- ii.e various 
sciences. May bo usiml an a L-feader or Text-book. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy, l oo 

By ['.of. South-;, <jf Yah: (;o!i:-e. Designed for bi'fiiiiicrs. Prntu-eiy iliu.'-ralod, 
ii>i(', aiTiiajeil on tt.v Calecbetiol plflu. 

Peck's Ganot's Course of Nat. Philosophy, ■ l 75 

'I'll;: "jandard to .It- book nf K.'ance, Aaiorifaijai ■: a:.: I iiofaii.u \vri\ :iv i'lOl I'T.CK, 
, [i.-olumlivi i .:1 J:r.Ti'. Tin: mo-: nia-nilieetii :--. -:,■.,! of i :iv-i i i.iim. ovov adopted in 
an Ati-.Brio.3u senool-booi; U '.-ir<: found, l-'or iniiTiiualiats cla=sea. 

Peck's Elements of Mechanics, 2 oo 

.1 suitable introduction [o H-.irrl i--ti' := lii;_'ti'T trr:i: : .-!-t :j:i jlo;:l,a\k-a.l rii:l;i-o.:li.-, 
itu. I adequate in itself tin- a. complete acailiunieal course. 

Bartlett's systhutig and malviis Mechanics, • each 5 oo 
Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics, 3 so 

A system of Colle.L'iiit.! Philu-op.iy. by I'rof. Bahtlett, of West Polut Military 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Philos. (*» p- 34) l 50 
Steele's Philosophical Apparatus, ■ ■ ■ • *125 00 

A.ii.:pia.le '.o oerl'ormuu: I be expeiim-M ■■ in .!;■■ ordinary toxt-boolts. The article! 
j 1.1 separately, ii desired. * i i 1 lordetail- 

GEOLOGY. 

Page's Elements of Geology, l 25 

A volume oi Chambers' F.iacaiii.r:::] i.'.'aov. Pratlioal, simple, und eminently 

r.d-.uosti'd tu make l.be study interesting. 

Emmons' Manual of Geology, l 25 

'['lie first Geologist of u, e cuaairy lias here produced a work worthy of his repn- 

Sleele's 14 Weeks Course (seep. 34) l 50 

Steele's Geological Cabinet, *40 oo 

(.(lataiiiiit:.' it'i (-.■!■,■ I nil-. sol. -i.-Ral specimens. Ir '— '' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

('.,.■ -i i- ,..■.]. Sw circular for dfiiails. 



. Sold separately, il 
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Peck's Ganoid Popular Physics. 

TBSTIMODIAL3, 

J>mj! i\-ir. Au>\-:;:> Cor. us, Comt" C'-jS; '/■:, ;>.T3. 
I un pleased witH It. I have, decideJ to introduce it as a test -boot 

.TVom II. F. Joimso;;, 7'n:;<!.'l':y<.!. .V-iaisijn CuUcjc. Sharon, Mat 
I am pleased willi Peek's Ganot, aud thinl; it a magnlflceEl hook. 

Fmn\ jY.PF. JiniYAj::) Tiitooiis. ft :.'.». ■>.'(-.:;;? ■ ,•::■:■:!■: .'■■ m-inl Sn'tcJ. 
So eminent in-.: l:j merits, tlia* it i.:!l to ii.iioli.ci.; a-; iko icsi-tnokupon e'.a 
nieniary physics in this Institution. 

-FVfm II. II. IiKKKtirai, Piofi^r.ir Xutvral Philoccphy !"■". S. /-"ivivJ Acadr.wj. 
7 :i:i] -o pleaded .viCi i r . ;r.:r 1 vvil! prr.lm h' \- a>iil i! 10 a Cliiv re on";/^T]c:- ;: [ v- 1 3 
the uiLd.-liLpiiiuii of Una school on physics. 

J'-o.'ii Gun. S. Mackie, Prof :■■■■: r : r W,.ral ITl-coiy T'rdwi';, r; .'"u.-','.r:.-7.;, Tm:i. 

I have decided f.m (be jmrnrhr^on '■:' i'ei I.' d;mo1's I ' 1 i ! : . -■ : ■ M f ! v , as lam eat is- 
iiel thai il is iti'i lies! lini i'i.v ilk. v i.i i,i:.!-. , C ::lv pupus iha: i j.ave teen. cm». 
Iiiuile,- .:Lra;j;;i-',!; ■;!' ■.■-;ol;ii!al : .u:i w'.;:i elegit C« Of llLus nation. 
Kwi W. S. McKai:, SupariiitmMlmt 

flavin:; <-:i-.-i!f;iILv vxatniued a rua'.!).-!" of I 
no! lni"itatc tn e«r press my d.-ci-.kfi tivhiimi ju itnur ui 111:1 s • ..anpi. -mo mailer, 
ttyle, ami illustration cmiaeLi'.ij ujapi. the werh to I he popular ivauts. 

Frani IUv. Saul-el McKinsey, D.D., rV;/Ms:'i.i f.iV.ij.;, W™r«vi;5;, T-:xas. 

Tl Eives me p;r:i-nre to eommtn 1 i* to teacher', llsiv i.nn;-!;! fum:- classes 11 hit 
It as 0:1 r tevl, and inn-', nn, i'..r -iui|.i:c il ■, ,<( -.:\\r mid cli'Bri.f-H (if dhi .tuition. 1 
linn: Iua1.1l l.e-thi"- as yi 'i pili.ii-h'-: tn' i.\jti;;l \ ;.i:!r ;u the f earlier and pupil. 

From C. V. Srrc-AH, Principal .t'e.'r".; ,r™,' I,^i:U:h. Pilt.-.Ht-'J. ,Vlb.'. 

T a-i m'.i::'i plen-od v.'ith its n:-l- i;;-ist!:u;r.uia 1)v pistes, i.ral its rla:Lfc- f.nd 
siandhdiv iif sl;i1.emei:1. TV cover. iLe : 'round 11 «;■ :i".Lv :.t>ii<' or>'r !>v cur hii.-her 
i*!i--i". itail roti'ani. mem- fre-h i !':-' u Ire. 1Voi;i jiris i;r r:."i:y uctlliTcii™:-. ana 
IH-w ;i[)iiiicaLLo;::i u:' [ckiniie prii-L^.a-.j [o each. 

Rom J. A. Eakfielii, S'tpj-ilr-in-.-iiat HiirA'tU J\- !-:it- .''.-.'iffl.'?, i'icAiffim. 

T have nfe:i Pock's Oanot sir'cc 1> : ::::. ami iviih ][;;■ .-!■;■.- ;;■;: |-l;i^i]]-e au'! -aiisf.;-. 
t'.fii filth term. Teim-ier.' il :iii)i.r!ii': losnyol'tc- iv,.v^ ;in 1 Lvsk-.i i.i ils ar!a[,1a- 
tion To oar hljjli selmiil- m.il .iii!il-ii^:~. ii-- liiu-tLi.tni. 1 s (■■■.' :u^c;h- in-:; t 
than taree timus their leiei 1 ;-.:!- <;•: sp-:t- of fine print. 

FromA. Bchutt-eu, 1'i-oj: if Va'kiiv-aiir: in Tlahi irin "r,irer£i!y, Bcrca, 0:iO- 
Aftpr a careful ciamieai !■•:•, of Peck's fUnPiV ^nliival niilo=o|il)y, ' 

If... ,,f i!„ nicrils a- 11 T,.y : . he ,5;, ! i-i.i, hcartilv rci ov,M,en,[ il ,1- ,i.ir,:i 

lt> merit i!ie ivonts t,i 1 i-.r- L-i-eif t,l' i'i!'rl,T,i ■■ !V,r ivmcv it is'.jilfr.neil. . . 

and illustrations art: v/iriiak*!. \\c use it In lie liaWiviu Unlverelty. 

Fi-nmB. C.YasNormas. J'ii«d/n:i Van 2Corv:rm Institute, New Terrk. 
The Salami Phil,i<(ititiv r'f M. (ianc.i. ediirvl l.y ivpf. reek-, is. in my opini. ■, 

1h" Vest work of i-s kir.il, 1„f Ihe u-e iutemLetl. ever pahll-ln^e m llus feuni i y. 

\v :! „il„.,. rr.i-artleil ia n.l.Uicn M ti-e Mi:ufi,l nr.lt.-r cf :::n n>pif s, tue preCieion and 

r|eai-ije-spfi1s(k:1inii:t.:i:'. :.y Mi- :'..jlre:':i n:::l h.-aiil/ i.:f its illus'-aUdlis, ill.: f !■• 

tan::;-, i tliliik, an advance. 

; <T" For many fclmllar testimonials, see current numbers of tha ElBstnitcil EJ 
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CHEMISTRY. 
Porter's First Book of Chemistry, ■ ■ ■ .$100 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry, 3 00 

The above are widely known aa ihe productions of one of the most eminent scien- 

stii'nc. ivir.le o'diaavlivrly ii-i-lImI, li:<- r\. L:.-:'i:[]Lic! , :--li toinnie.jidatlon. 

Darby's Text-Book of Chemistry, 1 75 

Viiiviv :■■ Chemistry, 'iivosliiii: the 'iv.Ai-.-l of mailers comparatively fondjrn 10 ii 
d!;.nve:l to engross too much attoE- 

Gregory's Organic Chemistry, 2 &o 

Gregory's Inorganic Chemistry, 2 50 

Too science exhaustively treated. For colleges and medical students. 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks Course, 1 so 

A f:icci.--fn; cfffi!-:. hi ri;di:i-i! [ho -r.nli io the limits (if a filf/k 'unit. Ilmreby 
miking I'eayild.- ;> -,.;:,.,,! ;„„ „.:>.,■, ;„,; i : - i !L ,| i, u! :, ,;,:■ of oveiy dlii factor. Tho 
author's [Hicilv .,|- ~:v|... and surer.-, io lr.akhiL' 111- scLnoe pvo eminrully ink rat- 
ing u.rc pcoiiliiiih liDti ■■■able fcit tires. (See page 3-1.) 

Steele's Chemical Apparatus, *so oo 

Steele's New Chemistry, (see p. 34) .... 1 50 

BOTANY. 
Thinker's First Lessons in Botany, ... 40 

For children. The technical tcnij-i are iar^iy dispensed with in favor of on 

easy ami familiar styk adapted 10 the -cnullest learner. 

Wood's Object-Lessons in Botany, . -. . . l so 
Wood's American Botanist and Florist, . ■ 2 50 
Wood's New Class-Book of Botany,- ... 3 so 

Tho standard text-book- of tlio United Slates in this department. In style tb.07 
lire sim/i . popular, and lively ; in slrrausjiuTiciiT. ■■■i-v and ! rural : in uo-e'ip' ion. 
Ki-anlii'.- a:id slrirl.lv exact. The T-iV.Imh Inr Analc-is are ;v.!uer;l 111 perfect sys- 
tem. More are .uisiu. ■iL'y sold ii.au of all others combined. 

Wood's Plant Record, *?5 

A simple form of Blanks fur recorrtina; tib solvations in the field. 

Wood's Botanical Apparatus, *8 oo 

A portable Trunk. c.int":-::n:< DivimT lVo-s. Knil"e : Trowel. Microscope, .and 
T.voa:as. a-t!l a n:|iv 1.1' v.'imI': Th.nt- Record— composing a complex on:i!: for 
th:: cnliedor. 

Young's Familiar Lessons, 2 00 

Darby's Southern Botany, 2 oo 

Lmh-rariu/ ^rHii-.ij Si:i:-:!i,-,i -.nil l'-v-iplnd-ai Bnt:.ii-T. n-'r- vr~-y : .l, omuitr.is, 
jn:[ ri?sr:ip!!ons uf i--u!li:vn [Tinls. .and s romrlole Yiora of di: S(;':tt"r= State*. 
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WOOD'S BOTANIES. 



From- Pools. 11. II. Ih.e.i.i&os. U'rrm rii'oj-nUy, Terns. 



We lied the " Clasa-Book " 

Roanoke Cto-,,,, . ... 

.■:■ :-:;nli!ii1s. 

From Pkof. IV. C. I'd- hob, HaUiHii UnirersUy. Ohio. 

I think his Flora the in:*!, we have. His method of >>n»]vi,is is excellent. 

ie>vjni Pkof. lSr.AKK-si.i::-;. State Xonni.il School, Potsdam, XT. 

(I. i- aoiiiiialik' ■..■unci c, v- i: doe:- 113! !-■.■.■::! '.0 be i U- Jl D L u : : [ ur ob*cr.ie. Ill paoer. 

print, and binding. !:n; thiol; leave* little 10 bo desired. 

FromYnEt. .1. "M. Grehodt, Stale Agricultural College, III. 

I (l:i:i iir.-UI' ;:o;!1h !■:!...-■■! I'.isii :i:r n-!-|.iii:i! v. coni|iaernt:*". mil i'-: .[1 1 1 :1- ■- .'- 

no*- of tilt; book i Wood'* Iiot.:r,i*t Mid Fkivi*;:. I *ha;. recommend it freely to raj! 

From Peof. A. Woieniiu., Uiiiixr'ily of Micl&gan. 
I am free to -ai !!:.v 1 had h'-n iiic|,lv impress: o, I niav ;uv almost astonished, 
1 e | en need authorship in 

k!u:!ci:I* of lioiany I pronounce ii emphatically an admirable text-book. 



Fiv/n 1'iKji'. 1[[(i!Ai:o Owes, University of Indiana. 
niea-ed iviiSi the ci-idenec of iihilosnphieal method ex' 
well a- ivith the clearness of the explanation 

1 -■—" ami the illustrative ai J '■ ' 

.esign usine; the work 



■:. c..:am:]:e:l scleral wo-ks with a ■ 



.. .lohmlat aiidFlorw.. . . 

in -:iv onmio:: escrlhn!. v.-.' *lyle fa.eiTiat[Ji_- and :.\\\ ;•■.:•■- 

ii. u, u* aoiiuou ol mi; val'iijlls eenarinn hi- of the seichec is Ibornui-h. and li-t , 

bin fa- [']■:) i;i animnie-tanl.. [ Wk-.- -;i.- taoic- -i ot (he qiu"ili"u* I!) eath (ha|iler. 

It. *i;ein*. 10 Mlihiaei 1 ihi: u l . tl c u saiani'. In iac(, i etm*ider i; a complete, iitti-ae-iiv 



From M. A. M.-,:;'ii.n.:., JVrw //'irv .■■ //iiw'i School. (.011,1. 
II has ai; the escedeticlc^ of tins well-kjion-n L'ln**-Thiok of Botany by the same 
anthor m a smaller hook. Bv a judicious svs>m <.f .amdon-ailon. lise siw of ihe 
Flora I? redtavd ■■.;n.> :l:i Li_ v.-'ii].: no *;,L-.ies ate omined. and many new ones ore 
added. The ne.c.n.nio::* of f |i,a:i:.. are very brief, vet sittnciem to ideetifv ihe 
p'ant. avd. linen lak.'i, ::: ciimci i h:n .villi 1 1 , . :■■,■::, aae . I. . ripi !.>u. form n t-ormiete 
desoLiiiiioa of ihe plant. The. Iiaok an a whole iviLi suit the want* of oilier belter 
lhaii anv;tv.io» I have vet -een. 'lie adoption of the Botanist and Florist world 
not reiiniiv ih.j exclusion of the Clasa-Book of Botanv. »s they are so arrr-n-.eco; li.ai 
both in i lj ii t he i!-oo by [ho same class. 
'EitKtse. 

I can 'rule sac thai ihe m.>[ . _ 

am with it. In its ilhisiralions. e*peciallv of pnni 

snobee. :n:d on: eVe-m-i- and companies- of :t. :.ialcr:eii ■:, a 
rlion ::-. dura ■■ii i l:i 'm:.---. i: appear* tn ov !" -.n-pans anv otln 
Th,' Mh,,b -li-.m,:-, *,, fro- ns i- i-aii he lan.-ht : r a r allege course 

:-n.l :::nOi-. : ii:ei:illy 1,1.,, ,>[ , i-:,ini,rehen-!r..;i. The m.i.le of a- 

flioiihliu' '.- 't does in a -real ct-oik -ii no liilcrose.ni'a- I'haonh;- 
be-'v !■.>-, and nr-'n? 1 1 1 - . - = ■ -:.■>; .lie o'vinas as f.:r a* 7io-*ihle. T 
a most admirable one, and shall adopt it a; a ten-book another v 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Jarvis' Elements of Physiology, $75 

■lands' Physiology and Laws of Health, • l cs 

l!i .['■ibs:™;!. Awmii-f., i.iiich ( liil.irvi :.■.,]■! .;•; I:i-.- v.-.inl,! t i i-, . k o V 

■■■II ' II ■"':■■ II !■■"> I"'. 1 i tt-'.-jJ-'.'-JI-' ':■■,■ ■...,-..■.■■. ;-.|,: :>,.■«(! tcit-book-i, 

!. L .i;(js6«i-y for '.iu .■iripri'lL.vi;;^.; ■■:■ -i.; i.t:::j c/ fcettliA. 

Hamilton's Vegetable & Animal Physiology, 1 25 

"I'.'l : li.'O briii'Lll.^ nf M:i- ii-j-l,i- : - : : r I L ": : T - 1 : - : . ii; |.'| ■ ,■.: iT-.r- l^^d Lliu ^uj- 
C^..l io a proper conij»rL:l^-;iL,L-:n !■.' 1::^ Aiuilogiea of 2Jjitu:r. , 

Dana's Physiology, Ethics, and Ethnology, 1 25 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Phy., (seep. 34) l so 

ASTRONOMY. 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks' Course, 1 50 



Wizard's School Astronomy, 1 00 



Mclntyre's Astronomy and the Globes, - 1 so 
Barllett's Spherical Astronomy, 5 00 

NATURAL HISTORY. 



ZOOLOGY. 



Chambers' Elements of Zoology, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

A complete iii.'l '■'^i.i-ivb.:- 1 -v.?..'. :-.y."L-L/L &l Zoy,n^'.- h !i-!:. T ::."l fnr i 
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Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From SAMUEL n. .MiiI.anf., Superintendent J J'.-, 1 )":; tiehmU. Kn-ltul, lawn. 
I un fclad to see n rcnlly pooil '.fil-lrt* nil tiiis rnu.-h ru'jjlnclei! Iinin.ii. Thii 
ilcir, conciiMf. accurate, ami e.iriiii.'iii.y nJapied lo Ihi- ctoiij-nmiii. 

/Will WlLI.TAB 1". Wt.m. rrim-iji-il (;/ .1 ■■m.'f ],.■.:;. n".\t< Cheater, /V.JMy/nm.a 
A :linr(.ii' T l: r.nHiii in alien h:i'> gr.iifS.i! l.i.i ..f i:s superior chums ..3 n [cxs-lm,,* lj il 



KitVlhf. ■' S--I ,' ham." 

'Miiri-i^' I'tly-lnLi^y." i! ri:im:mii-:vn-... [....H-iicnl 77.. rk. w i : h filar entiuji '■ 
amy- In in "IT si, mil !:■.! l-h. ■-'...;. .■;>.. I |. :;t.ii.:1 Tlir Ian! lilt pn|. , .'S. UIT Mill's I 

From D. W. Stetess, Sx } .eri»l.e.nd::nl ilfV.ie .<'.■.'„«(*, /''alt l!!w. JVuw 



tfnont Hi-set C. Ilrssv, CT«»r.;!J,l /iwfi r:.™,'lff, /;...,.'«,,., .1/uai 
, Tl I' u ■!■ ■ CI I!. ■ I ' I'llv: i.. ■ , I |. 'juris i i '.■■! hi! ir llil'.li 

ill'. I ( 'I ■ I ' I I'' 'Ulli I. I HI' ■■ ! 'Il- I. '11,1' I,' 

Lionel' I lie study v.-::- il.-kuvit fur sum; !n.'ii:ti5, Ken !!•..■ ,\li- ?!.■>' 1:j,;,L; c.ii.M n.-.t w 

hud, and we. "ere Dimming In tike any Dlhcr. 

Kvni run A. P. Piabout, ]>.D., LT_D.. Harvard Uwtvertllg. 
• ■ J .We 1 < l ir i 1 

From J«M«i K. Tcwnsenii, S«jWiTilteiilieii( iliWi..: Srlocis, //ruistm, .V. J". 

|ni .1 ■ ■■"! ■ ■•' !t!i I'M ■■ • i!i ... i il ..... ill 

EC il- Lit [Ik. it i.i flivcm.'.l i..l ...... cl-.luhr.MiH lir'ni:.:.llt!|.!,. ahil im:-.!! II !• suLj.-rt nf jliy- 

iiiink i | > I I \ •, r II l , ■■,■ I ■ n 1 ...... ill : I. mI 

[Ilia cily. ..liar.: il Jill! II. .ill :iii..,.:..-|i an the sljiutlaril. 

From, I. J. SANt'oKu, M.I1-, Ptr.t. A .■,■■.- .'•,„..,.. j,,. J r.'iwiHjiVwy i a I'dte Ccilltji 

falhir. :■,.-; I, :::i '-.ill ;.ii, .(■■|.,.."|. I. .„.;,.■ .,■:..; I., i ...ilihaits. 

TiV Clint ..miiI : I II : s ■!. pni::iii-il in il.--. u-i> Miirifc, in liic «■:■.. -v.- :-Ll Ik irnrisi! nl 
Dr. ,l,.|-vis, Ciilirh;,] " I 'hvai „!.,-,. L „|,I ].-,.s .:! IS..:ii;ii." - " Tile wurk is nul Mo 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 

"FODBTEEN WEEKS" IK EACH BfiANOH. 

By J. DGRMAN STEELE, A. M. 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Chemistry gg" *i so 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Astronomy ■ i ej 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Philosophy ■ i -J 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Geology. ■ 1 so 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Physiology ■ l 50 

Our Text-Books in ihc,c studies are, rr- a genera! thin-, dull and uninlcresti::;;. 
The/ contain from 400 to (TO pages of dry tact » anil unconnected details. They 
abound in tli.it whidi tlis student cannot learn, much less remember. Tils pupil 
commences the study, y confused by Lire line print a::d ranvi print, ami neither 
knowing exactly what to learn nor what to ha'icn <o, or, is tioivdod tltrough Ihe 
single 1-!V[ii ::'■::!! -ally e--:i r ned tj LU-:li braucu, a .:! I'.ceuouliy e .lines to till; ilo : o 
Without a CCflirile ami exact bion of a skiglo .-i iculific principle, 

Steele's Fourteen Week* Courses contain only that which every well-informed 
person should know, ivhllc all that which concern- only l lie professional scientist 
is omitted. Tin! language is clear, siiuok. and inleresiinjr, and the illustrations 
bring [1;.; subjeei "Kb::! ib« ran re of home life ami daily cspericncc. They give 
Buchof the general prim-ipies and the prominent iuelsas a pupil can make rauiil- 
far as household wor'!:i ^-i::.;ii a shvrle te:;u. Th'j type is large and open ; there 
is no fine print lo annoy; i'-.e c:;t; are copies of gcriLiixo experiments or natural 
phenomena, and are or fine execution. 

In flue, by a sysicm of louoensa'.iou pcc.'.li'i'ly bis own, the author reduces each 
branch to tho liaiirs of a single term of sine/, while sacrificing nothing that is. es- 
sential, and nothing ih-l is u-uall; retained i'rore ilii! slimy of the larger manuals 
in common use. Thus the si mien I. has rare opj>or;:;i:iiy :o ec'jnvmtizi /lis timf, or 
rather to employ that which be bus to the best advantage. 

A uotable feature i.i the author's charming ■' elide," fortified by an enthusiasm 
over bis tnbjeo;. i:i which the ymicnT. will nol fail lo pin-take, relieving that 
Natural Science is full of fasoiniilion. he has mouieed it into a forii that i Urn ctj 
rh.c attention and kindles the cnihnshi'rn of tho pupil. 

The recent editions contain tho author's " Practical Qjestions" on B plan never 
before attempted in scientific text-books. These are questions as to thonntura 
and cause of common phenomena, and are not direetlj answered in the test, the 
design being to 1 :■-=! and promote an intelligent use of '.he student's knowledge of 
the foregoing principles. 
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Steele's 14 Weeks in each Science. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From L. A. Eikie, President !f. ft College. 
I hare not been disappointed. Shail take pleasure in introducing tiiLa mries. 

From J. \'. Cox, Presl. Southern Female College, Oa. 
1 am much pleased with theso books, and ejpett to introduce them. 

From 3. E. Bkakham. ft™. Srowmville Female College. T,:mi. 
Tuey are capital little books, and are now ill use in our institution. 
From-Vi. II. Goojialk, Piofesior lir.':.l rule H, isiinary. La. 
Wo are using jour 11 Weeks Coarse, and are much pleased with them. 



From S. A. Snow, PriaHpal if High School, Isliri.dgc. Jfa-s. 
Steele's 11 Weeks Courses in the Sciences arc a perfect success. 

Frozt John W. Dm -butt, JVhrii/rj Fro--. Aaidciraj, _Y. T. 
I vtaa prepared to :ind l'rcf hide's Course both attractive and instructive. Mj 
lil- 1 1 ■- I c.\iii!fk.l.iujjs la.™ bi.ri. [ally realised. 

From J. S. Elackweix, Prcst. Ghent College, Ay. 
Prof. Steele's i;ncT:iT!i;:l::ri si ] ( : w! s s in prrivir.; iiiL; for i:'.e wanNoi acadea.ir.- clasps, 

From J. F. Cook, Prest, Let Orange Colkrje, 3So. 
I am plenped with the neatness of those books and the del isrhrlul diction. I hate 

been luaciiin-f for ■.<:ars, ami have Lf..i seen a lovelier li"le voiam;: [ban [lit- A:- 
tronomy. 

FromJi. W. Smith, i>rf». cf High Scltooi, Meryiion. 12. 
Tiic-v f com tome to be admirably adapted to the warts efn public school, con- 
taining, as lliey do. a mi lib knit. . ■ .-il':- ■ ■ I ■■ ; j^ L ■. ■ avr:;ii-rnici!l of ■ 1^-j ::■■:: :;i l-. rrin- 
ciplos to exciie /I hcalibv lliir^: fur a nwi: l.b.,i-:.;iy :l ktunvle:'.:.'!. of ihnsc sciencei*. 

From 3. D. Bahtlev, P,-i„. /f High HeAeol, CoucoriI,K IT. 

They tie last ':nh hon:;s a, T have li.ok-"l fo:-. Tin., thrv-e of intere'tini? ■rylr-. 
no; • ■r.ailvi'soM'' and f ". 1 J ■ - ■ I un will] lliinci* ;o hi; (ir.mr.vd bv I be ;,'!:■: I. and ■. ft si:l- 
iicu.aiilv mil 1 1 ff.;. i- fur ike l.urposc of most scholars in these sciences in oar aiL'h 
schools; there i' noiiiin- bat lvhat a pupil of avuravi: ability can thoroughly 



especially 
for a more emended 



eelall; 

.t numerous class of pupils 
. I L-oarioiT ;heni invaluable. 

From Enir.ua> Brooks, Prin. S'a'; Xoin:.::! 'J(h-,ol. 'ii'l-.r,!"!, )'::. 
lie iiieetliij,' of Xormal School Principals. T jirescmeil the follow in:: resold- 
ivhich mis' unanimoaslv adopter I : ■■ Itcolved. That Slcelo's If Weeks 
js !:: N'alaral I'kilusObbv unrl Astroui.niv, or an amount eipiii:i!f-i.l lo w!:al 
ained in them, be adopted lor use in Hie State Normal Schools ot T'cnnsvl- 
" Tbe works I heai-'.! ■.■>■:■ iviil 1„ : ni]op:e:i by at least throe of the schools, 
presume, by Utensil. 

35 
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.Vational Serf en of Standard Srjiool-'jjnoks. 

LI TERATU RE. 

Cleveland's Compendiums ■ • ■ ■ each, $*2 50 

English Literature. Americas Literature. 

English Literature of the XIXth Cbktuey. 

In theao volumes ioe piiheriid !l;e man. of r!iM 'oie"=un-e of the English ^jiwili 
in- ]ii-n|!l;: Mil' !,!■.■ fdiiiui f!'i,jj; :i[u: III.- jnivi';;; luuilur. Tj.eir [Epuaibli Is 

Boyd's English Classics each, *i c ir> 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Thomson's Reasons. 

l'o.y.;'s Xieiir Thoughts. Follok's Course ov Tnir.. 

f'ov.-1'ER'rt Task, Table Tali;, &c. Lor.D Bacon's Eesays. 

Thin sci-k-s ol';iTiH.>1:it.-!r[ eilitiiiii-i of L-reni Er^'-h .v-ir-'H. [■ prase rlmi poetry, 
-:.::!•:.! !'■!- .vii'.r.il ivielii;:! ;i[nl oui-jii;.' Su - r ] ? r ? i ■ ] -- . I'Tt,:". .1. li. )■'.(. vil ;::mr- 
i;li, :■:■:! . ii ' i ! . ■ (>■' I'.hji :r.\.:u'l-.\ ;.i,.l I he v,-ii>-.k:. Ikii'.-. hi:- u-'.'il no e;.( "i-iii;ii:. 
A- loixiliiirj- l.o the rliiiy o|- iiffllcs Lotircs, at. (!to-o ivoikH have no equal. 

Popa's Essay on Man • *20 

Pope's Homer's Iliad : . *80 

Tin; nioti-ioitl i™]::;;ii:<>rL (if r.iui :!ev:i( [HKt c.f antiiiuilv, nutl the matehles* 
Iv-lv on !::■ Xi, it ■;.-»! State of Mo bj :'i,::in;;;; POPE, aitV,;-,[ anporier 

Steele's Brief History of Literature, . . . 1 so 

AESTHETIC S. 

Hunlington's Manual of the Fine Arts ■ .in 

A flew of the rise and process if Art In different countries, a brief 

■ .'II- ,.| II. Mil '■■ .Ml''. ■ \ I .■■I.'. I'M. I I ''" " 

u'-'i^i'VorB of LorfEes. ' " ' ofn "' ),pr ™' 

Boyd's Karnes' Elements of Criticism ■ *i 75 

Tli best edition of this slundsrd work ; wi:!io;.; the Btinlj- of which 
ivliri.-rjuinr'df Hie fiij)if. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Champlin's Lessons on Political Economy 1 25 
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CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 

XESTI3VC03STIA.XjS. 



Tlie Uroi' radical Sk :■!■;'■: !■- :i ■.■:■■ i.',:-t :i:i:l disi. riklinalilli' ; I lie se 
able, andfhnveadopied iho v.oik as a lesi-bonk for my' first class. 

From Prof Moses Cur;- Tylek, ,,r .'.-..- Middqmi University. 

I :: ■vii raven yi mr book ;i I luirou ■:!: :-s \i.i ;■■■:: i:i[ ran i;rea!!v ilehirkhrl v.l'ii 

ir ; rail -iiail llli': ji :-..! ■.!.-.- i; i-. ■ i- ei ■■ el '.nj I !,■■ ;.: :■■■. I inn oi niv classes u. a work 
■..-...■■., sSbrda no admirable e. bird's-eye id :w of recoil " English tllarature." 

Front the Saturday Furii.ir. 

II iii''i',|:iinis I he rea-.Tr '.vh:i :!:■■ c!i.:r;.o: ■■: is: :■■ ni. ■ I.. >■.!'■-:■. L i|ii;,li:v of ill! ;'::■<. 
thirl' nolaiai hies 01' viu aerie, L ana -.-. ilL t:i s lae u.ii.'i;i ■■■.-.] :!'■!: I a boiler bleu oilkc 
nconl 1 1 i j :■.:■: -j.- o;' Kn-.;!i a I, i :,■:■.: Mi ;■..! :!::i:: nine .- re.at ■■[ I liiL-lirln-.cv. jn :■■: !>■-■■.:. 

From the Met!n»ii-'i !>.■.,,■/. f'v '.'■ fif i". -\'e«> 3'ort. 
This wovii if a transcript of 1!:t In---. Aaar!: an inkal: a vcha-lo of I he noblest 

A in it i I'll n -oiril. No irirrnl "dm iviul in i u.i ■ a '■• ; I . i ■. ! ID a ktiowlcke of our 

loniil.rv'-- lilcrarnre. aa:i ;.: [lir, -.1 1, ■ :im ■ : i:.;.-.- ■'.;.:;:(■ bis In arl in I he [hum:- I prin- 
ciples, ncwd fe:ir lo pill thir in:n,i::il in ihc youthful hand. 

r l '■ Fl ,■ 1.. r:, : . ,■■,,.,- | ■ 1 ■ ■■,.,.. ;!,. : . 



be ii Minis from whh-b. iviiliin Ihc same limbs, s. 
orinalion in 1 -. ■ l_-. : ri I a; la-a'-.h v. lire;-, rr rib- 

be obruir.cd ; ami i: tii-i-r-. 1. ■-■ 10 find n place ia ail on 



much iulcri-slitlii anil vainaoie infonniil ion in rei-ai 

literal a re 01 every aire, ran bo obtained; ami ii d- 

hijfli school? and academic, as ivcil as in every private library. 



l-'rom the IniUimuUrtL 

Tlifi v.oi'k of rckn li.-n anil - ■ : i ■ 1 • ■ L:i I : . ,: i iTi|nabiir :l nev'err ia -ell [aril v ivilb I ho 

whole ra.li'.'C nf [■'.;: j i-ii Li: ■-■ : 1 " ..l ■ . .1 p::l-:- ■■ .1 !■■! ■!■■.■ 1 ■ :■ ■ ill, ii taste ni o 

dl'lil-iii; mill ■«(■?. Jin:l a nni«l .:ii-ilivo rri'.aT o i.nriiv oil': oliear or recline-— lias 
been belter aeoinaak-: ea in lib than iii anv kiadroil voiunn! -,vi!ii which we are 
*eqna iiited. 

/Vent tt; Oln-i'tiaii tiramliifr. 

Ti) Ibrin i-aih a 1 oiniin.iiii.i.:. in.oiI la-:e. line i-olnni ■■-;i|j. laiiiika:- arquei::l,i]:co 
tvirh i;n_-li:'!i liler:i-a-e. 11 ri'.v.-a:-: .■ '. iik.'i.lrv. t,-..-: ■;. 1 ::iri-l ::.v n-aoliee, an ialerest 

in I he nil! are <■!' ;::-.- . 1 ■■_..!■. I ■■..■.■; 1:1 !i, :■:.■'.-. ■■ i! ■ntinom , ndidon, as [ho 

hiirhest eilaiaiaeiu ,:ii'. ;:ia liii.-hesl. bran I v, .ii: liie ■■■ in ...... nee- lei I. and liiey ;ire 

united iii Mr. Cleveland. 

CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



pha-f ::a':li: i' i::o ib;i b:iml- of my |in[ii!-. 'In i| 11 a - ! ,i v iina eiaiLilv I la 
eiipcriov lo auyThini; thai I h.i'.e exanilneil. 

ROH PKK.-.N. K. ('■;l!I.K!(il[, /■."'.'■ ' r,,',l.:«.~ ' II '> l-.-l/U « f "i lfC/Si'(/. 



have been laire'siinnii! I., raise such vapr 

iininlonl. '1'iie rime, in it on'. U f«i.rablt' fi,r Ml:- h;- ■■n.iarl ini. of winks like Ike 
■ ,: ' ■ ' ■ ■ -'' "-o lujndii::: \\. ■'■.-■ i- i uoeil a.r liedaner-. lin- the 



. Ii i- : 1 1 1 - " 1 - 1 l-.-i- 'i".a '.vaYli 1:, v.- 

'■"■■- : - " !-.i~i(. s e,r poliiical 

!■ learlj pet forth. This 
.: ,, ■!,..!, ... y 
3; 



l.rn.iruoiare. There i:' inni.in.r in :i.e :,:■'.• i.iaie- i:l' ;..:l;- '.. .-! ■■: oi.en.v 

.aioiekensi™ ol aver.l.:.- s ■, ■-. „■;,■[,':!«■ .ir.i Vrivly set forth. Tllifl 

:.r in do lie bv l-rssaleir. ( 'J a ri 1 ■.-!: u in an ea 
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ELOCUTION. 

Watson's Practical Elocution $o 25 

A tiriuf, cii'nr. ami m.:s: w Uf mmoiv rrc.iiiui— i!ni as !u " Ir.diir^ridcii; 
Fifth Reader." The saLij,;.:: ['ally illiisiriit.:.! by diagrams. 

Zachos' Analytic Elocution i 50 

ilKr.l'.'liai.oiii.r.'iln.iy, lliylii'i, ci: jM-.:hB..;i Lh p'.-hiiT, &,.._., lL . I.l'l 1 ,' jI'Vlli^,-^ 

I'mI 1 illlilriJC'.tl.ll I 1 .! .■I.LS-. ii. illli'llMr^l I:.- 1:11.1.111^. OXLL!l]pll^ r 

Sherwood's Self Culture 1 oo 

"SPE A K EES. 

Northend's Little Orator, *eo— Child's Speaker*00 

Northend's Young Declaimer *75 

Northend's National Orator *l 35 

Two volumes of P'titt:, Foi;li-v, iimi ])i;i!.,-uo. :i(!u|itec1 to luler- 

iiio,liLU:.! iniil j/i-i;iii:ii:ir <k^-u:' iifpcCTi-vijly. 

Northend's Enlerlaining Dialogues- • • -*i 25 
Swell's Common School Speaker . . . .*l 25 
Raymond s Patriotic Speaker *2 00 

Asnpifro edriimUuori oi [i;l..I»::i flnncncc ami poetry, wiftl m-l-ftm! 

il-.i'r ■■ ■. Ndnrli I'vor; tisiinoiu f«'i"<i() tralur is , qii-cBciitcJ., 

rfta;;,:: disliiiciiod (if rliuie or party. 

'COMPOSITION, &c. 

Brookfield's First Book in Composition ■ 50 

MukiiiB Lines .■i!l'.iv.i'i..ii of MbLs linpr.rMi.hm fr-asilile for the smallest 
cbilii. lly a new i ii.ilii i ui. -.a iis.iuce mi'. Kiniulate thought, 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric ■ ■ . 1 so 

This w.irt 1 1 1 :i i*ii :■!-! ni; :\k iiI.! i.!i:;t in iiwiful or run Vii. .iwimil in 
Mis vario;i*oj'ri'in indue iiuii Ktyli'sui' i'.. .mi:. ■-.. i L m, li.itti i» :;r;so suul vot'sn. 

Day's Art of Rhetoric ■ ■ * 25 

Noted for cxiic-Ei..!Bs ni (|.;iiv.:'iov. clear liiiiitnlion, nml pMlnanpMcal 
U^^nXrfRriGtoric,aiii^h8^fncq!"lUdsiiiilysi«<ifsl.ylB 

as 
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Tha National Scries of Standard School- Hooks. 

MENTAL~PHILOSOPHY. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy • . . $1 75 
Mahan's Science of Logic 2 oo 

A iH'olimtui iiii:.lv S Ls..f l!ic I:l:vs i>f I :,.,■:.!!.!. Tha sj-tfera pnasesafs the 
:::■■:■:! .;.' '-,ii:- j- i :,-"l Li UL. ;■:■ :,:..i ■ . II , ..i.-.i -.■■,!. ^ I., i.^Utinil to the author's 

Boyd's Elements of Logic i 25 

A svstci.iaUtaur] |ii> iJ-is- -o 1 : L>- c: ■■■:■.: .s.,-i,.i; sf ;;ie ^itijL'ct, fortified with 

»-J(iitiL-i.slj-i!i!i \S iuls, AUiivi-uiuliif. Wlmtiily, Ac. 

Watts on the Wind 50 



Peabody's Moral Philosophy, 

Fur Ci.m-es ivnd High "-»—•' 



MORALS. 

torai Philosophy, 1 25 

flgh Schools. 

Willard's Morals for the Young . . . . *7G 

GO V ER NJYE EUT." 

Howe's Young Citizen's Catechism .... 75 

k t!i- 1 oi IhstrLri, 1 < t r Slate. u»1 

m.r! !.!■< 
UK EugtaL 

Young's Lessons in Civil Government . . l 26 
Mansfield's Political Manual 



■■■ in ■« 









.'.llil-.irly 11 
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MODERN LANGUAGE. 

French and English Primer, $10 

German and English Primer, 10 

Spanish and English Primer, 13 

Ledru's French Fables, 75 

Ledru's French Grammar, • ■ i oo 

Ledru's French Reader, • ■ • « i °o 

TtlcKutl]nr'b]ii!^<":'wri,rircl!HiPu;vl:l.-',T;;:Titrj pre wit, I.13 most dor- 
en-Liiy iifa.;i it' !!;;■:;■■ Wits c^iiiir, j.i [l.ii i..-.:;i,-'i. 'I'.i.i ny.T.'.il of pro- 

T\. I--:.', .',, |.; : ,,!,. :■■ i :Lll:\ -;L.-. z : -I\ I i*..:i:iLJ ll Y.' : 'l 1 ! li.i i.ll ! Jl" - , il'lll wi|i 
'■ ill l.i ii<! .' ■ : ,li,li'VL( .'. ii .Hi !■ -I::. : ll. r : M ... ' i ■ ' i. 

i ri'.l.-i. 'I ii I >...'i '. i i, i ■■ i ...ill ■ i ■ i h '.ii !■■ i' i. 

Tin <Ii!-ci!tii).-.s f:ir :-sci-i";.i::Lir tins :inli.r rr( l-'rendl iihim.;— Hi™ \\ Biiaii 
Iiri.iml)li-|'.--!j[- !■■'.; — IT-"- li.-';-l!i ;r u i !-.-■] 17-lvli, ill! will Im fr.uj.i. ]-..-: n:irl:.:l>./ 
co.iifi'.|.-i![ lii r'li: . ,'■] |. ..i:n. ■■.-.]. 'I'lr' :i;iiicl.-.:n of le-ni'i'iii a -id 111 > tc..t of 
tte school-room is ij:v;;,..i ;o ::iii excj.o::-. sjftos, Willi cu-lfiiaiKO, 

Worman's French Echo, i 25 

tlie liiii^iiiijie wiii-.-ii iu ,.;i:llI.-i. I', fc iT.is'i.s a-' •■.Ytoi.i.iv.- voi-abnli.-y :;f 
won?,; .L.1:L b:'.,;i::ri..:i:i i:f c.i:ili:n:-| »;s.:. ai.l .llili:.:'*; ::. frm: t!:c li-iiril.T 

Worman's German Echo, l 25 

Oa the Buna plan. See Wonom'a German Series, pags 29. 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book, . ■ ■ 2 25 

O iT.ro, in ono v-uni-:--. r.ir'io'iiii.i'lv.l— .-n-Ti-1, a c^n-i! -to French chut 1,1 
— -..;.. : 1 1 1 V em liv -.CI! ! i.i fi. :-L ■.. of f: ill live tj I -.-.■■.■: v.; l.i :.i;3, including til J 

1 rer.wiion, ai;ii 

in [l.i.ri.i:;:l.-v l]iir].].;::i ; :::ul ::..■ slLil.'-.r. Lnvi ;■- .iili n'r.tl/ <ioto;.1.'Ii..1 t!i-.i 
c-.::.--i- .-l.i i:li-cr:ll :■!. tuny c-i-li-LKic liir" ; If, iv;;.i:.i.l. fiij-ltler ppplicB.tiO.lj 
OHfiiil v.i~:'-K ruost p,._l:.i ii^l fL.^iiit 1ll-.i_,i.ll\i (j: i..*lisra times. 

Haurice-Poitevin's Grammaire Francaise, • 1 00 

AcisriCJin sriiiiols :irr ;l 1 :" =i|i.il : r-l ■,, ir.i -n A -.loriciin c!ilion of Hifs 
t]i;.|.,.;i :ojt-bwi. II.l-iv ,. if unr !«::;: i:L„!ii ui.i.-,ris l.:.v:.. f„f v-:u-- l.-t-jn pro. 
ILIiirj.: it jV.-ml ..tlioi'1 :.-.;.-:it tl'-'-i fLii. : i.ro l'.:o h:1v.l-iI. il .-.s it off.-il. "Pi .17 
Ei.-lii-.y of |in|- : .n-; ^-Tii.li-nts ^ :::^ i::,.-^ .i^-ri".i Li-- 1 i.o:r... ^r-.-i.-i.i'iCY liiiali-.i 

lil-.lnijiW 1,'lt-li !d!;«. i-it:i a 'iinviMLL.Lr s-i I ill 111.. vcrim-Llliii-. cm IV: t 

tu> lo-j l'i,liiy i-..i-.ii:iii-i:i!,-!!. It. all-. :-.!■= c-i niL-ti-.nl->- f'r [! -l ii; Li and rcvkiw 

r.1 ..:,-- j- i>- lj ii-.? .iiLi :. in". y: Li^ :i;.-.i; Ml..-. n: I- .-..'. ■'■■'■j t-j' i;-i own rules. 

Joynes' French Pronunciation, so 

WIKird's Hisloria da los EsJados Unidos, - 2 oo 

T'laHL.iocVL.f !lic Uniii.n Kt.LK-i, t-.„^l,it..l|.v 1'.of',.«..raToi.ov r L,i.l 
111-. -j-n.LNfis, viLi 1-i- i-i.-i.l « vuiuiL-lj, Li-t.LLCUV,-, ll.U lillo.-Illmi.^ rejj- 
irij-tvui for &paniia classes, , „ 
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Pujol's Complete French Class-Book. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
JVom Tp.cn: Flias I'jLi^.-xi-ni. l.'.-ioti- '.'. VUg-. \ 

I takogroilt plf..;ssur«iuiv;i.-!!l:-.i;;,ji!uiii.: lYji.i ill id "1'Jl'l -Vc'ina-iVriciiiii C]i: 

'- ' '■■■"■■■- ■■■■'■ - ■■■■'■■ ' — ■ Ve compared w 



Shmt EniVAKii "South, l^ifi-i-.i-t of Hamilton CoSnge. 
r bivenLVrfLilly examined l'r.jol nnrl Vail Termini's l-'midi Onss-Bocl; and ii::i 
■ ii'i-li.'il .;f i:j -U|i.'::'Ti:v. fo: .-uli.'-r^ un-i:.i. .'h. i:-. , l- ii'.- ,v Lirr hT ifiij . . . 1-. ,; 
We aiiali r-.ii. liiil fu u-o i:. niti n !; next ckiss in French. 

fi"»*. CccTii, Pi' j'tif Ciiiixm.iiH ZiLrsr:/ a»:l ■■:h.„nfic LittUvlt.. 
I air. oonfiden: Hi;:!. i[. l::;iy he nude :i;\ in-;:Lmi!:nl in convoivjr lo ih^ idntknt. 

V; iV i:r. sis nicintiif i.) 11 yea: 1 , i'io an of speaking iin..i v,-;iiiii.- ihe V.l-i cii v.iih 

almost native (luency and propriety. 
Flf/mUnsjjt Oucirr;. A. .M., I',-);,, diii'iy-i-l , :■■■■! T'J'i- .1 Ladies'- i*.m'w.:iie-: 
I have us-ik] Pujol's Frencb Grammar m mv l.-,vo lemicaiicii. Ci-i'liifivelv. fui- 

Tiiorci :'i'.aa a y if, and) ,:.'.:■ i.ii ln.~ii;1i,c] ill i;v.-:n r i|.;.[ I r (■■»!: i-rl il ihe ll.l'tut. 

lirv.k in I his dojiiivlinojil extant. And mv" oin lo.: i-: <■..: ! nn r l,y iln : : i : st:r r.nv 

Of I'M. I V. IV I :,!■ 'I, .,!,. '..'I .,,, :.. M,.| , h,. ',;., . :: , ,.,. .',. 

tooli is ■ ndncntly accurals and practical, as t.-sie.i i:: ii-.n , : i : l!orJ-room. 



Tc--.il ii.in:i.l l);ii' :• eery ;;n-.i:l, in:-: I v. ill i ■■- I I mi i:- ; ;ii-i: i i ii ■ < nil i : i: i I.-i: !i ii! 

only one volume, :t i; i-x ciclk, ■■'■.•- L.-aHu lo haio ii in: .; i;r : ; i ^.,1 iii ( ,ij. Kjioul.-. 

From Prof. Jahes II. Worhan, Sordentovm FemaU College, N. J. 

The »■[!!■'.■ i- i! [}■:.■]! ii:-; ;ani; ;..!:; n as :':■.•. vs-r-'n-o:^ jv.r ihc ::ni]v or F.rnch and 
Fnidisb dh !>!> -Lli-.I in IWiin. lor T ] - - ■- .-tia'y , i 1 11 -).■:.: y.iio )-,::ve ret I lit aid i-f ;i 
leacher, and tin- ;i Vunii are cnn~:ii; t-.v., l-y ihc iV,t nnthorities. (lie hot lion];*. 
Tit nne-t ni' <:ur ini-iiiuiio::::. Ann i-i ■ -:i ii--. J ::i:.:i ilio ) n-: :;! i-li i luiiL-tlii^iir-, an.; hii.-iu- 
tore th.: In sub!" Iir.* been to ;rb ■: t"-i-:n n fcxbl-ook flint wo.iid ilbco. e of dn) 
-!!l-i .1 if ■■ i !■ i i ■ ■,. ,r i i 'riir I,- .,[ 

:ir hold schools. 



by l 1 . and Van N., ini-1 ( h::i ■: ey..-.y reason to hciiove ii Kill a. 
Into roost of our best schools. 

From Prop. Charles S. Don, Ann. Smith Academy. Leiingl/m. Va. 

I canno! ill) bd hi- tlirn :■:■ tv:ci:.i.-<n-:I - L T- L :i,.L i-nd Van Kornian." Forcompre- 
Iifinsivs nn:l :-v-icni.i:;.M;iiM!!;^:!i.::t, ]:io- 5 o .ivc f.iv. 1 :■.(.. vf full Cf, -;!i.i:n.:ii.l of 
.ill :.;!nni.Ji:'id | niiv id ■ ;.:y! ii'.iiu" ■. i- ill :■ C;;<; iidi^ixtur;- cflbii-F' :r .'1 ktionl- 
rd,;i: and ]iviMi::::l :■':■:';■:■ ■:', Ii\';-;a-.i it o.i Hipcrior 'o any loilnii hook (ii tl.e kind. 
FromA. 1. L'oESTEn, 1'ii,:.. Pinchurtt SJ,coL Toronto, C. W. 

I have »rf.','it i-nii: (a; liri i:i !:;;■ .in ■ <■■ I'.v-^v n. Jl. i'vinl's Sysloiii of French 
ln-tin:iinn. 8i;;i-.f>-i in 1 :-, i :,v..d :■■,!■■ - ^ .-.::- L r . !■( r t U-hi lies -'fiv.i cmtpi then- 
si'...cn -'. ;l iaol if. ■ d!l ■.i.l- ■■■ - i I' r Hi).! ■. I ]■.■■)■,' In-.ivil j: , in:- riiir m in v oilier 
v.::!; ,:f:h.' kind, anil have !:(■-;.' ilhuI it for i'omo ) rar~ in my bFtabliEhmrnt Wllb 

From Peof, Otto lvpi)::n, lhtukv:Vjd Latltub:, I'trttpM, Mast, 
'"lie (;i:ivfn-,iiio:n;l <:: :■-:■■■■■■ '.-.iii |.iovo an inimciifc -avi::i.' f-i !!:■ 1 illlicft kind 
i>. !:iV.ni't'i tt-acliors. Tiicif i; scaivilv !;u\ tlii:-:' mo-i! Irvin;.- in 1S:i' war ol 
!■.::!■:■:' i.' i r laiy;n:ii-i-. Ihsn in nil k ■ ,:::■ hinin tor -i'lirf :f :l cusiii- inn:llil:i! le'l/.itn 
o r ''iiivcf-i-ioii, in -1 i.. ■: 1 1 ■- - =.i - th.'-i t;?-io and sna ; ii ivilh no Sn-trer ifsiilt than 
■■>.!■..■[ I niL- at Inns: iniciviils a ili.j'.ji Lnj; -oni." or a liciduitin:; ■" i;')[i, insnoiftlt " 

I'-f ■ l'or f iei i'"M ■ ir. if .i i ■■■■■!■ ■ !■'■■! meter, pea Fpcei-^I circular. &ni 



iamt.ersof lhi:l ; :-!ucai:f.i.Hl);,illc:i 
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'{he National S eries of Standard School- Hooks. 

GERMAN. 

A COMPLETE COUESE IN THE GERMAN, 

By JAMES H. WORMAPJ, A. M. 

Worman's Elementary German Grammar Ci co 
Worman's Complete German Grammar • 2 co 

The bitterness with which lliey have been attacked, and their cxlraonlinary suc- 
cess iii [lit lace ot 'in unprincipled opposition, arc tacts which lav. c Maniped lb. in 

as ;«):!;■ cs si; ;;; n:j;i-r;;Jlo]cd merit. 

Though following the simo general method with "Otto" (loot ot 'Gaspey'). 
our author d.ffcrs L~-intL , i::j- in Lr h application. Tie. is more practical, more 111 
lematic, mere accurate, mid besides introduces a number of invaluable Tallin:, 
which liavo never beforo been combined in a German grammar. 

A:;io:;g other l.hhnrs. it may lie claimed for Prof. Worman that he has been 
Hit first lo introduce in an American text-boob for learning German, a system 
nf aaaloLry and comparison with other language?. Our best teachers are alto 
cinhusia-lic about hh methods nf incultii:i[i:- Ihe art of sneaking, of Ullderttanding 
tiic spoken laii S ua™o, of correct pronunciation ; the sensible arid convenient oiigi- 
nil c.kifB!iic.irio:i of Minns (iii for.r declension.^,, mid of irrejriiia. verbs, sko fie- 
serves much praise. We also note the use of heavy lytic lo iudieaie eiyiiiolorska: 
changes in the paic.digrns la-J, i" ihe escrclacs, the parts which , pt.ilallj ilhiiitrato 
preceding ridea, 

Worman's Elementary German Reader,' 1 50 
Worman's German Reader in 



Tiro finest compila'hu: of classical and s tsmlare German Literature ever offered 
to American students. It embraces, progressively nrranged, selections from the 
masterpieces of Goethe. Schiller, Furrier, Sennie, t J bland, Frellijjraik, llth.o, 
6c! legel. Unity, Lenau. Wielnnil, Ilerder, Lcssing. Kant, Fkhtc, Scbelliug. Win. 
Itclmann, Humboldt. TCankc. Itaumer, Men/.el, Gervinus, .to. and contains com- 
plete Goethe's '■ iphijreiiie," Wcbiiler's -Juiigfrau ;'' also, for instruction iii mod- 

There .ire besides. Ifioi/rapiikal Sketches of each author contributing. Siiu-f, 
eiplanatoryandpnllolofitcanalterthc testV Gr.-.mmslkai Kelt rentes to all lead- 
ing gntmmars, as well as the editor's own, and an adequate Vocabulary. 

Worman's German Echo 1 25 

Consists cf exercises hi cclloipii::! r I ;.]■:■ en I [rely In Ihe German, with an ede- 
quate vocabulary, i;ot only of words bet cf icicms. The object cf the e ye tern de- 
veloped in this work (and its companion volume in the French) ia to break up the 

laborious and tedious hai-.ii of r>/m «',(<■;,-;; Ilia t/muthts, which is ihe etedenfj- 
ir.es t elfccttl'il lmr in tan I. ro- versa: ion. ami 10 lead him to third- >■•■■ Ihe kmQVU.gr. 
in 'u:hi:h '■: 'pc-^hs. As iiie exercises illu-trato socm-a in iietr.al life, a ccoskioia- 
b!c l::ynT]r;dr_'e of the manner j and CUitLaur of the U'-miaa i: epk :.: also iLcq'.k-.u 
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Worman's German Grammars, 



From Prof. O. II V. Cokit.eiv, ?.Iary M;!i!„r>J Inst , Sid. 
I am better pleased with them than any i Ijjvj tvor t:L-j;rh:. ] iiave already orderei 
through our book sellers. 

From Pro/. K. 9. Khsiiall, Vc-mii .l«iri(mj, iWn. 

Prom Prof. IX R llouira, Cerli>. Anatomy. IRS. 

JViwi JVc/. Miosua Euoiiholti, //ii-oro CWZe&-», O/.io. 

( iiav.' i'luni: ! Ih.s Ct.aiiil.ito Omnium:', nn.l jii::l li. ,■■ jc ( :(,' n (. You may rely thj 

it will be used here. 

/"mm />!-£«. Tuos. W. IWy, Pit&imnh Femalt Btmbtary, Xy. 
mirably adapted la the cliKa-rrioiu. 1 shall use it, 

Front Pro/. Alex. KosBssriTj, ll->tisioii Academy, Texan, 
Bearer will taki: iirs.i iriv I'..:- ;! ii(i^:ii c-.i;ii.;ij. Mr. Wormto deserve* the approbate 
una esteem of the tjacti.-r ami t:i« tliiiuks of the student. 

From Prof. Q. Malmene, -lutiusta Jeuijiucry, Maim. 
The Complete Grammar cannot fail to ore: (7rrn! si!i»/.l,i(iwi by tile ^implicit; 

From Pn„. Ovai. I'iiikky, CTri^ta U,ui-r.ruty, Ma. 

From Pro/. S. D. Hillsiim, Dfcfc'nsoil Col&vt, J\t. 

The cl*ssitaTBlnr.-.-lTc-i!:ii:iu:i! snl, :i:.-l i.iy r-iarnii.ili. 1:1 tli'istVr warrants me In any 
lug that I nsgu-tt it aa the beat gramin.ir f-j:- i imli;.' iii] in the Gjrnian, 

From Prin. SlLA.i I.lTEinnier, RlxmficM. Scmh.ary, Mo. 
I lllte ftJIinrl a riussiivilly uri.l s:-Ln--|1ifii-:illy fl'itMi.'il PMis-ii.n Siinltemill whom 
Ilu >.:'■• ^x|iri's-^il lw* it/<h l >l>ifio.i. of innni generally. 

iVom Prnf: Z. Ti«t. Il.ieltmd S,:.',on! frr Y-j.-m/j L.:dU.% X. 7. 

laSialliiiirnJiiiwtiio bnfika. F:-i-,n >i -.mrairy exuimn, .1-0:1 I -..ivii no lic.sitati.,:, [ 

pro if.uiii.-iri-,- i'::e Complete Grammar u decided improvement "n the text-books i 



From Pres. J. P. Rons, Stotl-mril C;il.'ijinU Ind.. Ind. 

I sunn!!,;.! 11 diss with the Elementary Grammar, and it r:ivi-s toiapirle .vil^l'ii.- 

lion. Tim conTnrB.iti.-mnl and ivadini,' exprcisoa are -ell calculated to iilusr .-.,-.;■ ;hc 

principles, and lead the student on an easy yet thorough course, I think the. Com 
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THE CLASSICS. 

LATIN. 
Silber's Latin Course, %i 25 

v. ':'i l'.J-;i.:i.i V V'l.'. ai:l t!!i,i,i.l3 I! :W-::::u::-i M III., i ..!,.[■ ng l. ;1 ii:- , ;;■ V|\i : i ■',:,:■ n, 'l L :!.i 

S»i M ::ji: 1-pir- I I ■ '.. '.:■.! in !■■ , II i »■..■! , I ■■ i, . | . , , , , ,|, ■,-,,,. ,|, , 

1. I » ...ILlili, ■ w .1 !. I.i ]i .' Hi II'. '1 ■ ■> -■ ■.-■■■ : ■ !■ .'.r.v. 

Searing's Virgil's £neid, 2 25 

I; i-.i-iliiiiiH ,.i:iv'-i- ;:.■•■; ,: : :; i:,i;-.1;-i ..f t!uj JFm-W. ■:. A v.'1-v riiri'fn]]-.- ivms-nicleii 

Dictionary. S. Sllllid.tillv f,:|:!,,., S Jin-.-!!. ■'.. i-ll'.l.aiii- :-,■!, .renr:«H U. !-.,!.;■ ka,|. 

i'ljl C-rarnina:;. j. ,n-.i:ii..:it,i]s 1 LLui: i-.lI 5 .i .!! i.f li:.- ::i,'li,:-*. .irrl,"!i-. li. A nip.::!. Map 

cfiiii- lii:::i:i:]Tani-.i-i;.: -i ;-..i.;:nv:]t cu-iiiTrLi-a. T. I)i. H. [I Taylor's " Qki:sl] u i:s mi 

t!w .-lTnei.1." Si. A. M-! fin:.; I- '1:1, :c-.\ a i r.ss.iv hi li c i'.i. -:.,■:: I Sly]-;. !>. A olmlii. 

I 1111 1 It 1,'iL para- 

Blairs Latin Pronunciation, i 00 

Hanson's Latin Prose Book, 3 oo 

Hanson's Latin Poetry, 3 oo 

Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar, *l so 

Andrews' Questions on the Grammar, • : o 15 

Andrews' Latin Exercises, *l 25 

Andrews' Viri Romas, :l 'i 25 

Andrews' Sallust's Jugurthine War, &c. *1 50 

Andrews' Eclogues & Georgics of Virgil, *i 50 

Andrews' Csesar's Commentaries, . . . . *l 60 

Andrews' Ovid's Metamorphoses, . . . *i 25 

GREEK. 

Crosby's Greek Grammar, 2 00 

Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis, 1 25 

Searing's Homer's Iliad, 

MYTHOLOGY. 
Dwight's Grecian and Roman Mythology. 

School edition, $1 2;; university edition, ~3 00 

A ];:jon-!fHiKO of tlsn. Sshifs of B-: Lir t iiit v. i -.-.-is ;>n:.;:;!oil i:i a evst'Sliatio fW:.:, Is as 

'. ...:■:.; ,:..!. I.. 1 :.i ;!.., I ! . .. iij' :; ■.■„!.;. lit, . -i' i 1 1 ,! E -J ! i l.L.li V.'ll WCHli.l [rtiMiS-j ill!iii|l. 

i:. illy tl.e vi.v-ii;- 1 ani'mii. l'l„. myiii..l ui.:,, ;.lli;;;l:.ii :.,i frnijn:. I i ; lllcralulv era 
• eaflilv unri erstooil willi tiicli :\ l'.~- cstliis. 
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SEARING'S VIRGIL. 



SPECIMEN FBAGMENTS OF LETTERS. 

'■I adopt it gladly."— F JUS. V. DAltNEr, Loudoun SehM, Vo. 
"I like Searing's Virjrll." — Pkop. llni^vui.. liioor, College, Wis. 
"Meets my desires very the. --.-i :i.^- 1 ■ J > . ' " - 1'ii-jf. Clark, Berea College, Ohio. 
"Supcriorto any other ei!iiio;i of Weil."— Pees IIali, Macon College, Mo. 
"Shall adopt it at once."— 1'rls. B. P. Baker, Searcy Female. h,.iH<a<e. Art. 
■-\<:<.v: Yitgi] is a bai'ityr - T'nor. W. II. De MenrK, Mi>,:ii.' Female < ■,!-'ee,e. 
" Afti'i- u s n , 1 re^u-d il tha best." -Pbik. i'.. II Barton. Fmw ^CfWfemy, JK J". 
"We like it better every day."— Prin. K, K. ]it,-EHKLE, Ailfidown Academy, I'a. 
"laa-Kleli-hlcd wiih yonrY'i-i:."— I'RtK.W.T. Irtot: abb. Pierce Academy, Mam. 
"Stands well the test of class- room, "-Prin. P. A. Chask, Lyons Col. Ir.4.. !'iva. 
"I do not see how ii ran he i'tiproicd." Pints. N. F.D. Browne. Chart. llall.Md. 
"The most complete that I have Been."— Pbik. A. Bbowk, I UumAui fifetf Gtdsst, 

■■Car I'm!': -=a>r of Lit", image verv highly approves."— Sltpt-. J. O. Jaheb, Ttero* 
MBtiarg Institute, 

"It responds to a want long felt by leather?. It is beautiful and complete."— 
Pro*'. llanous, I i.t'.nitii of Minnesota. 

"Tim ideal edilion. AYe -,v:inl ;. ]e-.; twee rla.-ie.- i.f iao KiULL." sort."— PHIN. CI?, 
P. Bancroft, Lookout Mountain Institute, Tenn. 

'• T certainly have never seen an edition ho complete with important rcgui sites for 
i. Hi.'!: hi. -'M v. :'], such iiae Lev :1ml -eneril 1 v. ei.h apical execution." 1'HE-. J. Ii. 
1'AiiK, Unteersity qf Deseret, Utah. 



"It is cnarmiuf; bulk hi ii s liesii-n a;;d eji 
- 11,1- bo-t iliini! of the kind tbatlhaye s 



. ... '— Pnor. J. Tie. F, RmiABiiH, Pre*. 

jiio ti-m. of IMrrMty <;/ AlaMma. 

"In beauty of erecnlion, In judicious notes, a 
merits Jill prai-e. I -b..ll y.'crinnr.enrt lt:i ilitr.vii 
Ke.-iUict.-ii A-jn ■■■■■•/■■■if.-'a.'-'t M'c/.'iiiiail College. 

■'Containing a good voonir.ihi-Y m.il il.ilii.iotls lion -. ii will enable The indtlstLLCIL- 
>~t Lifi.i-.il in uxijiiirc an accurate knowledge of the misl interesting part of Virgil's 
work*."— Prop. d. T. Domani, Bad Alabama College. 

" It wantfl no element nf completeness. Il is liv far the host eta^ica! te\t.honk 
with which I am acquainted. The notes aro just rigkl. Thcv help ll:e f-.tniLi.-i. r 
when he mnsl. needs fu'lp." Puis. C. A. BliNKKit, Cat-do:':-! '../'iim-Hiur ■•im.-?, TV. 

"I have examined Searing's Virgil wLfh intcre-i. find find that it more nearly 
meets the wants of students than that of buy o::irr eeiiinn with which I am ac- 
quainted. I um able In inlmdare il to some extent at oifce." ■ Pbtn. J. Easter, 
Bast Genesee Confei-ene.e Seminary, 

"I have been wishing to get a sight of it, jn-il ii e.vcert--- v-v expectation!', ft is 
a besa-itill ':>iiii'.; in even- re-peH. end hen:- evidence of can f-.i ] ami cri Ileal f-ttulv. 
The engravings add Instruction, as well a? irt ■■■ -'.■-:. to the iv.i-k- f shall recommend 
it tii n-.y classes.' 1 - Puis ("lias. IT. Cn.\:. ix.kk. Clrniemd l.odli!' Seminary. 

"A. S. Barnes & Co. bare pabii-e.f'l an edition ■.■(■ ih.> iiivt hi hook; of Viroil'j 
jEiiflid. which if sniie^ior In il. :)L-edi'ee.?ovs : .:: se-. era] reverts. The publisrWrB 
lave din e a t_-fiod -. rvii ■:■ to t ':■.■; eau'.i- i>i" r-Ja-i. a I e:li.'..-.i!on. an., the li.iol: Cvm-.m:-! 
a lur.re eirralatio::.'' V::o:. fii-oito]-: W. Coi.L.oAn. ihooklyil Pol.;i<<eh.fie, A : . Y. 

" Mv nttetition »s? cail.-:: to % aj-Lu-v Vifitil hi ■':■.::■. fai:t ei" it- oentMiaiiiLT a voea- 
hul:i!-Y ivmea wtinbl OD'.ia'e lie^ neee-s::y of in-.ieinoi.r a leyier,!,. Ui:l ase in It"! 



-iivimi ha- i:npre-.e:i n-e lno-T fti'.ora'-i r v. i:ii t':-i; aLrina.-. umI in-i ino[iortioH 
■ noli--, and Ihe Lfi-n t:lL ese.dleaL!' of its gmmmalieal suggestions. The gen- 
::-i-:;eti-t oi the book io its paper, its t.yuography, and ii" ■.■ui:.:- oil-- i- highly 
El.i.il ,hle. ar.rl 1. 1 1 : ■ i:! .--: : :: : 7 1.' -in:it]s-e:-!ii* ii s viiiiiab!:- i.-jruro. 1 take forest 
--iii-e ia commending tl 

VivH' l:sr,itsour Hlifn-im 

Of Princeton High School, I 



t'on-.metubble. ami the tin-simile manuscript is a valuable feature. I tali* great 
pleasure ia eotLiiLiet^iti;.- ::it: book io all who do not wish a complete edition of 
Virgil. It suits our -aoi-tsehoel ere-.rpes admirably."— Henrt I,. BoLTH'oon, Master 



v., 
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RECORDS. 



Tracy's School Record, *10 75 

Tracy's Pocket Record, *65 

I'm keeping a simple out exact record of Attendance, Deportment, and Scliolar- 
■Aau ; containing also a Calendar, an extensive lis! of Topics for Compositions and 
< . -.-: "i -.■-.;[; i f n . Tlnmei tor Shori I.i-c.arisH, Suggestions to Toting Teachers, etc. 

The pocket edition Is of smaller size, with blanks on the same plan, for con. 
1'oulonee of handling, etc. 

Brooks' Teacher's Register, *i oo 

; M-eim iii. one view tt record of Attendance, Recitations, and Deportment for the 

Carter's Record and Roll-Book, *i so 

Tliisis the most tothjiu-M! iltic runnnii'::! Rc.nrd offered to the public. Besides 

*]■!• lisiiiil spaces h.r " li-ii'iiil st!i.,l;ir:-hi:-., ] Ji--| .■■ ,vn 1 1; lit. Atti-ruiuni'i!, etc., for each 
ii:iii:i- and day. then: i< :i n >■ ill ra: li:...v t in..; Lining six minor spaces in bine for 

Livciilii.:; Recitations. 

National School Diary, Per dozen, *l oo 

;' blank forms for weekly report of the standini 
irent. A great convenience. 

REWARDS. 



e book of blank forms for weekly report of the standing of each ec 

.11 ttaclier to L'aicnt. A £reai. cmiveiiicncL 1 . 



National School Currency, .... Per set,*$i 50 

A linlc Imx containing ccrti Stale? i:i I he form of Money. The mo?t entertaining 
;;-■■' -;]]]■ ik Tin.; s-.hIltii ill' seliij...| I' ■■.'.-.; Ii !-. "" j " 1 1 ■ ■ -■.■'.cl:ii L ii <>ai:l l"i.r iiin TJlcrlls and 

:i!,i-.- i'cr hi- Hlii.ii'.: ni'-.iii,^. of i-.jurti- ilic •■ ■i.iliini are the most successful in 

Im-iues!'. In this iviiy I'm: i]«i and value of money and the method of keeping 
accounts are also tanght. One box of Currency will supply a school of fifty pupils. 



TACTICS. 

The Boy Soldier, 
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'1'ke .Yalioiial Seri<:s of standard Sc/iool-2looA;s. 

C H A B T S. 

McKenzie's School Reading Chart, ■ • -. $ — 
Baade's Reading Case, *io oo 

c i UlniiiL, a nun 

us" way be made. 
alliirJ.Lii' a vanKy ul' ;:ro;:n--?ivo ('xcii. i:->- v.liii']] tin other pLecc of ;; ] 1 1 1 : : -. i ht - 
oiler-. One of i-.i best ieuat'is :?. 11:;l: i: i- ~o ■ o.;,oeuin£h simple a. nol. 1.0 ■.- ! out 
of ov.lcr, while it- uiiiy lie operated with one finger. 

Marcy's Eureka Tablet, *l bo 

A lien- eystcni for the Alphabet, b.v wlihli it may bo taught without fai! in nine 

Scofield's School Tablets, *8 oo 

Or, Five Curds, exhibiting Ten Surfaces. These Tablets teach Orthography, 
Reading, Object-Lessons, Color, Form, etc 

Watson's Phonetic Tablets, *8 oo 

four Cki-iK ami Eijrh: Surfaces ; teaching Pronunciation and Elocution phonetic- 
ally—for class exercises. 

Page's Normal Chart, *3 75 

'II!-.' \iho; ; : .eiii!' of Kl^nifutsfv Si.i:ii:cli= tabulated, liv ice author of Page's 

Theory and l'rao[k:e of Teachiog. 

Clark's Grammatical Chart, *3 75 

Exhibits the whole Science of Language in one comprehensive diagram. 

Davies' Mathematical Chart, *75 

Mathematics made -bni-le I" i.jie eve. 

IHonteith's Reference Maps, *so 00 

t:_lit Numbers. Mounted on Hollers. Names all laid down in "mail type, 80 
tliiil to the pupil at a short dlfitance they are Outline Maps, while they serve aa 
their uwn key to tho teacher. 

Willard's Chronographers, Each, *2 oo 

Iiissorical. Four Numbers. Ancient. Chronogrupher ; English I'hronographer ; 
Aiv.rrir.ai] Obronographcr ; Temple of Time (general). Dates and Events repre- 
sented to the eye. 

APPARATUS. 

Harrington's Geometrical Blocks, ■ • • -*$io oo 

These patented blocks are kimjuh -o that each form can be dissected, 

Steele's Chemical Apparatus, (see p. ) . . *20 oo 
Steele's Philosophical Apparatus, (seep. )*125 oo 
Steele's Geological Cabinet, (see p. ) . . . *40 00 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus, (see p. ) . . *s oo 
Bock's Physiological Apparatus, - ■ • ■ 175 oo 
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TEACHERS' LIBRARY. 



Objecl Lessons— Welch ■ • »»1 00 

This Is a complete exposition of (.lie popular modern system of 
11 object-teaching," fur teachers of primary classes. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching— Page ■ ■ *l 50 

Thin volume has. without doubt, been read by two hundred thonsand 
teachers, and ils popularity n:i.::ibriJ undim'hhs lied— large editions 
being exhausted .;■ Bill the pioneer, as it is now the patri- 

The Graded School— Wells *i 25 

The proper way :« <it::-:u:\?.i- l.t:k1i:i1 -didol:- i" litre illu-! ruled. The 
prevalent in Hon 1 (hi, ?v-w Yo -]■:.. Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 

The Normal— Holbrook 1 so 

Carries a working ?(lie-.il "ii Ms vhil to teachers, showing the most 
;"i 1 1 1"" ' ■ ■- >'<'■ me: :u;-i- Hi i: ::■.[! [i:_- oil :;ii; coio-non brashes, including the 
tcdiiiii/aliTio, (-snlanaiimis. (iciiidiiiirations, and definitions lntro- 
d-.ici.ory and peculiar to each branch. 

The Teachers' Institute— Fowle *l 35 

This if a volume of su^esticus inspired by the author's experience 
at institutes, in the instruction of young teachers. A thousand points 
of Interest lo this class are most satisfactorily dealt wilt. 

Schools and Schoolmasters— Dickens • • . *i 25 

Appropriate selections from the writings of the great novelist. 

The Metric System— Davies **i so 

Considered with reic-encc to 'is general inlroductlon, and embrac- 
ing the views of John Quincy Adams and Sir John Herschel. 

The Student ; The Educator— Phelps • each,*i 50 
The Discipline of Life-Phelps *l 75 

The authoress of these works is oni' of the tim-I (ii.iin'mislied 

writers 0?: oilmen inn : :in:l -::,-\- cr 11 Ihil mio-.ive a ■.■.■.: u.-hk: addi- 

lion to Hie School ini'i '.iVucucrV LiljiMn;!-. brim; in a high degree 



A Scientific Basis of Education— Hecker ■ . *2 so 

Adaptation of study and classification by temperaments. 

Orton's Liberal Education of Women, • • *i so 
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National Teachers' Library. 



The Teacher and the Parent— Nor thend ■ **l so 



The Teachers' Assistant— Norlhend 



School Government— Jewell *i 5i> 

Grammatical Diagrams— Jewell *i o* 

The diagram ayslrm of inching grammar oiplainod, defended, and 
IU use in a claaa. Tbs opportunity is here afforded. 

The Complete Examiner— Stone *i 25 



School Amusements— Root * 1 50 

eisea are Included. Illustrated by diagrams. 

Institute Lectures on Mental and Moral 

Culture-Bates *i w 

Method of Teachers' Institutes— Bates- • ■* ?s 



History and Progress of Education ■ -*1 5" 

p ] 1 e preMiil 

T. '.bin 1 ■.;.:, -..:■■;, are »:.r-!iy of ihe ™ 1-1*1] iiivMi^.-fci (if all concerned in 

Northrop's Education Abroad, — 
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The National Teachers' Library. 



American Education— Mansfield U so 

American Institutions— De Tocqueville ■ -*i so 
Universal Education— Mayhew *i 75 

Higher Christian Education— Dwight • - .*i 50 

A treatise on the principles ami fi;.im>. tlii? modes, directions, ami ra- 
tnlts of *]] true testing; showily that ri K ht education Ehoulil appw.1 to 
every element of eiil),u.ii:is,n in r lie imcLisr's Batons, 

Oral Training Lessons— Barnard • ■ - ■ *i oo 

.]y Unurbt in 
S:.ki.r ■ ami 

Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourne * 75 

eanociaV^'Sola X«U "/oot^ursuedVa classY/Jrc iil? 

Outlines of Mathematical Science— Davies *1 oo 
Nature & Utility of Mathematics— Davies • *l so 



Mathematical Dictionary— Davies & Peck .*6 oo 
School Architecture— Barnard *2 25 
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National School Library, 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



LIBRARY OP LITERATURE. 
Milton's Paradise Lost Boyd's Illustrated Ed., »1 GO 
Young's Night Thoughts- ... do. ... 1 60 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. do. . . . l 60 

Thomson's Seasons ....... do. ... l 60 

Pollok's Course of Time, . . . do. . . . l 60 

The hooks are heautifiilly illiietratcci. flnl notee hiplaio all donbtfo] 

Lord Bacon's Essays (Boyd's Edition) . . . . 1 60 

Another i/raud Kii'-li^li classic, affording the highest example of 
purity id language and *ty]i>. 

The Iliad Of Homer. Translated by Tom. . . 80 

TIili^c vvlio i\ti- niifilili! to i-o.Kl tliis nreatCJt (if undent writers id the 
origiEa:. fiitinlil uo: fill :o avail tticmsclvis of ttiU mciricul yer»ion. 

The Poets of Connecticut— Everest • ■ • . l 7fi 

Vi'tti' the lii n.'v.i] ill kal :-<f.'l.di ■■■•;, rlr.ii volume forme a complete his- 
tory ii!" the. [loelical literature of the State. 

The Son of a Genius— Hofland 76 

rciiiAM^ ill every gencmion of youth. 

Lady Willoughby 1 oo 

Tin' diarv o( a wife antl mother. An historical romance of the 

irvcnrei'Tirli c^simry. At unci,- beautiful ami paiiietie. entertain in,.: 

The Rhyming Dictionary— Walker ■ • ■ ■ 1 25 

True Success in Life— Palmer 1 25 

Mouth of Gold— Johnson l oo 

Berard's Poems of Consolation — 

Sunny Hours of Childhood 75 



51 
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,1 'a.tioital School Lih,-uiy. 

Compendium of Eng. Literature— Cleveland,^ 50 
English Literature of XIX Century, .do. -2 50 
Compendium of American Literature &o . . % 50 
Compendium of Classical Literature ■ do . . a 50 



the fli,. 

■mie:';r;in ai:ilior." To :;kj mini who ran nfl'onl bu; a I™ b™b ;i:r;,ril -up- 
|ilv li'r ;jj:u:'.' of iin extensive library. From ooramendations of tlic very |-.i-,(-t 
authorities the following extract; will give some idea of :::.■ initiii-:,i!-m iriiii 
which the works are regarded bv prlinlinv : 

With the Bible and your volumes one might leave libraries u-iilniiil virv ;:; ; in- 
M regve:.— Tin- mri o;,m:o[ !:■' found IV,.n: ivl.ii'l: in Llif M.iiif iiui'is iu l::jil: 
hyi'roiini.' a::. I i.'ilnisble inliirn'.aibr. liiv- lj.: .../.uiirftl.- i ■."'■: -.■i~:i\ 11m- scholar- 
-h'p. firailiar aar.aint.:mT wi'h literuM-n. unwell i-ici! indn-iry. IE. I acquired by 
jiLTiiiiii', ;;n im, 'iv.-.i in lip. riniiiii' Hi (be young, and regard for irntb. imriry, 
philanthropy and religion Ere united in II r. Cli-vr'.inn!.- A : ,ml;;i:'.i n ■ k,;r an i 
impartial, a taste at once dolicale and sevfir.- Tlic ;,:,-^-.!p|-,ir - hit just and 
discriminating.— An admirable linn's eve view.— .Vr|iial:-;» rin: n-aiicr «k[i ::n: 
riianu-lerkt'c uieviod. :..-n- ! . m.rl qi.f,lilv of curl! nrili-r. ^i:frim-l . r are fill ly 
inittou. an.l iv,.:jl?j-iiili;, eiilnlireaen-ive in dnlail, elc, etc. 

Milton's Poetical Works— Cleveland ... 3 so 

This )« the very best edition of the 
Milton with a complete verbal Index 



LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Chronology • • ■ ■ 

An Index to the source- of knowledge— a dictionary of dates. 

Home Cyclopaedia of Geography 

Home Cyclopaedia of Useful Arts ... - 

<\."t:: u:.' the principles and practice i 
[■■■■.■or,) :,|- important inventions in agrlci 



top.'V.i: and u-k-.sraptrlr j 11. 

Home Cyclopaedia of Literature & Fine Arts 3 00 

Ires, philosophy. ihcolci'y 
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JYtttto/tal School Library. 



LIBRARY OP TRAVEL. 
Life in the Sandwich Islands— Cheever • -$i so 

The Republic of Liberia— Stockwell, - ■ ■ i 26 

Tl.i-' volume treat- ril' llio meomraphy. elh:i:iri-. :-r.\. ami priniiir-tki-i 
i>: I J j i — i[i:«resrmjj country on the coast of Airica, with a u>tnr.- m' 
i-- vii'ly si'illr-iieiic. Oil/ !■-"[■. i . ■:■ ■ ■iliwm- e.M-.iallv Inittj wimiii :iiii 
l.i.ltuU:l' s of [hi- ):.. rituiii v-eii: li, r!k. -honh: vra.'.i 11-. Sim Immi;-, 
■o arranged iih 1.0 be available fat a School li: adcr, 

' ! l: --'- --pmpriate us an instrument of 

■■-.-■ - kdy w bear an important part 

.11 the future of their nee. 

Ancient Monasteries of the East— Curzon ■ 1 50 
Discoveries in Babylon & Nineveh— Layard 1 75 
A Run Through Europe— Benedict, - ■ ■ ■ 2 00 



St. Petersburgh— Jermann 



. 1 00 



The Polar Regions— Osborn * 25 

thirteen Months in the Confederate Army 75 



,.-,-, mk.'l :.':.-.- ml -.(I ■- pjLl.iKUn, I, I !. Vm IV! Mm, «:,:■], Sllhj,,- mil " itl. til* 

t,f of inu'ii'ral (inly iiurrnstcd in miDsernug the enila of Inatory by fto 
HiatriSaliuii irf imii'.nUI iV.ili lllUBlrati'-l 
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.A'at'Oi/'il -School Library 

LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 
History of Europe— Alison 82 50 

History of England— Berard 1 75 

Combining 1 Mstory of the fwia! lir,. of *.k R English people wl.ii thst of 
tin: rivLl iimi mili-.ary uaiiMU/Mn.is of tlio realm. 

History of Rome— Ricord l 60 

The Republic of America— Willard . . . 2 26 
Universal History in Perspective— Willard 2 2? 

Ecclesiastical History— Marsh 2 oo 

History of the Ancient Hebrews— Mills . . 1 Tfi 

The Mexican War— Mansfield I 60 

Early History of Michigan— Sheldon . ■ ■ ] 75 



;>[ 
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National School Library. 

LIBRARY OP BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Dr. Sam. Johnson— Boswell ■ -W 2.- 

Henry Clay's Life and Speeches— Mai lory 

2 vols. . 4 50 



Life & Services of General Scott-Mansfield 1 75 



ui-nl fieri 






Garibaldi's Autobiography 1 so 

portrait. 

Lives of the Signers— Dwighl 1 60 



Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds— Cunningham 1 5fl 
Prison Life ?5 
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National School Library. 

LIBRARY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
The Treasury of Knowledge U 25 

Ganot's Popular Physics 1 75 

Principles of Chemistry— Porter 2 00 

Class-Book of Botany-Wood 3 50 

The Laws of Health— Jarvis 1 65 

Vegetable & Animal Physiology— Hamilton l 25 
Elements of Zoology— Chambers l so 

A complete view of the animal kingdom ^ a por Jon of «t« n »] wlon. 

Astronography— Willard 1 00 

Elements of Geology— Page I 25 

Illnalralcd. 

Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourne 75 
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National School library. 

VALUABLE LIBRARY BOOKS. 
The Political Manual— Mansfield $1 25 

WHO™" * J " p01 ' m *° V " **** "" " 1Pa " to "" eIlenl 

American Institutions— De Tocqueville . ■ 1 59 
Democracy in America— De Tocqueville ■ ■ 2 25 

Constitutions of the United States ... 2 25 



Public Economy of the United States • ■ ■ 2 25 

A full .lisc tistioTi of Hi<! relations of the Unlte.1 States with other r»- 
tlotin, especially the feasibility of a free-trade policy. 

Grecian and Roman Mythology— Dwight ■ 3 00 

Modern Philology— Dwight 1 75 

General View of the Fine Arts— Huntington 1 75 



Morals for the Young— Willard 75 

Improvement of the Mind— Isaac Watts • • 50 

A classical alnudird. No young person should grow itp without hiring 
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Church Jtfusie. 

CHUB OH MUSIC 

Post-paid Prices, 

Songs for the Sanctuary, *3 oo 

By Rev. C. S. ItOBIN-sON. 13-14 Hymns, with Tunes. The inM successful modern 

hyjnn and time !x..ik I'-.- i '.-■■■-.. lieutl ■h i n l_-L:ll_-. Mih-i- than SJi.i.iHm ccpii- tire 

been sold. Separate cditioi.' :or .I'lvshYiei-iun, Ooi^ reunion a], anil Baptist 

C! ■: ■■..:■.■.-.. Kdi-ion- "ill Til:.!.-, SI. on : ii. Uiruo ly;"'. jW'.ud. Alndd-cc. ■-■■ LL- =: v.- . 

("lijiii, for Cli:i>.r [■!.■; H:."' i;;-;. W!i llTiims, with Turn;-.-, -LiiS. I.hilpi:, ediuon, 
to Hymns, with Tunes, (1.85. 

Songs of Praise, 

;'T":l;1:Ti:i iiiii-liniaLi Kv ReV. Dtis. B. D. HITCHCOCK, Philip Schatt, am] Z. 
Enor. — -Hymns, with Tune,. An irleijani and eoliiil:i.rjy .t.mpLiiiliot. — the fmit of 
ripe Ir.irnim:. ■:::\~.\ la- If, ssjifl real i -■ l> k i :■ . KdilLon iviLliom Tai:r-, ;J . 

Baptist Praise Book, 2 so 

By ItF.r. Dili. Kii.t.mi. T.nvv. T'irnu-. TV". A nMirAo-E, WlKKlEE. EvAltTS, I.OB- 
imkb and Manly, ami .LP. !!■ LBitmiK. i-:-u. i.::i ll-,n'i,-. ■,vii!i Tiini;,. Kditiv:i 
without Tunes, fl.TO. Chapel edi:ioi:, »i Hymn-, wiili Tunes, |1.9& 

Plymouth Collection; 2 50 

iCon-iv-ilional.) By l'fi-v. Hemiv «'a«ii Ei;i:c:lr.n. 13T4 Ilylilhf, "itli Tn'j?. 
Separate edition for Baptise Chuiv.iies. Kditimi. without Tunes, (1.S5 and (1.75. 

Hymns of the Church, 3 50 

(Undenominational.] By Rev. Ui;-. TiumrsoK, Vehmilye, and EEDr. 1007 

Hymns n-it.li 'Pun:'-. 'Phi! n-n of tin- hook is required i:i all congregations, of the 
llelnrmed UiiiTh in America. .lvlLtLun without Tnnes, $1.70. Chapel edition 
(■■ Hymns of Prayer mid Praise "j, rj-i! Hymns, with Tunes, T5cts. 

Episcopal Common Praise, a 50 

The Service set to appropriate Music with Tones for all the Hymns la the Book 

oi ('iii'rion Prayer. 

Hymnal, with Tunes, * 25 

(HpL-uopal.) By Hai.i. ,fc iVniTKi.r.Y. Th.' new Hymnal, set to Made. Edition 
with chants, si.50. lidi:i»ii o: llviai-.s oidy i" Companion" Hymnal), SOcts. 

Quartet and Chorus Choir, 3 00 

By J. P. Hqlbbook. Containing Music for the L'nndapted Hymns In Songs for 
the Sanctuary. 

Christian MelodieS. ByGno.B.CnEEYKB. Hym.™ and Tunes. 1 oo 

Mount Zion Collection. By t. e. fsbkik*. Forthechoir. 1 25 

Selah. ByTn-os. Hastinqs. ForthoChoir. 1 2S 

-w o e.sh: i f. 

The Union Prayer Book, , $2 50 

_v .Msnral fur Pal/ic and Private w.n-sliip. Willi (hose features which arc nli- 

jecl.inuatilr in ulhcv denomination- of i linslian- !! F-: | . i -.-,■. ..j I eliminate:! or 

modiiwd. ! Villains a N.nicr [or Sunday r-Vheols ami I'.nni!; Prayers. 

Budinglon's Sermon on Resp. Worship, ■ go 
The Psaller, lGmo, go?. 8vo, 90 

As used by Drp Starrs and Budtnglon. 

Remember Me, or Holy Communion, ... 1 25 
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School Fuiitllure. 

FURNITURE. 

(SUPPLIED BY THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.) 

PEARD'S PATENT FOLDING DESK AND SETTEE. 

Thi:- -rcii'. im]irfivemc:i! to: this tiJioni r.n.rii ha~ funic already intn such as-toij I-bi- 
ing demand as tolas the utmost resources of the company's nvo iacrorii-s in -np- 
ply it. JBy a simple movement Itic desk -lid ia folded away over the back "t ivii 
"iut'T mtaciir-d in front. making a i'ai-e hiick, lint! at oi;co coiii'.'tiiij^ i ii>- Fciiucl- 
ruoui into a lecture or assembly-room. When tie seat also is folded, tin- « hole 
ncuoii-- '.■'■■■/ t'.'i inches ty' space, leaying room for gymnastic excrcltc.-. aiaiclKni:, 
etc, or for the janitor :■■ clrnii tin: morn e:l'er i.Lvcly. 

NATIONAL STUDY DESK AND SETTEE. 

>r writing, the desk-lid slides 
oar-el.'' "irli clampa, upon whl 
cr pos-ruro. An a folding-desk 



When not In hxc An- wri':i.L'. ibe tl.vk-lirt =litlrs hack ivrticaUv into a chamber, 
leaving in front an "i ;:.-;!." with .:ltu u i .- . open which the -'.udci.t places ht« hook 

;;ilvii:i:jjjrc~ ;!■ 



THE GEM DESK AND SETTEE. 

Fixed top, and folding seat. This ia the neatest pattern of the Standard School 

Desk, nnil the ttrongest in use. 

THE ECONOMIC DESK AND SETTEE. 

This is ibo rhc'iperi K ood desk, wilh stalionary lirl mid full] ha.; tear. 
All descriptions of 

HIGH SCHOOL DESKS, SCHOOL SETTEES, 

TEACHERS' DESKS, CHURCH SETTEES, 

BLACKBOARDS, PEW ENDS, 

CHAIRS, LECTERNS, Etc. 

Aim. 
TAYLOB'S PATENT 

CLASS AND LECTURE CHAIR. 

'['he !":i:!i!>;[!:v of roconciliau' furniture appropriate ior the I.i.'c.llirc-rooiu cr 
rinii-rii wilh rhii! c<n:icni,nt i':.r the Sunday-school i- an Mil ime. This article 
!-i:'ci-Hi;i;'iV i-ceiosUo? it. It rou-isnii -iriiplv <>i' a nhui hv -,i hi;'" i.h;;i:-i ci" a '.orc.cwbst 
;■!.;:! i.- 1- -'■'.aoc an.- roni,, ..-;■ ..! niili a :■..; i [:[[:.- Tin: i-.iv. - ni cli:;i'- thiiv adjusted 
l..:iy ai pleasure ami wilh sn. lie spreac out' Ftiinfibt In c.::e :iue. ronniic: (lews ur 

'■■■ hi'!-: or thev may he be::: in nn l::: ! tn 1.1 ia'o a -.err. id it; liar iinin :o acr.ome- 

i ati- classes of any f\re to receive instruct™ f'ei- t'-nchc-:. seaisi"! in ihei- midst. 



For furtiUir pnrrituhrs. ion-nil c.;c-,l-i :nes of :hi: Ts.-tt.ioT!»l Mchocl 

i"il '!:•■. T».vlor rnt-nt Cr^r to., '-bier nisi >■!■ ohrqijiM ot A. s. Fames & Co. 

58 
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The JVutional Series of Standard School- Soo/ks. 



GENERAL INDEX TO 

A. S. Barnes & Co.'s Descriptive Catalogue. 



BKU.es Lcitres 

Bum. 7, 

Biography 

Botany . 

Caktuti , IT, 

CJahi.. r.r w..i. : 

CHAIBft 

Charts .. 7.6.10, 

CmmiiMi. AitaBattS. 

CBBKIfiTBT SO, 

CbcbchMisic 

Civil (iovraNMEMT SO, 

Copt Bouse 

Cnmcisa 

Dznanta 

Dhvotioh tl, 

DiAnwrm 

Dictation 

Dtctiokami- . .. ... 9,17,10, 

Diuwnid 

Blocciios 7, 

Engm.-h GttAUJCAB...,. .... 

ENQLI»d LtrKBATURK 

Familiar S-iienck... .... . 31 

fubbitubk .. . b9 

Gboobapht . 19. T4 

GEOtortr — S8. 31 

Uliimas *)! 4S 

Oovbunmhut 39, 67 

Grammar . !C. 17, VI *!. tl 
Greek. 44 

HiSTORT.. SI, 18, 64 

ISTELLBCTI-SL PhUAHOFUT ,, 89 

ECTB 10,17,84 



LiTirovs ,. 9 n.61 

Library. 48-M 

Lit r hat irk ,, 1, 7, (ft, 61 

Looic 17, 88 

MaP-Dbiwihii 18,20 

MalhemaiIih. .,'..'..'.'.'.'.'. ni SO 

liriH.vr- eg 

Ml •. ••!. IVlLuavFHT 39 

MORAtfi . S9 

Kv»ir -. S7.6S 

Mi i ii'ii ■>■.! 44, 91 

NAII RAI. Hl'TliRT ,, !B, SO TB 

Naur. i I , ini.i.h>]-iiy - 1 

Naith.i.s,ik N ci. 88-36.50 

Natioatioh, 17 

O&irv ; Lasaom 90,49 

Optic-. -. «8 

Obthooutht 1,8 

Pbnbanrhtp.. 34 

Pens . 34 

Pni; - in, . Iv;-: l . ti ai ,i 

Do Nitnii..,. SK.S4 

Pbi uoLoei as 

FOBTRT 88, ni 

Po^iii.ai Kionomt 86.67 

Pt,l !•!. n S, tBNt'B. 30.67 

Pbayib B7,r8 

Primus ., I 

Headers LI 

[(HBroRii- ', \ '.'.',','., 38 

Si niuiL Library M-S7 

SEITSIn .... 5q 

■■: • :t-,m Hi. .k- ■: ji 

BpABttB . 40 

Speakers.... 88 

BpltlOLgM ., 1,8 

s?™!* 1 ::';,:::::::;:::::::'::::; s 

Taslbm .... ... 7,41 

Tacti<-8 ., 48 

t-«' hfr*' i.tbhary is ."j i 

TrayKL S3 

Trjo,>nuhetbt 17,80 

VlBOU. 44 

Writing — 8.8,34 

Wriiiki. BpKLLnrtJ 1.8,0 
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"A Well of English tjiSdefiled.' : 



LITERATURE AND BELLES LETTRES. 
PROFESSOR CLEVELAND'S WORKS. 



l..i.r.i^i.i:v / ,v roi,: 



GBlPElIMfsUTEMTm, 

One Hundred and Twenty Thousand of these Volumes have been sold, 

and they are the acknowledged Standard wherever 

this refining study is pursued. 

PROF. JAMES R. BOYD'S WORKS. 



BOYD'S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

Remarltahlo for the s;;;i'."> aa;l ;ir;i;:i.hm riven to pramm/iii'iil jiriiiclplea, to afford a 
substantial ground work ; also for the ;nlnu!\iblo u\ii Lii :'.»:-.'. of synonyms, figurative 

l:.]jL'lkl.'l'. U'iil "].': -''L:i' :- of ..i; ll.u: 1:1 a:.d i'.U^Vllon, will I.oli.bie ■.',!. >J V I. i ; L ? i'll'l pre- 
paring Hie way to poetic composition. 

BOWS ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 

explain*, first, the cotuMi Loiih am] prowsets !»y wliidi the mind receives idea?, and 
tbennnfolds the an of mason in;;, with clear ihiceiioas for ibe o-iiiiiiekment and con- 
philosophical condoasal Urn or all tliiii. is known of the aubjeet. 

fiOTO'S KAMES' CRITICISM. 

This etendard work, as is well known, treats of thu ftumltj of perception, and the 
result of its exercise upon i!i= histcs and emotions Ii. niny Ibcrei'ei-e Lie termed a Coin- 
pendinm of Aesthetics and Watnial Morals; i;iu! lis us'.' hi rcimiiiLi the mind and heart 

ini- made it Li Pt.'i[ii!iir;l lest-bOOk. 

BOYD'S ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. I Thomson's Seasons. 

Young's Night Thought*. Pottok's Course of Time. 

Camper's Task, Table Talk, &c. \ Zord Bacon's JS.isnj/s, 

In alx cheap volumes Tin- sen-ire done to liirriitnre. by Prof. Boyd'a Annotations 
npon these standard wri'.e.s, e.ui with ailiciilly he esuaiaic:!. Line by line their ex- 
preasiona and ideas are inio'.y/.''.i uv.d oi'icus-ed. until Ike besi comprehension of the 
powerful use of language is obliuiica by the learner. 
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